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“rath must ultimately vanquish error, and vindioate ts divine 
origin. ‘There fx no trath relating to this life only, 40 important 
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Of ghastly apuam, ov rsking lorvare, quatme 

Of beartalek agony, all fevorous hinds, 
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‘Shales, bal delaze bo wielke, though oft lavoked 
With vows, a4 thate eblef good aad Sual hope," 
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poor in olf and wine, bat in 0 doing take heed 


"That the Immacaiate whitanens of yorr fae 
‘ball ne'er be auilied with one talvt ar spet."* 
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sity and sfliction—a follower of Christ: the Inst at tho Croom 
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‘Te women talon SAA tll our garnet rt, 
‘Tee womno'e charm Usa give te te lene 


Tle womnn’s baad Wal exacetbe aMtietion's bed, 
‘Wipes sot wareat foeas meting Brow—engporte the elaing heed." 


Such ia woman's epbere of action, and auch is woman's mis 
tion, Go forth then into the world, and fs all your fature 
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© Daform, bedind Whee, and om every aand, 
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PREFACE. 
—— 


‘Tax presont work will be fuund wae of delisate and pooutlar intersus to 
every female Interosied In the health, bosuty, longurity, happiness, and 
qentenl well-being Of Ner sex. Ti has boon written at the especial eequa 
of numercas metros to supply & devideratum in medical Literatare, im 
erpett to the functions and discaros ef the Pomale Organs of Generation, 
This weve Mink there are many works extaut which protend w such exposl 
leas, but they may all be myarded as utterly worthless, gotten up by 
edariansns and impostors, destiat of principle and without any thing 
‘wore than & more emattoring of Modical Solenos, upon which to base thelr 
tuiserable and mischievous productions. Henve they havo all failed 9 
accomplish the purpose claimed for them, and sbould accordingly te ¢on~ 
temmed es “calch-penuy™ rvlumes, calculated to delude and deosive in= 
stead of being of any practical benoit to the “ better portion” of the haman. 
family. 

‘As the mnbjest of Generation and Procreation is one that must ever 
Targely engrost the public mind, particularly orery married tomalo onxiour 
for the preserrntion of ber own physical perfection from the exhausting 
ralna upon tho wis efter of the animal economy through gestation, axoos. 
ive partarition, lastation, ate., the matlor oF the Prevention af Coaception 
—the prodartion of vigorous and healthy offtpring—and tho removal of 
the many complicated disorders incident to womon and ehildren—should 
‘be bandied with extreme caation and delicacy by the medical practitioner, 
whether is the regular routine of his profession, of In giving to the worl. 
any treatise ¢r pablished work on snth important elemunts of humam 
Deal abd leugerity. The author, aovcniingly, takes up the subject, in al 
Ws intrfeate bearings, with oo Little moral difider and wish « full 2on~ 
‘erlominain of the responsibilities {nyolved In the faithful exeoution of bin 

ene and general soolety, Ho, however, deome it 
jome really soientiffe work should be interpored, in ordor 
to render augatory the prurient and imbecile efforts of medical pretenders 
Bed quacks of every hue and name, who hare, of reoeat year, Gouded 
the eomatry with thoir trashy and ridioulons works, He is therefore em 
Haldened to aypene-in the literary arena, and proclaim those sclomn ang 
Smportant trusts that eo nearly affect the vital interests of tha entire 
Weman race, Enjeying advantages possessed, perhaps, by few ether phy- 
‘sislans in the Uolted States, la respoot to information of thle peculiar 
‘thorscter, the author can safely ray that all that is wo of & truchful 
‘etd reliable nature will be found embrsced in this voloma. ‘The book is 
‘Pet intended alone for the fomale ev, but irs work which every intelli. 
‘grot paysieiaa will find ao lnvaluable acquisition to his library, a2 a 
gelerence and guide in his general practice lo all ee pesae 
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Mnrities Incident to females expecially. Tn there days of progremire 
fatelligence, tho author is happy to perceive that the prendo-moilesty 
whioh prevailed « few years ago, in regard to subjects pertaining to the 
soxual organiim, is rapidly wearlog away, while the glorious seionse of 
Physiology in connection with Hygivute information iy being untvermally 
entertained, axa means by which man may “vow Smell,” and resltee 
something of the sublime myaterfen and phenomonn of hix physical and 
apiritosl exietonce. In teuth, Nature is ever timmncnlate, nad abhare 
every thing which is repognont to her pure and elmple tews, She bas wo 
secrois that may not be revealed to all—whotber male or feeunle—none 
‘that should erer causo the cheeks of tho “pure fn heart” to mantle with 
‘the erty of shame—none to mal an hang his head and four to 
contemplate the attributes and perfeation of Delty’s most elnborste and 
exquisite picce of workmanship—man bimself, 

‘The portion of this work doroted to Pregnaney wilt be found full and 
portizent, yet Tocld and conclae—glring advice to fomales, showing what 
eoarse they sould pursue daring thut period, ns well at nfter the child ta 
born, togoiber with much valuable information tn rogard to the mannge- 
ment of infants, 

All the prominont diseases of formales are noted, the eymptoms given, 
‘and the means for thetr oure and amotioration suggeste and presented, in. 
order that females generally may be enabled to treat themselves, except 
In obstinate andl compltented matndion, 

The chepter devoted to the Pernslo ‘Tollet will be found’ moat ‘nef 
‘ood atiractire to the sex, preventing many curious fhets not to be obtained 
from any other source, while giving remeities for boxutifylog the skin, 
e1e., that hare been tested and approved by many Indies of bigh rank and 
fashion tn nil parte of the world, 

A reference to the title of tho chapters and to the Hit of engravings, 
will gore fully explain the object and charncter of this volume. ‘The 
author belleves that it fx the most comptore work of tte Rind that haa 
ever nppenrod. Tix mattor ix intensely abtorbing, and ean aearosly fail 
to be Bighly approcinted by every disereet and fatelligeat Indy Esto whone 
hands thin merce may fall, TF ho author ewn suresod in hie present 
effort to Incroase the stamina of the female orgnnitm, strengthes her 
vital powers, Invure ber general good health aod longerity, elevate bet 
aracior a mother, wife, sister, friend and companion, and add aught of 
ambellisbment to her natural dignity, grace and loveliness of physical 
nod Intolleotual attributes, he will hare sebleved honors and tramphe 
wuffisioot (o sntiafy his highest ambition st » wellmesoing pAilanthen- 
pint, and ardent sdrairer of pure and lovely woman, * Hoaven’s last best 
kif to man.” Ho feels, In sooth, thet be many safely leave thie work on 
Kalogynomial Pathology in thelr Bands, and awnit the-veediet of favor: 
‘able appreciation of hit humbte labor im thelr bebalf, 

§. PANCOABT, M.D 
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WOMANLY HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


SEXUAL ATTRIBUTES. 


Mr purport is not to appear beforo the world as » raguo 
apecufator upon absteuse questions of philosophy, but as am 
humble teachor in relation to those organic clements which #0 
nearly aifect the health, beauty and longevity of the human 
Semple, and, through her, the well-being of the entire race of 
Knmanity. Like Socrates, I believe thot sxur-xsowsuvon is the 
fasis of human action, happinoss and exaltation, “‘Twll mo, 
Bathydemua," sald he," have you ever gone to Delphi?! " Yea, 
twice,” sald he. = And did yon observe what is written some. 
Where on the temple wall— Know thyself’ t” 

To know one’eself, Is not merely to know ono's own name, 
Bul to know ono's abilitics, and how to adapt thom to the 
service of mankind. ‘Those who kaow themselves, know not 
‘only what Is quitoble for themselves, but for their species, So~ 
erates enrnesily recommended those who conversed with him to 
take care of their health, both by lourning wkatover they could 
wespecting f& from men of experience, and by attending 10 it, 
tach for himself, throughout his whole life, studying wbat food 
Or drink, or what exercise, was most suitable for him, end how 
The might rt in regard to them so as 10 enjoy the most vigorous 
‘and perfect health, 

Tn exborting Epigenes to exercise his body, he said: “The 
tbody must bear ite part in whatever moa do; and in all the 
Services roquired from the body, it is of tho utmost importance 

(88) 
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to have it in the best possible condition; for oven §n that im 
which you think there is Ioast exercise for the body, dunking, 
who dows not know thnt many fuil greatly from dheakti? The 
loss of memory, deapondency, irritability, and madness, often 
from iil health of the body, attack the mind with such force ax 
to drive wut all precious Knowledye; but to those who ha 

their bodies in good condition, there is the utmost freedom from 
aexioty, and no dangor of sulfuring any euch calamity from 
weakness of constitution. It in disgraceful, too, for a person 
to grow old in pelf-noglect before he koows what he would 
become by rendeeing bimself well-formed and vigorous In body.” 

Thia plain, practical, common-sense teaching of Socrates, is 
ux applicable to the generations of the ninetaenth century, ax 
it was Co the Athenians four contaries bofore Christ, It is 
teaching. too, which the Awerican people, especially, would do 
well to beed, 

‘Vo keep the body free from pain and divease, is the universal 
dosire of tho genus homo—men and women, It i a most reason 
able wish und worthy of universal accomplishment, It is am ine 
disputable {aot that nothing, in tha economy of life is more Wire 
tually neglected than attention to the preservation of health, aad 
acquisition of that knowledge which conduces to ward off the 
eircnmetances and accidents likely to superiaduce Alsease and 
Jead to a prematarn termination of life. Few people seem to 
imagine that any care or concern is necessary in respect to that 
whieh is the groundwork of all comfort, and the jewel of exist- 
ence, till thoy find themselves attacked by distose or infirmity, 
‘oceasioned by gross ignorance of the corrective principles on 
which health and dincase depond. 

It ss no small thing to be perfectly well, The case is one 49 
our civilized und astifelal forms of soclety extremely rare, 
If we look at the faces of a large majority of ihe men and 
women, or even tho youth of the land, whether in town or 
countey, they will be found any thing but the faces of perfect 
health ; und yet nearly overy clieok might be made to glow and 
sparkle with the lily faimess und roseate hue of bounding health, 
beauty and intelligence, 

It is not to be doniod that physical inferiority, in oae form or 
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amothor, is tho rulo rather than the exception, Soriouly exam 
{ned, what n condition docs the health of the maases, particu 
Inrly of the female portion of tho community, everywhere, pro 
sent, Probably one-fourth of the whole population of the coun 
try die of consumption of of disorders concomitant of a violation 
of Nature's immutable laws. 

A too feverish life, mentally and physically, with too Uttle 
physical calmness, and also a fecblo paternity and maternity, are 
somo of the main anderlying eausns of this frightful state of 
things, I am not disposed to grumble, or overstate the evil 
condition of the public physique. My parpose is to simply 
show how ensily most of these deficiencies may be ameliorated 
and radically remedied. My theory is, that American men and 
Women have mentality enough, but a most deplorable lack of 
normal physique. 

It should bo realized by overy one that perpetaal care is 
fedispensable to health, beauty and longevity. It ix just ax 
reasonable to suppose that n moan can squander hie fortane at 
random, and still find it remaining at the cod of many years, 
9 that men and women can violate organic laws, and have their 
Bealth, grace, power and loveliness remain, If we would burs 
Mrength, beaety and sctivity—foo color in the complexion, 
race in the movements, heartiness in the whole structure and 
Sppearance, we must all incontestibly return to primitive prin- 
diples, to au cbedicoce to the beneficent mandates of Nature 
and Nature's God. It is lamontablo that for lack of a little 
Kaentedge, so much misery, deformity aud disease should pre~ 
‘vail in the great family of man, Let me at least joform the 
Joung that the years of their middle age ought 16 be those not 
only of their best performances, but of their best appearances, 
Whee ali has become ripe and mature: and surely the fully- 
fipened frait or flower Is far more beantifal and welcome than 
those which are {ll-fuvored, or where the canker-worm is feasting 
@3 thelr heart-jalees and delicious sromas. 

Bach aro the refiections which mart often arise in persona 
Gpterested in the welfare of humanity, on seeing the manner in 
Which American fomslos, cepecially, seater the rich treseure 
Of Uheit healthy vo grow old before their time, aud to Tose, per- 
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haps, the best and mellowest portion of life—a happy middle, 
and a conteated old age, Nearly every female may not only 
have exuberant health, bet retain in perfeetion every physical 
grace and beauty to the last climacteric of human existence, 
if she will only resolve to do her duty to herself nnd, in resolve 
ing, oct fully up to tho timplo requirements of Natare for the 
development and maturity of her peculiar organism, 

While I am ready to admit that physiciana aad philosophers, 
in all ages, have labored to discover the “ wlal dizi,” or sought 
to reveal tho mysteries of the vis medscatria of human exiatencey 
without avull, one thing is certainly evident, that iu order ie have 
vigorows health, and to prolong our etay on earth, it is mooes 
sary that we betler uoderataud what is good und whas is evil 
in life, Kvery one should comprehend that there ary two forces: 
‘at work all the time, in animated as well as in vegetable forme 
one for life, and one agaiust it. Theew individual agencies are 
not valy from uvlAan, bat without the body corporate, 

‘While, however, there are many causes at work to prodace 
early decay, seemingly unavoidable, there are certainly very 
many which might be casily avoided. We cannot help the dele 
icacy of enfecbled Inherited constitutions; neither can we ward 
off the breezes which waft to us those secret and silent agencies 
which bring to us auch epidemics sx cut short the lives of 
thousands in a single day, We cao, however, be temperate, 
‘We can have good alr and pure cold water to refresh wa intere 
nally and keep ux clean externally; while our bodies may be 
suitably clothed for the variety of seasons, and fed with whole 
some food, eateti at stated periods, with bodily aad mental exe 
excite sufficient to keep the material and émmateriat well bale 
anced, Our labor need not be protracted te our hart ; while our 
rest ought to be sullicieat for our toils, ‘The cares of life should 
not, vex oar spirit and enervate our nervous powers. The tone 

capable of elevation; socioty is susceptible of kim 

; happiness is not unattainable; while we are sur 
rounded by thousands of blessings calculated to sweeten our lives, 
and resder pore our bodies and souls, if we would bat discern 
them and approvriste tom for the beatitude and perfection of 
bumanig 
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At has become a matterof recorded fact that the entire homan 

passes uway and that the carth is repeoplod every thirty yeam. 

is mot very agreeable thos to contemplate such brevity of 

buman life, when observation teaches us that « principal cause 

of euch mortality is man’s own impradence. ‘This waste of life 

dors not oocur a8 a diroct judgment of Providence, but from a 
patural effect of a violated law in our being, 

‘The nearer a man follows Natore and is o! it to her laws, 
the donger bn will live. The further he deviates from these, the 
dhorter will be bis cxistonce, ‘There is no geveral law para- 
mount to this, 1t is a question often usked—To what age can a 
aumau being live? and What is tho relative duration of hie 
gatural life? In answer to these questions, it can be clearly 
Proven that tho groater proportion of those who die ender the 
age of ove haodred yeurs, prematurely end their days! 

‘Mhe poriod of youth in mon is now complete in abont twenty 
years. Other verlebrate avimals of the lurgest und most ad- 
wancod speciea, jephant, Liou, camel, hors, ox, dog, ete 
have lived, under favorable conditions, artificial as well as natural, 
ten times the fength of their period of youth; but never much 
Gore thas this period, Assuming tho samo rule for mau 
‘as for other back-boned species, he should now, under equally 
favorable conditions with those species, live ten times twenty 
years, that is two hundred yeurs! We soe, nt all events, in this 
sepposition, that Scholasti i 
‘order to learn whother tho bird would live fwo hundred years, 
Was Bot so great a simpleton after all; at Icsst, if he bad taken 
‘as good cure of himeeif ns he protiably did of his raven, ‘The 
‘ea of a human creature being capable of living for two bune 

‘Years, however, porfoctly harmonizes with well-known facts 

"fe segard to human longerity. It is accordingly no matter of 
‘Sarprize that Methuselah should have lived to two hundred and 

Ry years, (not nine hundred and sixty-nine years, as literally re- 

fn the Sacred Writings), If we aro to take the Sama- 

version, Adam was crea older than Metbaselah—older 
Tinpdred and ten antediluvian years, or about fifty-two 

Of ovr common years, We can readily believe that 

kave lived two hundred and five years, and Abra. 
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ham one hundred and reventy-five years, when we reuuember 
‘nt at least ten instances are Known, since the Christian ora, of 
persons teaching one hundred and fifty years aud upward, Pes 
‘teach Oxartew, » Hungarian, lived, as the record is, from 1687 to 
1772, or one hundred and cighty-five years! Mark Albunw 
reached one hundred and fifty years, in Ethiopia; ©. J. Deaken- 
burg, one hondred and forty-six years, in Norway; M, Lawrence, 
one bandred and forty, in the Orknuys; and Lovisa Traxo, a 
nogress, it is said, lived to one hundred aud sixty-five fo Toou- 
man, South America. Every body has heard of Old Parr, who 
lived to one bundred and fifty yours in England, and then died, 
‘not of old aye, but from overfceding while » guest of the British 
King. We thas find on ogrecment, a common character, about 
these long lives. 

‘The probable fact of the simpler and more oataral lives of the 
antediluvians agrees with the stated fact, that they lived so 
nearly « uniform period, It was at a comparatively late era 
that human lives began to differ xo wonderfully In Tength, and 
thet death began to makeite most fearful mark on what should 
bo the best years of lfe—those of childhood. 

It would indeed seem plain enough, that by ersesive physical 
and montal stimulation, with the present undue use of spices, tem, 
coffee, chocslote, etv., and the misnee of the living powers by 
tubjecting them to the effects of » false cookery, of tobacco and 
slooholic stimulants, many of which were unknown entil a few 
hundred years past, we have at the same time bastened and 
shortened the life of the human nuimal in a corresponding 
ratio, 

It would appear reasonable that anxicties, excitemonts, great 
mental activity, beget in man n craving for stimulants, and that 
these, in the form of condiments and exciting food and bevernges, 
koep alive the passions and activitics of all kinds; that they 
harry on the operations of brain, stomach, and all the other vital 
orguur, aud thus intensify and shorten life. 

Avis also by the adulteration of food and beverages that men 
snd women mutually poison and are polgoned. We cannot take 
poisoue for food with impunity ; und s0, as m race, we neoessatily 
die cozlicr than Natare originally designed that wo abould 
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‘Truly, wx Flourens expreswes it, “Man docs net die—we Kinta 
amen.” ¢ 

This great activity of our mental and physical organizations, 
‘not only leads 10 precocity, but to prematare decay and dissolation, 
It is sceordingly bizh time to apply remedies to the social life, 
‘in order to the restoration of the physical stamina of the human 
ereatare, The whole moral force of mankind should con- 
stantly be direotod to resist the destructive tendencies of the 
‘age. If for the next two hundred yoara we do something to 
eheck infant mortality and extend life more uniformly toward 
fear or five seore yours, wo shall prove ourselves worthy 
of the name of Immanitarians and philanthropists, May we 
‘not hope, therefore, that when the truths of science and human 
‘experience shall hare become better developed, the errors that 
Row consign ono half of all born to the grave within tho fires 
fen years of life, will yield before that perfect physiological law, 
‘upon which tho greatest human endurance and longevity @ 
Mased? Surely, though the perfect life is yet ouly au idend, be 
errs fatally who docs not daily strive to male it reality, 

‘Whe physical stamina of the human creature is pat to be 
ally derclopod'by physical means and bygionic efforts alone, 
‘There ars many moral considerations, which must ever aet an 

‘auxiliaries to promote his welfaro and glory, Among 
these the desire for companionship and communion of the sexes 
fe & prominent feature in the constitution of the genus homo. 

“Whis is true, also, ina more or loss degree, in all the lower 
forms of animated 1ifo. Man cannot lire alone, ‘The social 
‘organs are Amativeness, Philoprogeaitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Tbhabitiventes, and Union for Lite, or Connubiality, Adhesive. 
ness seeks for fellowship, for affection, for paternity, It exists 
Between men—betweon women—between men and women 
friendehip which existod between David and Jonathan, 

and Pythias,and betwoen Ruth and Naom{, are instances 

‘the most exalted kipd. Aso matter of course this faculty, 

to that of Amativeness and Connabiatity, greatly elevate 
“strengthen the love and affection existing between husband 
"Phe primary office of Amativencss is the continuance of 

but it moy readily be assorted, that the normal action 
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‘of the fhoalty dors ms much as any other to elevate, refine, and 
ennoble mankind, As respects Union for Life, or Connubinlity, 
Mun fs by nasure w watina or manevive being! Indeed, this 
propentity or predisposition is as much « law or institute ef tia 
being as is seeoal love, or the procreant instinct, of the lore 
of young. This mating instinct, or faculty of Union for Life, 
a8 & modern writer benutifully expresses it, “is the basis of mate 
Tinge, and of the laws and customs which recognise the life 
choice of one woman for one man.” “That this faculty in a part 
of tho mental nature of every well-constitated human being, 
scarcely admits of a doubt, Tf the consciousness or testimony 
of the inner life of ten thousand well organized and unperverted 
mea and women could be obteined, it is probable that ninety= 
nine {n a hundred would cordially respond to the presence 
of a strong desire to select one, end but one, sexnal mate, aud 
cleave to that one for life.” 

The fact is, Nature bas ber laws, and they must not be vive 
Inted. ‘This law implies wnd requires both mating and) fidelity, 
and interdicts amatory promiscuosity in all its forme. Sexual 
¢onjanction is proper only when it is proper that it eventante 
in its natural product—children—and when both parents Catt 
together bring up all their mutaal children, Hence, the farnily 
state is Naturc’s institute, Of this the Philoprogenitive institute 
is an absolute proof and requisition, 

While, however, we thus find marriage defined aaa civil and 
religious contract between mnle and female, by which they 
engage to live together in matual love and friendship for the 
Purpose of procreation, yet there are many ennser which Gise 
qualify the sexes for o connubial union. Certain diseases are 
aggravated by marriage, such na inveterate xcrofula, epélepry, 
confirmed phthisie, As theao and othor diseases may be come 
manicated to the offspring, they ahoald be justly conxiderod aa 
impediments to matrimonial ucion. Again, rickets is often 
transmitted to the infant; ond this rickety predisposition in 
the female predisposes her to spinal and pelvic deformity; and 
ft too often happens, in such cases, thot the femule, the day she 
hopes to be a mother, ié consigned to the tomb, Mania and 
other fhems of mental imbecility, are impediments to the mare 
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‘Mago compact, {t is necessary that thore should be capacity 

to contmot, and the consent of both parties. ‘The varnous 

for conjagal union, howover, aro seldom duly consid: 

ered by society; in fact, few persona trouble themselves about 

Whe age, constitution, or hoalth of the parties are 
scarcely ever considered, though highly important. 


sroalloese of the pelvis, which 
‘exposes women to proteacted suffering daring parturition, and 
too often to Toss of life. Ts ix univervally known to all practical 
obstetricians, that females, who become mothers at an carly 
‘age, purchase the honor of maternity at a very dear rate. Such 
are liable to uumorous divorders during gestation; the 
pelvis is uuable to support the gravid uterus—it ia too small for 
the passage of tho infant; consequently, parturition will bo 
Taborious and protracted, and finally must be completed by 
‘atieial menna; while the degree of pressure on the important 
organs of the pelvis, produced by parturition, causes great 
sefering and danger to the woman, and may be followed by 
deplorable diseases, or death itself. 

“It ie wcommon deliof, that gestation is a period of disture 
sad sulfring, and thot portarition is inevitably » painful and 
dangerous process. Now, the great truth yet to be learned, is 
‘the very reverse of such impression. It is just as natural for a 
‘woman to bring forth childron, as for a shrub to produce flowers 
and fruit. Ino state of health, no matural process is painfal. 
‘Pain, in all oases, ix a sign of dinonse—it has no other signifi. 

“gance. In its healthy condition, the uterus receives the germ 
“ef a new being, provides it with its proper nourishment, expands 
“te make reom for its development, and, at the time appointed 
dilates its opening and contracts—a series of involun 
pepe muscular cfforis—so as to throw the infant into 
"the new existence which its growth demands, It performs its 
, fanctions, jast nt the lungs, the heart, or the etom- 
theirs; because it was formed by the same Fofinite 
‘and Goodness, who ordained that pain and sorrow 
‘be the consequence of sin, und who ordaius that health 

4 
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and happiness shall ever be the result of obedience to the Iawa 
of lifo, 

When God looked upon his creation and prouounced it good, 
he conld not hare overlooked tho most important fanction of 
his Inst aod most important work, ‘There csu be no question 
that, in the original creation of woman, she was fitted to obey 
the command, “Increase and multiply, and replenish the earth,” 
without poril or pain. ‘The very idea of the curse inflicted apon 
hor, carrics with it the belief that she wos origisally created 
perfect im this condition, Has there been any change? If-s0, 
what is its nature? 

‘There is nothing to show that the bony pelvia has changed 
its form, or that the head or chest have been altered in their 
relative dimensions. In all healthy sabjects, the pelvis i wtill 
found most admirably adapted to the size of the fartus, at the 
period of ita full developmont. The uterus, by nature, Is not 
leas adapted to its functions, than the eyo or oars are adapted 
to theirs. No; Nature has not changed! Woman, in ther 
healthy condition, ig still the same glorions being that she was 
when she firat came from the hands of the Creator. 

‘Then why is woman subjected to all her pains, suiforings, 
outrages, and perils in the performance of the great fanctions 
of hor lifet It is becunse the forbidden froit of eneryating 
Toxuries and excesses is continually eaten. Indolence, self. 
fndalgence, voluptaoasness, and all sina aguinst the laws which 
God has written in the structure of our bodies, bring with them 
‘the curse of deranged nervons xystems, broken health, irrega- 
lasity of function, disonie, pain, and promatarn death, Every 
woman isan Bye, and forbidden fruits are all around bar, If 
she listen to the voice of the beguiling serpent, hers isthe woe, 
On the other hand, faith in God, obedience to his laws, wud liv 
ing in harmony with his works, assure to woman hoalth, aod 
beauty, and joy, and safety In fulfilling all her destiny. ‘These 
trathe are ingootrovertible a the principles of Natura. 

By the immutable laws of Nature, the sins of parents are 
visited upon their children, even to the third and fourth genera- 
thors, Consequently, women are born scrofulous, weak, and often 
with bodies imporfeetly developed, and tendencies to spinal and 
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pelvie deformities, forbidding the possibility of healthy and 
‘natural Isbors. All such women must saffer; but even to therm, 
‘ehedienee brings ita rewards, In many cases their health can 
‘oe greatly improved, and their unfortunate liabilities signally 
Temsened. 


Tn consequence of the wise adaptotion of the human Inugs 
‘end akin to the atmonphere, the free access of pure air, from the 
fret mement of independent life, ia of the highest necessity ; 
Jet our women, even more than our men, are smothered nnd 
‘Poisoned all their tives; and while they should brostho pure air, 
day and night, at all times, they are almost continually deprived 
‘of it, In the curtained cradle, the close bedroom, the beated 
‘bursery, the crowded school-room, the unventilated church, ball 
oom, theatre, and through a whole life of falsencss and luxury, 
‘the blood never gets its share of oxygen, and the whole system 
becomes louded with imparitics. Every organ becomes weak- 
ved, und every function deranged. What can we expect from 
wach violations of Nature's laws? ‘Thus, cither us the doll- 
‘baby, or the alave of civilization, woman is wrouged in her whole 
‘Batore, and wafers for the wrong; and all society eaffore with bor. 

Brery violstion of the Inws of bealth, every injury to the 
‘organs of any other function, must eotall mischicf and disorder 
apo the reproductive system, It suffers, above all, from the 
irregular or excessive action of its own organism, Stimolated 
‘to premature development by the lnxurien of artificial life, what 
sheold be the happiness, the delight, and glory of woman, be- 
‘comes her dread, her misery, and her despair. 

‘Who the varions canses of disease produce their legitimate 
‘eBocta upon the female constitution; when pallor and langaor 
take the place of rosy hoalth and enorgy: 9 thorm come leas 
‘ef appetite, and vervous palpitations, and hysterical sobbings ; 
whan there is expression of the monses, or painful monstrua 
‘ties, pain in the back,« sinking of the stomach, a dragging 
“Aeomation between the hips ; when to these symptoms of nervous 
eal wlerine disorder wre added whites and falling of the wonsb, 
Welieal 214 must he resorted to, and thon begins, too often, a 

Hew catalogue of wrongs and abuses. Thousands of women, 


a Young and delicate, suffer yours of torture, before 
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thay.can be forced to seek medical advice, axd no one can blame 
them, Tt must be covfessed that there is a deplorable gno- 
mange of the causes, of the nature, and treatment of fomule 
Greases, Books, aad professors, and prectitioaers, are alike in 
Ae d@ark. But there is something worse than more iguorance. 
Where mea do not koow what to do, and are called on to 
do something, they are Ikely to do wrong. ‘Thus women are 
rugged into am aggravation of their evils, They are outraged 
by (equent and useless examinations; they are made to wear 
wweloes or burtfal mechanical conteivances—the most miserable 
‘of «it palliations ; and, to crown the whole, they are leechod and 
caaterisod, day after day, sod week after week, until death itself 
would be a welcome refuge from their sufferings. I do not fear 
{© denounce all such practices as ignorant, corrupt, and bar- 
barous, ‘There are vory few cases of fomale diseases where an 
examination ie necessary. Such exposure to a sensitive woman 
lw worse than death, There is not oae case in ten where 
doctors pretond to find, nod where thay honestly think they do 
find, ulceration, or schirrus, or cancer of the womb that they 
reslly exist, ‘There is not one case in ten, where they apply 
Jumar caustic that it is needed, eves by the rules of their own 
tyriom, No mon need burn when he knows bow to heal. These 
namttio doctors are like the other quack who made every kind 
Of yore & burn, and then sold his salve to care buras. 

Thetw outrages are even mere infamoas and diabolical wheo 
the phywleian ix called to the bedside of the partaritat woman. 
Here, where angust Nature showld reign wupreme, her laws axe 
gromly violnted and set at nonght. Instead of preparing « 
woman to go through the process of labor with all the evorgy 
vf her vitality, ahe is weakened by medicstion and bhoodJetting. 
Tostead of heing put upon a preprr regimen, and w diet suited 
10 bor condition, sho ix more than ever pampered and indaleed, 
Vivally, when fabor comes 00, the chances are that the eterud 
will be stimulated into excermive und spasmodic action by the 
dondly ergot; and if a weakened and ceranged system does not 
tol oa promptly aa the docter wishes, be proceeds to. deliver 
ih lottruments, at the riak, often the certainty, of deetroving: 
tho whit, and very often the certaiaty of lefictlag terrible and 
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Srreparable njury upon the moffier. In numerous inrtances, the 
Lard of a physician will dmg the infant into the world by 

‘the forveps, or plunge » through ike skull, or tear its 
Mmbs piecemeal from the ‘aod tortured victim of such 
Darbarity. Who hol! eay/how muny of the still-born children 
fn our Iand have not been “scientifically” mardered in this 
fasbionable practico of midwifery! 

I Fearlesely appeal to the wise, the gentle, and the really 
skillful of the medical profession, if I have spoken too savorely 
‘of the treatment of female diseases and the practice of mid- 
wwifers, by professional mountebanks of high standing in the 

t I am perfectly aware of the ground upon which 
‘T stand, and understand tho abuses T propose to remedy, Tt ia 
fut Juatice to state that the practice I denounce has bees point 
edly condemned by some of the most distinguished men in the 
profession. Professor Bedford, of the New York University, 
‘Tr, Nichots, and othors of ty, have very neverely oriti- 
élzed these scandalous irregularities of the profession; while 
‘Marshall Hall, one of the most distinguished medical writers in 
Heropo, in denouncing frequent examinations and the abuse of 
speculum, na late number of the Lancet, held the follow. 
ing wory pertinent language t 

*T have seen cases in which the speculum and caustic having 
‘been empluyed—and andaly employed, as 1 believe—the patient 
‘Femained more misernbly uflicted in mind and body than ever, 
6 the eBoct of such troatmont. I will not advert even to the 

which have been applied to the frequent use of the 
‘gpecafam by our French neighbors, who are so skilled in these 
Smaatlers; burt T will ask, what father among us, after the details 
T have given, would allow his @irgin daughter to bo 
to this ‘pollution’? Let us then maintain the spotless 
iF of our profeasion, with its well.deserved character for 
of morals, and throw aside this injurious practice with 
it eeorh, remembering thnt it is not the mere exposure 
be parson, but the dulling of tho odge of virgin modesty, 
egradation of the pure minds of the danghters of Kine 

| which are to be avoided.” 
f, if this abominable practice is thus so severely de 
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nounced in England, tho fathers and huabands of tho daughters 
of Columbia onght to be equally eareful to preserve their spot 
Jose purity and honor, ‘Traly, it is tho dingraoo of the medi¢al 
profession that ignorant women —ignorant of these thiegs, 
though inatructod ina thousand matters of less importance— 
are imposed upon by aaprineipled and mercenary doctors in tnis 
shameful and exeorable manner. 

As thia volume is intended ns a Gospel of Health to euffer- 
ing woman, dosigned to present information which will tend to 
the improvement of her physical stamina, and. the maintenance 
of hor dignity, grace, beanty, and longevity, I have no apology 
to offer for the hints and sentiments which are yet to follow, 
ax embodied in my interpretation of the Taws of Nature in ree 
gard to the functions of the female organism, 

It may be deliberately and truthfully asserted, that more 
women owe tho destruction of thelr heslth nnd the loss of their 
lives to the excessive use of the maternal functions, than to 
all other causes combined. Sarcly, none but woman horeolf 
has a right to control such functions. It is her privilege to 
say when nud to what extent she will suffer; when she should 
have children, and what shall be the number of her progeny. 
By entoring the marriago state, it does not follow that she 
shall be plundered of her health, in obedience to the senaual 
bohests of her connubial companion, Indeed, no man of fesling, 
wonse, decency, and juatice, will be found willing to have his 
wife mddonly transformed from a beautiful and healthy being 
into a miserable, emaciated, aod sallow spectre. Axccesmve 
vonerval indulgenco—execosaive child-bearing — excessive nore. 
ing—are terribly destructive of the vital forces of ' 
‘organization; hence, gh is dostined to suffer, to langilah, to 
fade and dic prematurely, Twenty years of o married woman's 
life, mpon un average, are snorificed to perpetual physical and 
meatal mizery—betweon nursing ond breeding, there is scarcely 
a single hour Ieft, in many instances, for the system to reco. 
perato and regain ita normal standard of health and vigor, 
Hence, they are slaves to an infamous law of civilizstionto 
‘an outrage even sanctioned by religion! Thoy are slaves to 
unrestrained sexual indulgence, slaves to their numerous 
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any respect. All discrepancies between thom are imaginary, for 

are coatrary-to the principles of universal nature, There 
are, no doubt, inharmonions relations arising out of the imperfect 
development of the race, but to cay that there are natural oppos 
ing rights, duties and intorests, is a palpable absurdity. ‘The 
genus homo constitute man and women, one and indivisible, 
‘They are equal in their attributes, and have no prerogatives and 
affections which are not mutual and necessary for the buppiness 
and well-being of exch—both togethor developing, and anfolding 
the genus homo, Hence the ultimatum of human development 
is the enjoyment of all the mntural rights and prerogatives com= 
mon to both as a united being. Neither mon nor woman will 
ever enjoy permanent immanity from present suffering until » 
higher degree of development is accured, To attain such gore 
ous results, every moral and social avd physicul means should 
be made availablo to the purpose, 

Certainly, the highest and holiest daties of earth are con~ 
signed to woman: sho is the one who moulda the phyaical form 
of her offspring, and rears it to the stature of a man, end shapes 
its moral and intellectual destiny. The embryotiv being draws 
nutziment and subsistence from its maternal parent, and derivés 
its vital impress from that of the parent stock, Loveliness 
bogets loveliness ; purity begets purity ; wixdom begets wisdom ; 
while vice begets view; sclfiehnoes, voltishness j hatred, hatred 5 
bad temper, bad temper ; licentlonaness, iceationstess ; ete. 

If much principles hold good, there is no reason to appoee 
that the human race is not sasceptible of » culture and develop. 
mont of the highest physical and mental character. All 
developed plants are capable of very grent modifications by 
means of cultivation ; and all highly.developed animals, in the 
same Way, by means of eduestion, climate, and mode of lif. 
"Phia doctrine is illustrated in the fact, that the most perfect— 
the naturalist would say, monstrous—double roses result by cul~ 
tivation from the marsh-rose, with {ta single row of potala, 
‘Wheat and rice, in their original, wild state, bore grains having 
littte farinaceous ot life-sustaining material. ‘The parent of all 


our namorous and delicious varieties of apples ix 
pitter Siberian erab, Kven tho lusclons peach 
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willendeavor to show what qualifications should be made in the: 
expressfons of the Taw, as here presented. 

‘That childron tosomble thelr parents fo body, fe capacition, 
and in dispositions, is a general fuet too well known to require ® 
Inbored attempt at proof, It is the law of all offspring. Son 
sible men know that when they desire # colt to be distinguished 
for speed or strength, or Aardthood, for slenderness or weight, 
they must choowe a sireor a dam, or still better, both, that are dine 
tinguished forthe same quality. Senriblo mon know that whos all 
other conditions are favorable, they are not disappoiuted in the 
result at whioh-they aim; but they know equally well, that euch 
disappointment frequently befalls thom,and that this is nol becuase 
there ia no Jaw in the caso, but because there are other jaws 
which come [nto play subsequently to the fact of generation, 
modifying the notion of the former, and resulting in spparent 
exceptions to the geoeral rule, 

What I desire to impress on the minds of my readors, is that, 
wince every thing that shall, in the natural course of events, 
happen to modify the mind, character, and physical form of the 
child subsequently to the act of genoration, is really determined, 
though not known beforehand; therefore it follows that th 
capabilitics of the future man or woman are fixed by the con 
ditions attending the fact, 

At is not my present business to inquire, as does Walker in 
hia {ostructive treatise on “ Intermarriago," What particular 
portion of the face, form and disposition cuck pareat contrl 
‘butes? 1 would merely remind the reader, thut as an almost 
sniversal sole, sone and daughters do resemble both fathers und 
mothors, and then ask Why is thin the fact? What can the 
merely material part or office of cither father or mother do 
toward bringing out so wonderful and goneral a resultt Is not 
‘this resemblance the work of the vital-force that parte from 
both parents to fix its lodgmeng within the new germ, and build 
ups nowexpreasion of its own Grigin and inhorent nature? Docs 
not this one fact of the hereditary transmission of 
and vital qualities sugtain all that hay boon advanced relative te 
the indispensublencss of an organizing force, avis eile or ove 
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medicatrix muturce, which moulds and develops the materials of 
wach living body at its will? 

Te summary conclusion of views in questions of so much 
dmportanee, I muy recapitulate certain general facts, principles, 
und consequences, ag nocessary for the developmott of physical 
aud mental strength and beauty. 

Abies fact that matter never moulda itsclf into Living vege- 
table oF aniioal forms, while os « principle, the couree of Nature 
Be uniform, That which bes once been, is still under like con- 
‘Gitious, possible ; conseyuently, in and before every organized 
being there must be » typical organizing force, which acts apon 
meatier snd moulda it ia barmony with its own inherent 


qualities, : 
Tt isu fact, that afepring, of whatover spectes, resemble pa 
_ venta in a vast majority of instances. It is safe to assume, 
hence, that such resemblance always exints, eave where some 
peondary late Was been brought to bear more powerfully, and 
se modified the product of parental action, Conseguently, all 
“offspring must have inherited their organizing force, or wie vite, 
from parents of the same species, 
Ti fe a fact, that offkpring of one species never proves to ba- 
toxome other, Differoat species bave never been known 
successfully Tnlermix, 0 as (o produce » mongrel mee capa 
‘bie of porpetusting iteclf, Mules alwaya rotumm by degrove tc 
one parental species or ihe other; or clee they perish, Conse 
quendly, epecice nover intermix, or change from thoir oxscotial 
characters. Necessarily, thon, the first individuals of overy 
eprcles must have been dirvcily eveated, and not gradually de- 


a man has aot bea developed from tbe tadpole, 
. the monkey to hie present status as lord of the animal 
He was created map—a rodimental man—and can 
into an imprebed, elevated, perfect man—re- 

gman and man ooly, whatever his retrocession or pro 
‘and mental attributes, This doctrine simply 

inability of Nofwere, by any process of evelution ot 
whatever, to have farnishod either the body or the 


o 
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organizing force of man or any other existing spoctes; and the 
necessity of a primordial selfexisting Superior Oreative energy 
to accomplish all results of thia kind, 

Finally, I allirm that « human being is » complex unit—very 
complicate, mixed, various—but not really heterogeneous, Or 
ganized matter and spirit, or soul, meet in a common purpose, 
and by wis vit and other forces develop a living organized 

_ being, 

‘This outline of my views will, T think, be amply sustained by 
the Physiological, Anatomical, Pathological and Morphological 
fscts and revelations contained in the subsequent pages of this 
volume, I have carefully explored the latest und most reliable 
and improved authorities on all matters bearing on the develop- 
ment of the physical étamina of the Kemale Sex, and the Pre- 
servation of her Beauty, Health and Intellectaal Pacaltics, and 
am warranted in believing that I have omitted nothing essen- 
tially important ee worthy of being known. I claim for the 
‘work no especial originality of style or diction, having freely 
incorporated facta and ideas of numerous writers with euch date 
as have come within the range of my own professional ex- 
perleuce and philosophicsl deductions. I have, therefore, not 
thought ft necessary to quote authorities literally in every ine 
stance, or to marthe general compilation with notes or references 
to @ multitude of names and works not generally known—my 
object being solely to present the fallest amount of instructive 
‘and scientific information in the most portable or convenient 
form, 
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CHAPTER 1. 


ANATOMY, OF STRUCIURE OF THE FEMALE ORGANY 
OF GENERATION. 


THE PEMALE SEXUAL ORGANS. 


Tue generative or reproductive organs of the 
himan female are usually divided into the internal 
ani external, Those regarded as internal are con- 
cealed from view and protected within the body. 
Those that can be readily perceived are termed ex- 
ternal. The entrance of the vagina may be stated as 
the line of demarcation of the two divisions, 


EXTERNAL ORGANS OF GENERATION, 


‘The external organs of gencration consist of the 
Mons Veneris, Eaternal and Internal Labia, Clitoris, 
Meatus Grinarivs and Hymen, 

1 Mons Vexents.—This is the prominence situated 
over the symphysis pubis, consisting of the integu 
ments or skin, (fatty or adipose tissue), and sebaceous 
follicles, and covered with hair at puberty. 

2 Bxreuvan Lasia—The labia majors (large lips), 

6t (53) 
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are sometimes called the external lips of the vagina, 
and close the orifice of that passage, or canal. They 
are two thick membranous folds, constituting the 
sides of the external pudendum, und extending from 
the mons veneris above to the perinwum below. By 
their union below the perineum, they form the for 
chette or frmnum. At the posterior extremity, close 
to the extrance of the vagina, there is a small de- 
pression termed the fossa navicularis, Externally, 
the labia majora consists of a delicate skin covered 
with hair, continuous with that of the thigh and 
pubis region. The internal eurface resembles 9 mu- 
cous membrane; is thin and smooth, of a reddish or 
pink color in young, and pale in old age; being aup- 
plied with sebaceous follicles or depressions which 
secrete an oleaginous substance, In the virgin both 
lips are closely united, forming a longituittinal slit 
After frequent coition and parturition they remain, 
more or less, permanently separated by the labia 
minor (the smaller or inner lips), protruding between 
them. They are sometimes the seat of swelling and 
suppuration, which ix frequently very painful and 
distressing to the patient. ‘They occasionally entirely 
unite, which ia caused by ulceration and the elose 
approximation of euch labia. They are sometimes 
no united in this way at birth. The diseases of 

these parts are frequently the veka! un 
cleanliness. 

8, Curroxis—This is a body which is seen immo 
diately below the mons veneris, by separating the 
external Jabia. It is usually about one inch in 
Iongth, and formed similarly to the male penis, Is 
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cending rami of the ischisa, to each of which an 
erector muscle is attached. The corpora cavernosa 
unite ander the eymphyeis pubis terminating in the 
glana of the clitoris which reaches beyond the pre- 
puce in the shape of a roundish body of the size of 
a pea. It is united superiorly to the symphysis pubis 
by means of a frenulum, and inferiorly to the labia 
minora by means of another frenulum. This portion 
of the pudendum is richly endowed with nerves and 
vessels. It becomes erect during coition, and is the 
principal seat of the thrill or voluptuous sensation in 
the fsmale. In nymphomania, the clitoris is some- 
times cut by the knife and the parts cauterized, before 
this species of insanity can be permancatly cured. 
‘The clitoris of the women living in a warm climate 
is usually larger than with those of colder zones, 
Such is its excessive length among the Abyssinian, 
Mendingan, and Ibbon women, that it is e popular 
usage to extirpate a portion of the obstruction. 
When the Abyssininns were converted to Chris- 
tianity, this species of circumcision was abolished as 
a remnant of paganism. ‘T’ho men, however, soon 
rebelled agninst the innovation, when it became ne- 
ceseary for the Propaganda of Rome to send a sur- 
geon to restore the ancient custom, The clitoris is 
sometimes four or five inches in length, and of the 
thickness of a boy's penis prior to pubescence, Such 
malformation has induced unnatural satisfaction of 
the sexual instinct between two women, or between @ 
so-called hermaphrodite and a virgin, The so-termed 
"Lesbian love,” or the lustful embraces of women of 
each other, srose from such abnormal condition of 
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the clitoris. This revolting vice. derived its samo 
from the Island of Lesbos, where it was practiced by 
the celebrated postess Sappho. In ancient Rome 
there was a society of these creatures who were called 
the “Tribades.” Priorto the first Krench revolution, 
there was a similar eociety im Paris, who, as if to. add 
mockery to their infamy, called themselves tho 
“ Vestals.” 

4. Inreasat Lani, ox Nywpne—These are two 
distines folds of membranes lying within the labia ma- 
jora, (orexternal lips) and attached above to the clitoris 
and extemal labia below. Posteriorly they are closer 
together than anteriorly; externally they terminate 
ima cock’s-comb-shaped, indented, free margin. They 
consist of wdelicnte crimson mombrany, richly pro- 
vided with nerves Between its external and internal 
Tayers is concealed « loose cellular tissue and a num. 
ber of mucous glands. Hach lip divides at the ante- 
Tior and supcrior extremity into two crara. The 
Tower ones unite with the clitoris, while the upper 
‘ones, above the clitoris, unite and form a sort of cap 


OB prepiice. : 

Tn Hindostan, Persia, and Turkey, they are much 
elongated, and have to be removed with the knife on 
" account of their interference in child-birth. In labor 
they protrade, and are not unfroquently laccrated, at 
‘the same time protecting the external labia. Among 
“Women, who have borne many childron, such élonga- 

“tion is very ‘considerable. 
She females in whom they do not protrade, 
labia minora have the rosy color of a mudons 
When they protrude they become dry, 
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hard, and assume a brown color. If the sexual or 
guns are abused they become much relaxed, and hang 
down like flaps of an inch in width, Among tho 
women of the Hottentots and Bosjemans, thay are 
sometimes from six to eight inches long, as described 
by travelers, Among the northern tribes of Afries, 
also, they are habitually so long that they lave to be 
cut off 

5. Unerara, on Meatus Uxcwanivs—This is the 
opening into the bladder—about one inch below theeli- 
toris, and one-third of an inch above the upper surface 
of the moathofthe vagina. The meatas urinarius 
forms a small, pad-shuped ring. It is situnted in 
little fossa, or lacune, or “depression. Many females 
are undor the impression that the urine passes along 
the vagina. The opening into the bladder terminates 
externally, and on a line with the external opening of 
the vagina ‘The internal labia give an external 
direction to the current of urine, and thus prevent it 
from passing into the vagina, It sometimes becomes 
necessary to draw off the contents of the bladder in 
females, for a considerable length of tima The pa- 
tiont horself, or some of bor female friends, may soon 
become soquainted with the passage or use of the 
fernale cathoter, aud thus obviate the exposare which 
is very repugnant to a delicate female. The triangu- 
lar space between the clitoris, meatus urinarigs, and 
labia minora, is termed the vewibele of the vagina 

6 Hywex, or Vaainat Vatye—Thix is a thin 
membrane of semi-lunar shape, and stretched scroas 
the orifice of the vagina, (¥ig.1.) It hae generally 
one oF more openings for the passage of the menses 
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Imperforated hymen has been known to cause great 
distress in many females, at their first catamenial flow, 
the discharge of blood completely blocking up the 
‘vaginal canal and extending into the uterus or womb, 
thus causing bysterical paroxysms and other alarm- 
ing symptoms. In such cases it must be ruptured and 
the discharge eliminated. It is usually ruptured ot 
the first sexual congress, Sometimes, howover, it is 
0 tense and unyiclding as to require the aid of a 
Knife before the eexual act can be accomplished. In 
virgina tho. sexual delight is increased even by the 
pain which the tearing of the hymen éaQiges, 
‘The presence of the hymen was formerly considered 
& Certain test of virginity, on account of its being 
Fuptured: during coition, This idea has long sinco 
‘been repudiated, for it is not unfrequently lozt through 
accident, diseases, etc. In many instances, it does not 
give way in the first or subsequent connections and 
In such cases, the spermatozoa of the 
male work themselves through the opening in the 
‘hymen, and finally pass up through the vagina, ute- 
ras, and into the Fallopian tubes, where impreguation 
‘ocours. Therefore, medical writers no longer regard 
, of the hymen as proof of chastity, or its 
absence a proof of immorality. 
~ When the labia and nymph» are removed, a vas- 
‘cular croctile structure is brought to view, with the 
‘@outractile muscle which surrounds the mouth of the 
These are called Pars Intermedic, Bulius 
“Vestibule, and Constrictor Vaginal Muscle, 
Sntermedia—This doreal vein (Fig. 1, &) 
Hitoria gives off several branches which com 
With other branches given off anteriorly 
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These veins enter the body of the clitoris by two 

rows of apertures or canals along its ander surisco— 

then afterward pass out of the clitoris, (previously 
uniting with the veins from the glands of the clitoria, 

labia, and nymphs), and form a series of convoluted — 
yoins, which pass down and terminate in the bulb of 

the vestibule. This is the structure termed by Robelt 

the Pars Intermedia, (Fig. 1, «) 

b, Bulbus Vestibuli, or Bulb of the Vagina—Lying 
on both sides of the entrance into the vagina, imme: 
diately behind the labia and nymphm, are two bulbous 
masses, consisting of tortuous veins enclosed in 9 
fibrous membrane. They are about the size of a chest- 
nut when in a collapsed state. When well-filled with 
blood they may be compared to a leech, (tg. 1, a.) 
They are continuous with the Pars Jntermatia just 
described. 

¢. Conatrictor Vaginal Muscl-—The clitoris, pars 
intermedia, and bnlbus vestibuli, are enclosed in a 
thin musele, which is called the Constrictar Vaginal 
Musole, (Fy. 1, 4. &c.) The fibres of this musele intere 
lace with the fibres of the sphincter ani enclosing 
the mouth of the rectum. The muscle becomes 
smaller as it asconds, and embracing the vestibular 
bulb, converges and meets at the root of the clitoris 
its follow from the opposite sida, where it (the muscle) 
terminates inanarrow tendon, The office of this mus- 
cle is to compress the dorval vein, and at theeame time 
the lower portion, by compressing the vascular appa- 
ratus of the yestibuli bulb, forces the blood upward 
into the body of the clitoris, and thus producing con- 
gestion and ¢rection of that organ —(Qyelop, of Anat, 
a Phys) 





CHAPTER I. 
INTERNAL ONGANS OF GENERATION, 


Tas internal reproductive organs of tho fomale 
‘consist of the Vagina, Uterus, Fallopian Tules or 
Driduets, sad Ovari. 

1. Vaorxa.—This lies between the rectum and the 
bisddor, and extends from the external labia to the 
neok of the uterus. It is about one inch in diameter 
in virgins, but much larger in those who have borne 
children. Its length is from five to six inches, Tho 
Uterine end surrounds the neck of the womb and 
‘assists in supporting tho same, 

‘The Vagina consists of three coats or distinct mem- 
‘branes—the external being fibrons, the middle mus- 
enlar, and the internal mucous. The latter secretes a 
mucus, which, when the female is in good health, is 
merely sufficient to keep the vagina in a moist condi- 
tion. When it does more than this, the secretion is 
Gischarged externally, and called Leucorrhes, or 
Whites. Tn ooition this secretion is imcreasod. The 
“vagina in some females contracts powerfully when 
“stimulated by the male intromittent organ, which 
‘“Moreases sexual pleasures during the act of copula- 
“Hon. The office of this organ is to receive the somi- 

ie ‘fiuid and facilitate ite passage into the uterus. 
menstruation it also yoids the ontamenial 
(61) 
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flow, and it likewise transmits the footus and placenta 
during labor, 

Abnormal conditions of the vagina occasionally 
exist. It some instances it has been found wanting 
there being no trace of any canal leading to the ute* 
rus observed. Sometimes this channel is eo narrow 
‘4 scarcely to admit a goose quill through its length, 
but such cases, howover, aro very rare. 

A vertical septum occasionally divides the vagina 
through ita whole course, thus exhibiting a double 
Yagina and a double hymen. (Fiz, 2.) Such mal- 


Fro. 2. 


‘The Batty of the pleroe divided lots \we halve, which are walled st the wares 
bby @ borianeta! corminincare eepreseating the funden, The om atert and yaing ary 
Moadta, (After Boch) 

formation, however, does not prevent conception or 
parturition. In other instances, a transverse septum 
may obstruct the vagina more or Jess completely, 
Such obstruction is seldom perfect; benee, as there is 
usually some perforation, thers may be no hindrance 
to impregnation. Such blockade may occur st any 
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three inches in length, and two in breadth at the 
points of attachment to the Fallopian tubes, Tho 
diamotor of the neck is much lees, being usually 
about one inch, 

The uterus is usually divided into three parts— 
called the fundus, body, and neck. The fiendus is 
that portion above the insertion of the Fallopian 
tubes. It ia very dense, ( iy. 4,a0,) and firm in 
texture. It is a portion the least subject to disorgani 
vation from any cause. Other portions of the womb 
are liable to be destroyed by carcinomatous or cancer: 
ous ulcerwtion, while the fundos remains uninjured. 
On the other hand, it is the part of the organ to 
which polypi that are not cervicle are found adhering. 
Tt is to the fundus, also, that the placenta is most 
usually attached. 

The body of the uterus is included between the line 
above indicated and another (Fig. 4, BB) drawn 
through the narrowost part of the organ, or where the 
walls of the womb are in closest approximation. "The 
body constitutes the principal portion of the uterus, 
and is that part which expands more than any other to 
invest the ovum. The walls here are usually half an 
inch thick and well supplied with blood veasels, 

The cervix, or neck, (Fig. 4, ¢c) is oylindriform in 
shape, and composed of tissue similar to the body of 
the utcrus, ‘The walls aro about the same thickness 
a8 the body, but do not approximate, thus leaving a 
spindle-shaped cavity, called the canal or cavity of 
the cervix. Tho part below the line (D, D) projects 
into the vagina and is called the vaginal portion, 
Around its base, the walls of the upper surface of the 





TomrEaron 


Ne mteriee orvity  € 6, forvisal cavity oF eanal & latereal oe incl: 4 eaten 

‘al ep mtorh; FJ, Patlopinn tehew; oa, vagion (dd Fat.) 
Fagina is attached; hence, the neck does not lie im- 
‘Mediately within the vaginal canal, but projects from 
‘Hs upper wall, and is there seemingly suspended. 
Sometimes the projection is so slight that there is 
difficulty in bringing the cervix or neck into view by 
‘means of the speculum. he position of the neck 
ithe part from injury in coition. At the 
apex of the neck is observed a transverse fissure, 
which is the terminal end of the cervical canal, 
Whis opening is called the os-externum uteri, or the 
‘external orifice of the cervical canal. (Jy. 4, «) 
WWhis external orifice of the womb is bordered by two 
lips, which aro distinguished as the anterior 

o 
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and posterior lips of the os-uteri, The anterior lip 
ia the smallest, and projects but slightly into the va- 
gina. This unequal form of the two lips has given 
rise to the term os-tincm—the orifice of the uterus, 
In the virgin this part of the uterus is smooth and 
firm, like soft cartilage. After the birth of many 
children, it becomes much enlarged, xoft, tlaceid and 
of irregular form. ‘The uterus being a hollow organ, 
possesses both an internal and external surface, The 
external surface is partially covered by a reflection of 
the peritoneum, which is a dense, smooth fibrous 
tissue that lines the whole abdominal cavity. It is 
by the reflection of this membrane that the broad lig 
aments are formed which we shall presently describe, 
The internal cavity of the uterus in the unimpreg+ 
nated state is nothing mure than a narrow triangular 
interspace between flattened walls, which are cither in 
immodiate contact or are separated slightly from ench 
other, and the space filled with mucus. The Fallo- 
pinn tubes after passing into the uterus expand, 
trumpet-like, and mieet the cervical canal opening 
upward, and the three openings expanding in this 
way, thus form the triangular cavity of the uterus, 
By stadying the form of the cavity of this organ, 
all the phenomena of the entrance of the ovurn into 
the uterus and ita detention there before it becomes 
detached to the uterine walls, may be perfoctly ander- 
stood. This cavity is lined by a mucous membrane 
of a pale pink color, except in cases where death hag 
acourred during menstrantion, when it is of a deep 
red hue, This membrane is not smooth, as itappeara 
to be when viewed with the nuked eye, but ix perfo- 
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fated everywhere by the orifice of minute canals or 
follicles. (Fig. 4, &) 

The membrane lining the cavity of the cervix or 
neck of the womb is arranged in numerous folds or 
plicw, (Fig. 4, ¢ ¢) which gives a large amount of se- 
eretory surface to a comparatively limited space, 
‘This mucous membrane is largely supplied with 
crypts or follicles, which secrete copiously when 
diseased. 

After repeated pregnancies these folds become 
prominent and thickened, preeenting a bulbous ap- 
pearance, resembling the branches of a tree; hence 
the origin of the old term arbor vite, by which this 
Structure was commonly designated. 

As before remarked, the internal surface of the 
uterus presents, when examined under a microscope, 
a large number of small follicles or canals, which 
Pursue a tortuous or meandering course and ramify 
in the substance of the mucous membrane. Besides 
these mucons canals there is a number of small closed 
follicles, which have an important bearing upon the 
functions of the uterus, as will be explained in another 
phice. 

All mucous membranes are formed of cells called 
epithelium, and arranged in several layers of cells or 
in a single layer. The single layer is called the 
eylindrical epithelium, while the sevoral layors are 
called pavement or scaly epithelium. To some parts 
of the cylindrical epithelium, there is a emall fibre 
like appendages or projection, which modification is 
called cilis, The cilia are in motion im the living 
‘betly, which motion resembles the appearance of a 
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field of grain when influcneed by the wind, causing 
an undulating or wave-like oscillation, 

‘The vagina and outer portion of the cervix is cov 
ered by the scaly epithelium, which form of epithe- 
lium is never ciliated. Within the eprvical canal 
the epithelium changes its form, becoming cylindrical 
and ciliated, Above the cervix it again becomes 
changed to the pavement or scaly epithelium. It will 
bo necessary to allude to the different forma of the 
epithelium of the uterus when treating of leucorrhaa 
and conception, 

It is supposed that the movement of the cilia is to 
assist the spermatozoa of the male semen in posing 
into the uterus through ita cervical or narrow portion, 
Immediately below the epithelium membrane and 
upon which it rests is a thin layer of albuminous 
liquid, called basement membrane, containing numer- 
ous granules, which form the nuclei of the cells 
of which this membrane is composed. This liquid is 
the matrix of these cells, and is derived from the 
‘blood-vessels, which form a capillary network, under- 
lying the whole epithelium surfiee, 

‘The lining membrane of the uterus, with its crypts 
and ramifying follicles or canals, secrete a mucus 
which is eliminated or poured out upon its surface, 
keeping it in a moist condition, when the female is in 
good health, “When the same membrane is inflamed, 
or irritated, the secretion is increased and changed, 
constituting discase. 

The body of the uterine walls consista of muscular 
tigsne, lined, as before stated, on the outside, by re- 
eotions of the peritoncum, which line the whole 





abdominal cavity, and internally by the epithelium or 
mucous membrane. Thix portion of the uterine walla 
as remarkably firm and solid, and constitutes the 
greatest bulk of tho organ. 

All muscular fibre in the living body possess in- 
hereat contractile power, which is made manifest wacn 
A stinmulus is applicd. In the uterus, after the foetus 
has arrived at maturity, which is nine lanar months, 
there is a peristaltic contraction taking» place, but 
which does not extend to all parts of the muscular 
Hissue of the uterus alike. ‘I'he object is to preas out 
the’ contents of the cavity; hence the contraction or 
fores must be applied to the fundus and body of the 
‘uterus, whilo that of the cervix becomes relaxed, 
In this way contraction of the upper and relaxation 
of the lower part of the uterus continues until the 
fetus is expelled into the vagina. The contractile 
power of the uterine walls is dependent upon an ex- 
citing cause—which cause is, no doubt, that of the 
fontus increasing in innervation or nerve-foree, which 

upon the musoles causes the peculiar contrae- 
tion im child-birth. ‘The uterus is largely supplied 
With blood-vessels, lymphatics and nerves. The nerves 
‘are derived from the spinal and sympathetic nervous 


system. 
4. Ligauests or raz Urexva—Tl 

plied to several duplications of the peri 

“a8 to strands or bands of muscular or fibrous tissue, 

‘The ligaments connect together tha appendages of the 

terus, support it, and limit its motion within the 


There are four of these livaments—the round, 
‘and the utero-vesicle. 
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a. Round Ligaments.—These are sometimes eallea 
the sub-pabie ligaments They consist of flattened 
cords or bands of maseular and fibrous tissue, These. 
bands arise in the tendons of the internal oblique 
and transveraalis muscles of the abdomen, near the! 
symphysis pubis, or front bone of the pelvis, and are 
inserted into the uterus near the commencement of 
the Fullopian tubes. (Fig. 6.) The ligament of the 
right side is generally shorter than the left. Henee 
in pregnancy the uterus usually inclines to that side, 
‘The round ligaments are composed of smooth musow- 
lar fibres arranged in bundles and derived from the 
uterus, 

2b. Broad Ligaments —The peritoneum, after cover 
ing the front, back and fundus of the uterus, extends 
off in two folds or layers to the side and base of the 
pelvis, to which they are attached. By the arrange 
ment of these ligaments the cavity of the pelvis is 
divided into two chambers—the anterior one containe 
ing the bladder, and the posterior, or desper, hold- 
ing the rectum and portion of the small intestines— 
while the uterus occupies the septum between them, 
(Fey. 8.) 

To the upper border of the broad ligaments are 
three folds, called the leaser wings. The central or 
superior of these contains the Fallopian tubes, and is 
called the mesentery of the tubes, The smaller pos- 
terior fold invests the ovary, together with its proper 
ligament; while the third or anterior fold inclines 
obliquely toward the uterus, and constitutes the coy- 
ering of the round ligaments. (Plat 5.) Between 
the laminw or folds of these ligaments are found the 
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Dlood-vessels, lymphatica and nerv.s, which supply 
the uterus and its appondagee. The broad ligamenta 
fre considered by some writers more as 2 mesentery 
than a ligament, on account of their investing the 
futerus Tits appendages are attached to the pelvis in 
the same manuer as the mesentery attaches the intes- 
tines to the spine—the space between the folds suffice. 
ing for the conveyance of the blood-vessels and 
nerves. 

e The Uiero-Sncral Ligamensz—From the back side 
of the neck of the uterus, two folds of peritoneum 
proceed toward the rectum. Between these folds are 
two corresponding bands of fibrous tissue which ex- 
tend from the substance of the neck or cervix of the 
Uaterus and are inserted into the sacrum. The office 
‘of these ligaments is to prevent the womb from being 
forced upward in the act of conjunction, and to limit 
the descent of the organ in erect posture of the.body. 

d, The Utero: Vesicle Ligaments—Opposite to tho 
‘point of junction of the body and neck of the uterus, 
hero the peritoneum is reflected forward on the blad- 
der, aro observed two lateral folds coatsining bundles 
of fibrinous tissue. These constitute the anterior or 
‘utero-vosicle ligaments, 

4, Fatnorian Tuxes ox Ovapucts—The Fallu 
pian tubes are the excrotory ducts of the ovaries, as 
‘the'vas deferens are the excretory ducts of the testi- 
‘eles. The Fallopian tubes differ from the vas def 
“erens, as woll as every other excrotory duct in thy 

 BBimal economy, on account of being entirely de- 
“tached from the glands or ovaries, The Fallopian 
or ovaduets mre equally developed on both 
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sides of the body in all vertebrate or back-bone ani- 
mals, except in the class of Aves or birds. (Fig. 26, 9) 
With this clase: the right tube becomes atrophied at 
an earlier period, while the left continnes to develop, 

Each ovaduct has the form of a conical tube, the 
base of which being free and directed toward the 
ovary, while the apex isattached to the uterus The 
shape of the tubes resembles a horn or trumpet, par+ 
ticularly when straitened out. The length of these 
tubes varies in different subjects, but the average 
length is four and a half inches, The diameter of 
the tubes will only admit of « bristle, but the canal 
at its external or free surface will admitof a quill of 
ordinary size, The outer edge of the tubes am 
broken into a number of fringe-like processea of un- 
equal length, constituting the fimbriated portion, or 
corpus fimbriatum, in the centre of which is seen the 
orifice called corpus abdominali. ‘The tubes themselyoa 
are composed of strong fibrous tiseue, similar to the 
uterus, and are invested like tho latter organ, with 
the peritoneum, by being placed between the folda 
of the broad ligaments as before described. The in 
tarnal cost is a mucous or epithelium mombrane, but 
different from that which lines the uterus. Here are 
found no crypts or follicles as exist in the 
membrane of the uterus, but a very dolicate pink 
layer of undeveloped tissue, mixed with numerous 
formative cells. 

Under ordinary ciroumstances, and when these or 
gans are in health, the canals of the Fallopian tubes 
contain only a small quantity of viscid mucus When 
death takes place during the menstrual period, this 
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fluid i ound to be replaced by uncoagulated blood 
‘of a dark color. The fimbriated portion or infund\ 
dulum, performs an office of more importance than ‘t 
usually has the credit of doing. It is this portion 
of the tube that grasps the surface of the ovaries, 
receiving and conveying the ova to the uterus, 

From illustrations given in works a very poor-idea 
of the beauty of this structure can be obtained. To 
‘eomprehend the wonderful peculiarity of the delicate 
plices or fringes with which the expanded month- 
piece of the tubes are beset, they should be examined 
under water, When thus inspeeted in the young and 
healthy subject, the funnel-shaped projections ars 
arranged in numerous folds and leaflets, which are 
merely continuations of the similar plicw which line 
the cavity of the tubes. The office of these delicate 
and down-like folds is doubtless to receive and en- 
tangle the delicate ovum in one of the numerous 
channels which are formed between the leaflets and to 
eonduet it into the cavity of the tube toward which 
they are diverged. (Plate 6.) 

‘Where are a great variety of forms of these funnel- 
shaped projections—no two subjects presenting the 
same appesrances, They seem to bear a certain rela- 
tion to the age of the persons in which they are found. 
Tn the young subject at the age of puberty, and in 
those who have borne a few children, they exhibit that 
riohneas and profusion of folds already described. 

Puboovarian Ligament,—This so-called ligament 
eonsists of one of the fimbriw prolonged upon the 
‘outer margin or base of the broad ligament or mesen- 
tery of the tube. (Fig. 6,0.) It was supposed by 

7 
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the older anatomists that the office of this ligament 
was to draw the ond of the tube upon the ovary. 
This view is not entertained at the present day, Its 
office is to keep the fimbriated extremity of the tube 
within s certain distance of the ovary, and permit the 
orifice to be easily applied over the glané or ovary 
when it is required. By this arrangement the tube is 
enabled to enclose any portion of the ovary that may 
pe needed. ‘The length of this ligament is one and a 
balf to two inches in length, 

5. Orricz oF Tae Fatnortan Tosxs.—The Fallo- 
pian tubes perform a double office, reociving the ova 
from the ovaries, and conveying ther into the uterus, 
and also receiving the spermatic fluid of the male and 
conveying it from the uterus in the direction of the 
ovaries, the tubes being the seat of impregnation. 

These conclusions are derived from observation 
upon mammalian animals as well as the human 
fernale, the functions in cither case bemg cascntially 
the same. It is accordingly quite clearly demon- 
strated that the office of the fimbriated extremitics 
of the Fallopian tubes is to become expanded over a 
certain portion of the ovaries—the extent of the sur- 
face depending upon the relative size of the ovaries, 

In some mammalia, as tho cst, for instance, the 
extremity of the tube is sufficiently large to encom. 
pass the entire ovary, 80 that an ovum escaping from 
any part of its surfuce, will be conveyed or fall into 
the orifice, and be drawn into the canal. In many 
other animals, however, as well as in the haman 
female, the size of the tube is only large enongh) to 
cover one-third or one-half of the ovary at one time, 
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fo that, in all caves, a selection must be made of the 
‘exact spot where the ovum is discharged, or else the 
ovam will be lost by falling into the cavity of the 
abdomen. 

Sterility in the female is sometimes caused by a 
morbid adhesion of the tube to a portion of the ovary. 
By what power the mouth of the tube is directed 
toward a particular portion of an ovary, from which 
the ovum is about to be discharged, remains entirely 
unknown, as does also the precise nature of the cause 
whioh affects this movement. 

‘The tubo-ovarian ligament (Fig. 6, d.) serves at all 
times to keep the extremity of the tube in contiguity 
‘with the ovary, but by what agency the orifice of 
the tube ia drawn toward ond the fimbrim become 
expanded upon the ovary cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. The only way to account for the move- 
ment is the contraction of the low contractile form 
of bre of which this ligament iz compozed, which is 
found in some of the lower-order animals. It was 
formerly supposed that the approximation of the 
mouth of the tube and the ovary occurred under tho 
tnflwence of sexual orgasm—an inference natural 
‘enough so long as it was believed that the ova were 
isoliarged from the ovary during and as a conse. 

of sexual congress. This cannot, with our 

firesent knowledge of physiology, be admitted; for it 

is now a well-settled fact that in all mammalia, in- 

‘cluding the human female, the discharge of the ova 
or eggs takes place during the menstrual discharge and 
not during sexual congress, The approximation of 
“the Fallopian tube to the ovary at such times is to he 
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of a guinea-pig in three quarters of an hour after 
coitus, The power by which the semen reaches the 
tubes is partly by its ejaculation from the male organ 
toward the mouth of the uterus, and by the ciliary 
covering of the membrane lining the neck of the 
womb, which assist the movements of the spermatozoa 
to ascond into that organ, by their own inherent 
power. In this way they are enabled to pass up inty 
the tube, where their progress is then arrested by the 
cilia lining, the tubes having a downward movernent 
for the purpose of conveying the ova toward the 
uterus, and retarding the movement of the spermatozoa, 
By this arrangement of the ciliated 

the egg or ovum and spermatozoa 

gether in the middle and lower third of the Fallopian 
tube, where impregnation usually occurs, 

‘This explanation properly belongs to the article on 
Conception, to which the reader is referred, 

Tn order to show the precise limits of the functions 
of the ovaducts, it will be necessary to examine par- 
fioularly the evidence which serves to show that the 

* ovary is the part in which the ovum is formed, and 
that the uterus is the place in which it is inverted or 
developed; and also that the Fallopian tubes are the 
conducting media by which the ovum is transmitted 
from the formative to the recipient organ: likewise, 
that these tubes are the seat where the ovum becomes 
impregnated by contact with the spermatoza while 
om its pasage)to the uterus, (Fiz. 5.) One of tho 
most remarkable ciroumetances connected with the 
‘Benerative process is the periods of separation of the 

Ova from the ovary and their passage along tho Fal 
* 
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Jopian tubes to the uteras, which will be more par 
ticularly explained in the article on Conception, 


DETKOTS IN THK STRUCTURE OF THE FALLOPIAN 
TURES. 


Chansster mentions the case of a woman who, not 
withstanding she had but one ovary, one Fallopian 
ube, and one side of the uterus absent, had borne 
ten living children. Her death having occurred a 
short time after the birth of her last chiki, a good 
opportunity waa afforded for examining the parts 
when this curious fact was abundantly established. 
Hence the absence of one tube and ovary will not 
cause sterility, although such a misfortune must 
necessarily follow when they are entirely wanting. 
Sometimes the tubes aro short and there may bean 
absence of the fimbriw, The former might not cause 
sterility, but tho latter would, 

Adhesions not unfrequently take place from in- 
flammation between the tubes and peritoneum and 
intestines, which is apt to displace the arrangement 
of the parts, ‘This is one of the most frequent causes 
of wierility, and is of that nature that cannot be obvi- 
mtod, ‘The tubes may become distended, with blood 
avourmulated from the menstrual flow. A case of this 
kind in stated in the American Journal of Medical 
Science, No. xxxv. Jt is that of a woman who, 
after her second confinoment, had an of inflam. 
mation of the uterus, which termin in a union 
of the utorino walls, Behind this obstruction the 
‘menstrual flow accumulated, until the Fallopisa tubes 








d to the formation of the female ova or eggs, 

0 ‘is not fully developed until about the pe~ 

fiod of puberty, It is usually wbout the size of w 
Jarge chestaut when fally developed, their weight 
Being about one-quarter of an ounce. They lie im- 
bedded in the broad ligaments between the uterus and 
fimbriated extremity of the Fallopian tubes, Besides 
the connection which it has to the uterus through the 


intervention of the broad ligaments, it has another 
uniting if to the womb, known as the li 

owarit, or ovarian ligament, (Fig. 6, 4) while it is also 
connected to the Fallopian tube by another ligament 


Daring pregnancy the ovaries change position, As 
the uterus expands it carries them along with it into 
the abdominal cavity, 

Structure of the Ovary—The ovaries, like tho ufo- 
ras and Fallopian tubes, are covered! with tho perito 
neum, derived from broad ligaments, which form their 
outer covering. (Fig. 7, ¢, a.) Below this outer cont, 
we find another composed of dense fibrous tissue, and 
called the tunica albiginea or tunisn propria, (Fig. 7 
BB) This forms a complete investment for the 
ovary. . 

‘After removing this investment or tunic anothe~ 
into view, which is called the stroma or 
parenchyma, Tt lies immediately below the tuntea 
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proper, (Fig. 7, c) thus forming « bed for the germs, 
and protecting the ova from injury. This structure 
ix lurgely supplied with blood-veasels, whieh give it 
a bright red color. When the microscope is applied 
to this structure, it will be found to consist of blood- 
vessels principally—the space between the vessels 
being filled up with fibrous tissue, which bind the 
vessels together, 


OVASACS OR GRAAFIAN VESICLES. 


On cutting into a healthy ovary of a subject not 
wo far advanced in life, a number of «mall vesicles or 
bladders (so small as to require the aid of the micro- 
scope to see them) may be readily separated. ‘These 
vesicles are. named after De Graaf, their discoverer 
In infants and young subjects these vesicles or ovasacs 
are found only upon the periphery, (Mig. 9,) where 


Fre, & 


AOPOCTONENAL SBOTION OF APERT OVART, 
©, distal; 9, poomiimal andj 4, stroma; 9, Crantian follicles of the ordinary cust 
eture valurceesvat: A, etallate rewsine o folFalne whieh have Demt aad ghrwa 
Wher discharging thelr ora. 
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‘they form a thick rind. The spaces between them are 
filled with blood-vessels and fibrous tissue, the latter 
affording support for the vessels, and is called ax 
pefore stated, the stroma. 

After puberty these ovnsacs become buried deeper 
im the structure, even to the very base of the organ. 
Whey are always, however, the most numerous upon 
the outer surface, The number of developed vesicles 
im each ovary visible to the naked eye was formerly 
eomputed at from twelve to twenty, while it was sup- 
posed that when these were exhausted by child-bear. 
ing and miscarriage, the power of procreation ceased. 
‘Recent and careful observation, however, has shown 

‘+ that the number of vesicles in each ovary amounts to 
thirty, fifly, one hundred, and even two hundred, 
while in very young subjects the number exceeds all 
computation. 

“The vesicles are most easily soen in the adult ovary 
by making a perpendicular section. In this way from 
ten to twenty may be brought in view. (Fig. 8) A 
similar section in the ovary of an infant, and exam 

ined with a microscope, will reveal several hundred, 
(4g. 9.) Each Granfian follicle or ovasac is of an 


an einer ane what get trey wontba, Theeeateal poe 
‘af wireeas hed bivod-vevsole ooly. The lighter peripheral part 
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oval form, the contents of which will be now care: 
fally analyzed in order to have a clear comprehension 
of the changes which occur in them during pregnancy, 
and which result in the formation of the body termed 
the corpus luteum, 


STRUCTURE OF GRAAFIAN FOLLICLE, 


Each Graafian follicle is lined by three distinct 
membranes :— 

a, External, Fibrous or Vascular—(Big. 7, B, and 
Fig, 10, 0,0.) This membrane closely embraces the 
ovasac and is derived from the parenchyma or stroma 
of the ovary. If examined with the microscope, it 
will bo found very vascular, ts aiffice is to give ine 
creased support and protection to the ovasas which it 
surrounds, 

4. Second or Middle Coot—This is an independent 
membrane, and in uniting with the external, forms the 
Graafian follicle (Fig. 7,¥, # and Fig. 10,0, 1) 

e Internal Lining, called Bpithelial Membrane, or 
Membrana Granulosa.—(Fig.7, G, G, aud Fig. 10,m, 9.) 
This membrane consists of nucleated cells forming 
gn opithelial lining, the cells of which are eo lightly 
held together that it is doubted whether it is entitled 
to the name of membrane, This structure plays an 
important part to the ovum, which is always found 
lodged within it, As the ovaeac develops, this mom 
brano atranges itself into three distinct layers of 
granules. The membrana granulosa forms the outer 
layer. (Jig, 11, ¢) The second 
around the ovum, constituting its special investment, 





, {0 eeetlon, of two Graaf folticles, tn d.tereat 


representation, 
fareavesenatete Kb rary ot bumaciboala, ealarrd shor ina diene: 
perlioneal orrering ef shevvary j #¢, ovarian euros o the two Iayere 
j atamtbraaa granulons, near which is the discus gramvlosny, 
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OMAAriA# vaniceE oF THE RANBIF 3¢ 100 ntAscrrens—{4fter Barry.) 
4, OOLAE cout oF Canle Of she ovaNe; A, ovaNC; 9, epithelial Linlax oF snecobrARR 


whe Lo Ube yolk wd gorane 


This is called tunica granulosa of Barry, (Fig. 11, ¢) 
The third collects to form a structure composed of 
the central mass, in which the ovum is imbedded, 
corresponding with the cumulus of Baer (#1. T, H, 12), 
of certain cords or flattened bands, from two to four 
in number, which pass off from the central mass out 
ward, to become united with the membrana granulosa 
lining the Granfian follicle These bands or cords 
are termed by Barry the retinacula (Fig. 11, d, d), from 
their supposed office in suspending the ovum and 
retaining it in its proper situation in the Graafian 
vesicle. These bands are not a necessary structure, 
for they are deficient in some animals. As this part 
of the descriptive anatorny seems intricate and dif. 
oult for those unacquainted with the stracture of these 
parts, a more general and familiar explanation will 
be presented to the comprehension of the ordinary 
reader, 
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The ovary may be compared to a horey-comb, the 
walls of the comb formed by stroma or parenchyma, 
‘as already described, lining these cells; or, the Graa- 
fian vesicle are two membranes, which we will call 
the inner and outer coat of the Graaflan vesicle. 
(Fiz, 10,0 v.) Besides this, there are a number of 
cells which De Grant divided into three distinct layers 
or distinct membrane. In the midst of these cella is 
found the little ovum imbued with all the pecull- 
arities of its parent, the human female, and destined 
to become a living being endowed with physical and 
spiritual life. Besides this structure, the Granfian 
follicles contain albuminous Auid of a slight yellowish 
color, which is coagulable by heat. In this fluid float 
granules and ofl globules. 

7. Orwick or THe Ovary.—The ovary is to tho 
female what the testis is to the male. It is the germ- 
preparing organ, and therefore the most essential part 
of the generative apparatas, all the other structures 
being only its accessories. The ovary is not merely 
an organ for the formation of the ova, but is designed 
also for their separation and expulsion when they 
ave reached maturity. This process ix usually 
termed ovulation, and takes place without the assist- 
ance of the male, The ova which are formed at an 
early period are not called into activity until the 
system is sufficiently developed for the parturient 
act to take place without scrious detriment to the 


Is some of tho lower order of animals the whole 
of the vital energies of the parent ig exhausted by one 
‘effort of reproduction. It is probable that long before 

8 
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the time arrives for the development of the ova, many 
of them have perished, their places being continually 
supplied with new formations. On the other band, 
at the decline of life the power of reproducing and 
emitting ova altogether faila. Hence the limitation 
of the office of reproduction is allotted to that period ~ 
in which the vital energies are at their fullest vigor, 
when the parent may transmit to the oan strong 
and vigorous constitution. 

Most parents overlook the fact that all ‘the ianals 
nesses, peculiarities and idiosyneracics of the parent 
‘are conveyed to the germ at the time of conception, 
and will unfold with it and become part and parcel 
of the constitution of the new being. Until this is 
fully realized by parents and the difficulty remedied, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that the vital stamina 
of cach subsequent generation will greatly degenerate 
or deviate from perfect original or normal, health. 
There is not an observant physician living who is 
not able to trace distinctly the weaknesses and con- 
stitutional imperfections of the parents, and show that 
they are more fully developed in the offspring, when 
they partake of them, than in the parents themselves. 

‘The husbandman expects when he plants imperfecs 
seed to reap tho fruits of euch labor, The same ia 
thé case in raising unhealthy stock. “A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit,” neither can an un- 
healthy homan being generate vigorous offspring. 
The principles of Nature are selfapparont in this re- 
gard There can be no violation of her simple laws 
without entailing: some evil or abnormal conse- 
quence. 
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From what has’ been already stated, it will be 
perceived that the ovary in the human female has 
three noticeable perioda, ‘The first is that of prepara 
tion, extending from birth or infancy to puberty. The 
second is that state of activity which extends from 
jberty to the decline of life; and the thirdr period 
is that of decay during the decline of life. 

a. The First Period. —Origin of the Granjian Vesicle — 
There has been found no trace of the Graafian vesicles 
before birth. The first evidence we have of their 
formation is soon after birth, when they consist of a 
little transparent vesicle surrounded by granular cells. 
which aro filled with a clear fluid containing coll 
nuclei and*granules, Surrounding ‘this is observed 
traces of the ovasac becoming doveloped, which con- 
tinue wotil a Graafian vesicle is formed. Ifthe ovary 
of an infant be examined, when it ia a few months oid, 
by dividing it longitudinally, as in Fiz. 9, it will bo 
goon that the outer surface containa a large number 
of Graafian vesicles and ova in various. stages of do- 
velopment, while the ceotral part is made up of blood 
vessels and connecting tissue, which ultimately be- 
‘comes similarly formed to the outer or peripheral 


portion, 
b, The Middle Period, or Second Stage of Growth anid 
whi 


‘attached. During certain portions of th period or 
‘opooh the ovary is employed in ripening and emitting 
ova, and is a periodic occurrence in the human female 
‘® well as in tho various orders of animals’ The 
‘emission of oya will occur at different periods im 
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different animals, these differing again from those 
occurring in the human female. 

In the roe, for instance, Bischoff has discovered that 
she emits ova only once a year, which is the latter 
part of July and during August; and, also, that it is 
only at this period of the year that the ovary of the 
female contain ripe ova and the testes of the malo 
Tipe semen: hence, this is the only time when the 
animal can become impregnated. 

In many animals the ripening of the ova and dis 
charge occur more frequently. Kagpecially is this tho 
case in tho human female, such periodicity oveurring, 
no doubt, once a month, or during the menstrual 
discharge. This will be found more fully demon- 
strated in the articlo on Menstruation. 

The office of the ovary from puberty to decline of 
life, is to mature ova and discharge them monthly 
during which operation the whole energy of the ovary 
is called into action, After an ovum has been ex- 
pelled, the wound made in the walls of the ovary 
becomes healed, and the action is transferrred to an. 
other set of follicles, which ripen and pass through 
the same order of changes as before, 

The ovary cannot be said ever to be, during this 
period: of life, in a perfect state of rest. New ova 
are all the while undergoing development; hence, 
ova may be found in the ovary in all stages of ripen 


ing 
There are two circumstances which arrest the pro 

cess of ovarian development, namely, utero-gestation 

or pregnancy and lactation or nursing. 

ally exceptions may be made to this rale; neverthe 
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Jess, the ovidence collected fayors the belief that 
pregnant women, and those who suckle, emit no ova 
during the continuance of either. 

When the period approaches, or has already arrived 
at which the female is in a condition to propagate, 
‘and ready to receive the male, a number of Graafian 
follicles increase in size and approach nearer the gur- 
foe of the ovary, presenting the appearance of round 
grains, 80 close set as to give the semblance of a 
bunch of grapes. (Fiy.12.) When these enlarge in 


Fro, 12. 


Portion of ovary af ibe Sow. ‘The Graatian follicles project above the surface 
‘et Gee orsty, Two of sew (a, D) have already burvt and eliminated their contents, 


ize it is occasioned by an increase of the fluid in the 
follicle, the same being supplied by the minute capil- 
laries or blood-vessols, giving it a bright red color. 
While these changes are going on within the follicle, 
fons are being also made externally for the 

re ofthe walls of the ovary. (Fy. 7, DD, and 

Fig. 12, «, 6.) Tho part to be thus broken becomes 
exceedingly red from the accumulation of blood 
while the membrane which encloses the Graaflan fol. 
Tiele becomes thinner and thinner, by pressure and 
Absorption, until they are finally ruptured, (Fig. 7, H, 

3° 
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and Fig. 18) and the ovum expelled, leaving ¢ clot of 
blood sand a bloody fuid. 


Fig. 13, 


(Orv op THE LADDIT EF THE ACT OF BICAPTAG HOM A RUPTURED GRAAYIAR 
POLCUn, (Afier Barry.) 

‘The ovam \s enrrounded by the frien granulom, 9', and draws after ti the por 
Mow of mombr WUlom termed the retinasula, g*; at A whore Che rupenre 
as talcen piace, ‘coals of the feliiele are attenuated, and toward this apot ot 
taorous venues couveret. 

Tf an examination be made of « healthy woman 
who has previously menstruated regularly up to thé 
time of death, there will be found in each ovary oné 
or more Graafian follicles in the condition just de- 
scribed. As the Graafian follicles repaixy they come 
toward the outer margin or periphery 
in (Fig, D D,7.) Only one of these ripet a 
rule, at one time, Sometimes two or three are dove 
loping and preparing for being ruptured at the same 
period. If the bloody fluid be washed out of the 
Grasflan vesicle after the ovum has boon expelled, its 
inner surfhoe will be found intensely red, looking like 
sn inflamed surfiiee 
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8. Penton or Rurrure oF Guaarian Foritcte) 
Asb Escare oF THe Oven—This period is called 
by Ponchet the period of parturition of the follicle. 
‘This ix after the ovuin has pasted through its various 
changes of development, and is expelled from the 
Gruafian follicle in order that it may enter the allo. 
pian tube. Therefore the ovary is to the ovam what 
the womb is to the fietus. It nourishes it, and when 
itis matured, expels it into the Fallopian tube, where 
it passes through other changes, provided it becomes 
impregnated by the spermatozoa while traversing this 
channel. 


In animals where the ogg is large, it (the egg) will 
assist in rupturing the ovasac, Tn the human female 
the ovum is too small to cffect any such purpose in 
order to liberate itself, It lies in the Graaflan vesicle 
porfectly passive and uses no mochanical effort what- 
eyor for its own liberation. The process by which 
‘this takes place is compared to the bursting of an 
abscess, with which mode of rupture nearly every 
persoo is familiar. The accumulation of the liquid 
‘bafore described within the follicle causes a pressure 
‘against its walls, and this kept up for a short time, 
‘will render them so thin by absorption, that a very 
slight foros is sufficient to rupture the sac and expel 
the contents of the same: 

As thas been already stated, there are four mei- 
Dranes that must be ruptured before the ovum can bo 
‘@xpelled from the Graaflan follicle; namely, the two 
‘membranes forming or enclosing the contents of the 

follicle, and the two membranes of the ovary 
‘85 the peritoneal coat and tunica albuginca’ 
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When these four membranes are sufficiently absorbed 
to admit of a rupture, it takes place, and the ovum, 
with its membrana grmulosa or those layers of cells 
before alluded to, in which the ovum is imbedded, is 
expelled—which expulsion is beautifully shown in 
Fig. 18. 

Here is represented a ripe Graaflan vesicle which 
hus just discharged its ovum with the tunica granu- 
losa (y"), and dragging after it a portion of the reti- 
nacula, (g”). In the haman female two or more folli- 
cles may become matured or ripened at the same time, 
and burst simultaneously, Should this occur, and 
each become impregnated in the Fallopian tube, they 
will severally develop a new being, In this way, 
twins and triplets are produced at the same time, 

'Thero are some remarkuble features about the heal- 
ing of the rupture of the membranes of the Graafian 
follicle, after the ovum has been expelled, as well as 
in the changes that take place in the follicle iteelf. 
The changes are very different if pregnancy does not 
occur after the ovum is expelled, from those changes 
which take place when impregnation is effected. In 
order to the comprehension of this subject in a proper 
manner, it will be necessary to speak first of the 
changes that take place in the follicle and its oblitera- 
tion without pregnancy, and those which og when 
fecundation follows the rupture, 

a, Without Pregnancy—Immediately after the ex- 
pulsion of the ovum, the ruptured membranes gradu- 
ally approximate, the redness disappears, and an exu- 
dation is thrown out, which causes the part to become 
agglutinated, precisely as is obeerved in a boil after it 
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has discharged its contents. When the parts become 
united there remain the common cicatrix observed in 
the healing of other tissue. While the healing is 
going on, the follicle itself shrinks to, a very small 
dimension, and by the time one or more follicles have 
paused through the same series, which will reqnire a 
month or two, the cavity of the follicle will be shrunk 
f0 as scarcely to admit of a body of the size of a 
small pin-head, (Fig. 8, 4) the membrane lining the 
same appearing puckered, ‘The follicles continue to 
decrease in size until they become entirely obliter- 
ated, giving room to other vesicles or follicles, which 
pass through the same stages of growth and decay, 
By this frequent obliteration of the follicles, which ia 
continually taking place during the menstrual period 
of the female, the ovaries, in advance life, exhibit a 
large number of pits and furrows, (Figs, 14 and 16) 


Ovary adout the tite of eoveatton of monstrantion, (4 No.) 


Fro, 15, - 


a Ovary tn old nue (Ad Bats) 


ak once affording a striking proof that the discharge 
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of ova or cggs from the ovary ocours independent of 
sexual congress, 

&, After Pregancy.—Very different are the changes 
which take place in the Graafian follicles when im- 
pregnation occurs from those which appear in the 
absence of impregnation. In both cases, it is truo, 
there is the same obliteration of the follicle, but in 
the latter it is much slower than in the former case, 
‘The cicatrix will form in about the same time in each, 
while the obliteration of the vesicle after pregnancy 
may not be effected under thirteen or fourteen months. 
This process is also upon a very extensive scale, 
When impregnation has occurred, all parts of the 
generative apparatus are brought under the influence 
of acommon stimulus. This is particularly the ease 
with the uterus, which very soon receives a large sup: 
ply of blood. The blood-vessels of the ovaries and 
uterus, together with their nerves, being so intimately 
associated, any stimulation of either will act similarly 
upon all theothers. ‘The vessels becoming loaded with 
blood, a greater amount of yital action takes place 
both in the ovary and the uterus. This is not the 
case when impregnation docs not occur. When the 
ovum is thrown off from the ovary, it gradually sub- 
sides into a quicacent atate, while the lacerated mem- 
branes of the vesicle and oyary unite and thus oblite- 
rate the follicle, 

The stimulus consequent upon tho union of tho 
male and female germ seems to retard these changes 
—-setting up new ones, that accomplish the samo 
ends, although requiring a longer time for their-ac. 
complishment, In impregnation, the inner membrane 
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of the follicle becomes thickened by a deposit of yel- 

oil granules. The Graafian follicle, at the time 
of ruptare, may occupy from one-fourth to one-half 
of the ovary, and will continue to occupy this space 
‘until the third or fourth month of pregnancy; while 
if this docs not occur the follicle will disappear in a 
month or two months. After four months of preg- 
nancy, the follicle gradually diminishes—the inner 
coat rapidly increasing by a doposit of the oil glo 
bules, and this thickening encroaching upon the 
cavity, causing its diminution. The parte surround- 
ing the follicle at this time become hard and swollen; 
Tikewiss the ovary, which is larger than its fallow. 
(Fig. 16, and 44, ©.) 


Fro, 16. + 


Seon of the ovary of a woman who dood 4 tho-ead of the fourth month © 
Veieregestarine. The Grastan follicle of tho ovum which had bees upregusled, 
“saieta lyre dhe stroma. (ot) 

‘Whe deposit of thin yellow oil globules within the 
"follicle has given riso to the supposition of the forma- 


m of a new membrane, thus leading to erroneous 
asions in regard toa corpus luteum, to be presently 
goribed. After the fourth or fifth month of prog- 
the follicles begin to diminish more rapidly, 
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and so continues until the time of birth, or nine 
months, when the ovasac will have lost much of its 
brightness, the cavity being nearly filled. Some 
four or five months after delivery, the cavity is en 
tirely obliterated, the yellow appearance subsiding 
into a pale or white line, the cicatrix also disap- 
pearing meanwhile, (Fig. 44, c) 


CORPUS LUTEUM. 
What is itt 
The Corpus Luteum is the yellow body which is 
left in the ovary in consequence of the bursting of a 
Graaflan vesicle. (Fiy. 17.) 


Fis. 17, 


ORAAFIAS POLLIOLS AWD CONOR SETI. (Aflor Fon Boer 
‘Tig. 17 represonia a sorpus Iuieum takwa from a femsls who destroyed berealf by 
Arownlog, eet daze afer lmprmcvation 1, wewus (uule of the Orenian vesicle 
syrouilog from tbe clrcunfereuce toward te exutre; 3 exierusl une of the 
vrosiele 4 ovscian steve; 6, ¢vnciae membrane; plat st which ibe oyniam 
veaped trom the Grandan follale.® 
Modern physiologists and anatomists look upon it 
as an obsolete term. The expression bélongs to a 
time when anatomists were in the habit of designating 
by the word body or corpus, any part of the animal 
economy whose nature or relation with othor parts 
was not understood. Furr thinks it is an unfortu- 
nate circumstance that such a term should ever have 


* Morton's Austomy, p, 961, 
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been applied to the Graafian follicle—the more s0, 
wince it was employed without any definite meaning, 

The difference in the yellowness of the Graafian 
follicles in the impregnated and unimpregnated state, 
thas caused the name of corpus luteum to be used 
‘without expressing any thing more than a yellow 
body. The one was called a true and the other a false 
corrus Lureum. With the same propriety a child 
‘might be called a false man. The term is arbitrary 
and unscientific, It is calculated to mislead to the 
supposition that the false and érue corpus luteum aro 
really different bodies, whereas they are the same, 


only in different stages of growth and decay, as has 
been already intimated. 


DOES THE DISCHARGE OF OVA TAKE PLACE WITHOUT 
SEXUAL CONGRESS? 


‘Much controversy has occurred, at various timos, in 
regard to the discharge of the ovum. All observers 
down to Barry contend that coitus was the sole cause 
of such phenomena, and that it could only take place 
during sexual congress, Late observers have ex- 
ploded this idea. Coste, Bisehog’ and other modern 

now regard coitus as having nothing to 
do with the discharge of ova, and clearly demonstrate 
thas they ripen and are discharging periodically with- 
Out reference to conjunction, and thrown off from the 
Werus. This is the case in all mammalia, including 
the human female. This subject will be found more 
fillly treated in the article on Menstruation. 

q 
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THE PERIOD OF DECLINE OF LIFE. 


This period commences at the termination of the 
catamenia, or menstrual flow, when if the ovaries be 
examined they will present a wrinkled, corrugated 
appearance, full of pits and tortuous lines. If a sec 
tion be made in the ovary, there is found no trace of 
Graafian follicles, or one or two may be observed dis 
integrated into small masses or aaca of cartilaginous 
hardness. Generally, however, nothing remains ex~ 
cept the dense parenchyma or stroma which forma 
the interior of the ovary. 

On the other hand, if the ovary be examined from. 
puberty to the critical period or change of liffe, it will 
be found largely supplied with blood-vessels, which 
may be seen ramifying all its parta. After the pro: 
cexs of ovulation bas entirely ceased, the ovary begins 
to suffer the wasting of age, presents a general pallor, 
and receives only that sufficiency of blood to answer 
for the nutrition of the shriveled organ. 


EPYEOTS OF BXTIRPATING THE OVARIES. 


The removal of one ovary does not affzct materi- 
ally the reproductive power. Hunter, in order to test 
the efficts of extirpating one of thom, procured two 
young sows of the eame farrow, and removing one of 
the oyarics from one of thom, kept both animals 
under the same circumstances, in order to observe the 
effects of ‘>reeding upon them. They commenced 

+ engendering when two years old, the spayed 
took the boar earlier than the perfect female, and 


» © 
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both continued to breed at nearly the samo time, 
The mutilated sow produced her litters until she was 
#ix years old, at which time she had had eight farrowa 
and brought forth seventy pigs altogether, and would 
not take the malo afterward. ‘I'be other continued 
breeding until she was cight years old and had thir- 
teen farrows, yielding one hundred and gixty.two 
pigs, when she coaxed to breed. The result was that 
the perfect animal continued to breed two years 
Jonge, and produced more than double the number 
of the spayed one 

‘Mr. Potis removed both of these organs in the ‘hu- 
‘man female, in the St. Bartholomew's Hospital, on 
account of swellings of both groins attended with 
gonch pain. The woman was in full health, large 
breasted, and had menstruated regularly. These tu- 
‘mors proved to be the two ovaries which had de- 
eended in the form of double hernia. The woman 
subsequently enjoyed good health; became thinner 
but more muscular, while her breasts disappeared and 
her menstruation ceased altogether after the operation. 

An interesting example of the arrest of develop- 
ment of the ovaries is preserved in the Museum of 
‘King’s Gollege, London. The preparation consists of 
the entire internal organs of a young woman who 
died at the age of ninctocn, without having monatra- 
‘ated. ‘The ovarica, as well as the rest of the organs, 
‘ate no larger than a child’s of three years. The 
mamme are amall, the external organs only partially 
“developed, while the whole frame is formed upon a 
_wery feeble scale. 

ae 





CHAPTER HL 
ANATOMY OR STRUCTURE OF UNIMPREGNATED OVUM 


ITS ORIGIN AND FORMATION IN HUMAN 
FEMALES. 


Tae ovum may be described os a spheroid mass 
of organized substance, enclosed in a yasoular mem- 
brane, and when fecundated by the sperm of the male 
undergocs various changes or development, until it is 
unfolded into an embryo, All animals with the ex- 
ception of some of the lower, as the Tnfusoria, propa- 
gate their species and maintain them by means of the 
ova and sexual generation. It seems to be a law of 
Nature that species can only be propagated in this 
way. The result of fecundation is the formation of 
an embryo from the ovum, which by progressive 
growth arrives at maturity and assumes the form, 
structure and habits, as well as weaknesses and im- 
perfeations of its parents 

The ovum has two phases or stages of existence. 
‘Tho one is in connection with the female organ, which 
provides material for its development until it arrives 
at tho stage of maturity, when it is expelled from ita 
bed or Graafian vesicle. The other is the influence 
exorted over it when it comes in contact with the 
fructifying principle of tho male, in which a new 

100) 
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power is awakened and developed, The ovum, there 
fore, cannot be considered as having arrived at mato 
rity (though such is the case, so far as its own struc- 
ture is concerned) wntil it is united to the spermatozoa 
of the male; for without it, its progress is arrested so 
far as regards its ultimate development. 

On examining a fully developed ovum, after it has 
‘been expelled from the Graafian follicle, its structure 
will be found arranged as follows (Fig. 18): 


Fie. 1& 


 pormtaal apot;d, gerstoal veal 
Lown of Barry j/, adberont pranuloe 


Ast, Portion of membrana granulosa uniting to ita 
walla. 

2d. Zona pellucida, enclosing the yelk or vitellus, 

$4. Yelk or vitellus. 

4th, Germinal vesicle. 

Sth, Germinal spot. 

The zona that embraces the yelk, consists of a 
dense, thick, colorless albuminous membrane. 

The yelk consists of granules and globules im 
bedded in a fluid substance contained within dhe 


Whe gormizal spot lies within the gorminal vesicle, 
ye 
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Tt consists of fine granular matter, and strongly re 
flects light. 

‘The oggs of different animals yary in skie The 
eggs of birds increase in size in relative proportion 
to tha size of the creature. The egg of the Ajpyorns, 
an extinet bird, is very enormous. The remains of 
ore of these, with its egg, was recently disooversd in 
Mudagascar. The circumference of this egg, ix ite 
jlong diameter, is said to be three feet, and ite short 
diameter two feet four inches. It must have contained 
within its shell, according to Af, Isidore Geoffroy, tem 
quarts, or nearly six times as much as an ostrich’s 
egg, or one hundred and forty-eight times as much 
aa an ordinary hea's egg, or fifty thousand times ox 
much asa humming bird's exg.* ‘The human oyam 
ig not more than hoth of an inch in diameter, and 
ita weight about sdyeth part of a grain, In the fowl, 
the entire egg, when newly laid, weighs two ounces, 
or nine hundred grains, and is nearly #ed part of the 
adult body, supposing it to be under three pounds; 
while the weight of the human ovum i8 about 
ssosdoonooth part of that of the human female, 

Nouwaser or Ova—The number of ova p 
in the female sex during the whole of her lif, vary 
very much, and probably cannot be definitely aster. 
tained. 

The ovary of a herring has been found to contain 
twenty-five million eggs, In the ovaries of a Halibat, 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, three million 
save been counted, Tho African ant is said to lay 


* Oyolop, Anat, and Phyx, 
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‘Cighty thousind eggs in twenty-four hours, and tho 
common hair worm eight million in less than a day. 
Tn birds and those animals that have large eggs only 
a few of them arrive at maturity. In the common 
fowl that lays daily two-thirds of a year, a product 
Amonnting to thirty pounds, or ten times the weight 
of the animal, is the result, while the number of eggs 
Produced in the course of the bird's natural existence 
will not be less than twelve hundred. The num! 
Of orala in the common hen will amount to thi 
or forty thousand; hence, as twelve hundred egys are 
nly produced on an average from each, it will bo 
geen that a large number of ovula never arrive at 
maturity. 

Tn the human female but few ova ripen or come 
to maturity at a time. Thus several ova may be 
ischarged at every menstrual period for about thirty 
yeara of life The number thus discharged can 
gearesly be less than four hundred (probably many 
more), each one of which if fully developed, by being 

in contact with the fructifying seed of the 
male, would be capable of bringing forth a living 
being. Tt bas been stated that the human ovum is 
about steth of an inch in diameter, or of the size of a 
pin's point; but small as it is, cach one is capable of 
unfolding a human being. 

It is interesting to trace the ovum and observe the 
hanges which take place as it passes through the 
Fallopian tubex. Its development in the ovary and 
‘expulsion therefrom has already been noticed; while 
a desoription of its structuro has beon given, together 
with the manner in which the fimbriated portion of 
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the tube has grasped the ovum. As these changes 
take place before the ogg reaches the uterus, it will 
be necessary to dwell somewhat particularly upon 
such proceses or phenomena, ‘This part of the sub- 
ject, perhaps, belongs more properly to the article on 
Conception or Fecundation, but the whole will be 
better understood by presenting every thing that 
tiecessarily has a bearing upon all such changes, The 
chatiges that take place in the ova of animals, during 
their passage along the tubes, will also be explained, 
ag there is a close analogy between the functions of 
the reproductive organs of animals and the human 
female, 





CHAPTER IV. 
OVUM OF THE HUMAN FEMALE AND ANIMALS 


THE CHANGES THAT TAKE PLACE DURING THE 
PASSAGE OF THE OVUM ALONG THE FALLO- 
VIAN TUBES, 


‘Tux way in which the ovum is conveyed along the 


passage of the Fallopian tubes after its reception in 
the fimbria of the ovaduct, is explained by the pecu- 
liar structure of the parts. The tube is lined, as be- 
fore stated, by delicate ciliated membrane, the move- 
ments of which cilin, according to Henle, is toward 
the uterus, which is sufficient, with the peristaltic 
‘action or contraction of its walls, to convey the ovum 
into the womb, 

The time occupied for the passage of the ovum 
through the Fallopian tubes, is not definitely known; 
but judging from observations made on snimals, the 
period is supposed to be from six to twelve days, In 
the bitch and rabbit it is from six to ten days. 

An ovum, after being expelled from the ovary, is 
invested by a portion of the membrana granulosa, 
which formerly lined the Graafian follicle, (Fig. 18, g, 
Fig. 18, ¢,) and in this condition is received into the 
Fallopian tube. These cells are closely attached to the 
tona pellucida, or outer membrane of the ovum. They 

(103) 
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give the egg the appearance of baing surrounded by 
rays. (Fig. 19.) This is characteristic of a fully devel 


Pio, 19, 


aye orem from the ovary marscedet by onthe whe are asinched te the sam 
fedeeia The weils are oe arreaged as be prema Ge appeamanse of sary, 


oped and ripened ovum. After its passage into the 
tube, the great change it undergoes is the stripping 
off of the ray-like appendage of cells. This is effected 
daring its transit along the upper third of the tubes, 
(Fe 2) 

If impregnation does not now occur, the ovum or 
egg peruhea. Is cannot proceed any farther in iis 
development towani the production of am embryo. 
Tf the ovem shoal become impregnated several im- 
portant changes take pla, which are 2s follows: 
‘The soca pellucida, or cater membrane of the egg, | 


aa 
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having thrown off its outer oell-covering, prescote 
the appearance as represented in (Mig. 21), which being 
¥ia, 20, 


{THER OTT OF FUREY ARRIVING FV THN FARLOPIAR YUWA THK AAE-IAA% arramosons 
xem Peanut eruirren ory, (After Dischoff) 


@ soma pallucids ; 9, granular tories between the soas peliveida snd yolk. 


dhyested of the obstraction that invests it, the sperma- 
tozoa have no difficulty in penetrating the soft albu- 


Jum ove 6 berecs ona sovascao rx wea.ras. (Aft Bieslef!) 


Thowsrheen ts perfetly niooth Spermatonoe have penetrated the anna puller 
(elds, ‘The peopiratory chambur (s formed Detwean the latiar and the yolk. ‘The 
foiation of tbe yelk has commen), ax Indiestod by the arrows The granola 
atlas appaas preparatory to the sectnentation of the yolk, Severn uf Se stages 
Aare toma comameecing In Le proveding S5ure. 


minous membrane that encloses the yelk. When the 
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spermatozoa penetrate the zona, the yelk contracts. 
This fact waa first observed by Newport, who called 
the space the “respiratory chamber.” This interspace 
is filled with a transparent fluid. After the contrac- 
tion takes place another remarkable change occurs, 
which is the revolving of the yelk. This rotation is 
indicated by the arrows of the cut, (Fig. 21,) and ia 
effected by the aid of cilia which line the inner aur- 
face of the yelk. About this time a small body, or 
there may be several bodios, scen in the “ respiratory” 
space between the yelk and zona which ia supposed 
to have some connection to the cleverage of the yelk, 
which is about commencing. 

'The experiments of Newport settle beyond dispute, 
that segmentation or divison of the yelk is the re 
sult of pregnancy alone, and never takes place with- 
out it. The segmentation commences first by a clev- 
erage of the yelk into two equi-divisions, (Fig. 22,) 


Pio, 22, 


(Tan ovex sriit some aDYanceD cm YHNTEME (After Mteehagi) 
‘The fret stage in the segmentation of the yolk bas tskwn piece, 


then into four equal parts, (Fig. 23,) and so continue 
dividing in geometrical progression until the yell is 


‘ 


sy 
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broken up in fine granular massos, with which the 
generative force of the male aperm is equally divided. 


SHE OEM FROM THE LOWER Ob Erunere ExD oF TEE FALLOPIAN “WER (Afr 
The york exhibits far divisions. : 

How the yelk divisions take place before the ovum 
reaches the uterus is not certainly known, The fifth 

division, however, has been observed by Bischoff at 

the lower extremity of the Fallopian tubes similar to 

what is exhibited in (Migs. 24 and 25.) 


TEE ADDITION OF A LATED OF ALES 1 THEE LowER FoRTIOR Ge WER PE 
fonsanvaa ontr xx rmx sazmrr.) (d/ter Slschegi) 
‘Phos yolk exhbite ely divistows, 
Ww 
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different offices for different portions of the Fallopian 
tubes may be readily determined. 

‘Pho first or uppor third ie appropriated to the re- 
ception of the ovum, and for removing the adventi- 
tious covering of cells, while it also prepares the 
ovum for the operation of the spermatozoa, In tho 
middle third, the respiratory chamber is formed, 
and hore the rotation of the yelk commences. In 
the lower third the cleverage takes place, as also the 
deposit of albumen. 

Tf these views of Bischoff be correct, it must be in 
toa middle or lower third of the tube that impregna- 
tion occurs, or the ovum will perish. By the timo 
the ovum reaches the lower third, in most animals, 
particularly the dog and guinea-pig, the heat is passed, 
‘and the animal will not permit coitus, 

‘To sum up the offices of the Fallopian tubes, they 
may be stated as follows:— 

‘Ist. To receive the spermatic fluid from the uteras, 
and conrey it upward through the entire canal. 

2d. To receive the unimpregnated ovum from the 
‘ovary, and convey it in a directly opposite course for 
the purpoee of meeting the male aperm. 

$d. To affMl protection to the ovum during ita 
brief pilgrimage through the tube, and to deposit on 
its outer surface additional material, increase its bulk, 
‘and finally convey it into the cavity of the uterus, 

The next question which arises in connection with 
this subject is—How far are these conclusions appli 
cable to the human female in regard to gestation? 

To the human fomale, that marked indication ut 
“sexnal excitement known as kew in animals is rarely 
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ever manifested, although it exists to some degree at 
each menstraal period, It is well known that the 
lisbility to impregnation is much greater immediately 
after the cessation of the menstrual flow than a little 
later during the intervals of the monthly tura, Ob- 
servation would seem to strengthen the view which 
has been advanced, that impregnation occurs, aa a 
rule, within twelve or fourteen days after the cessa- 
sation of the menstrual discharge. It has slo been 
known to occur after this period, but very seldom. 
This may bo explained by the casting of an ovam 
during an intermenstrual period which was nearly 
ripe at the cessation of the previous discharge; while 
it is quite possible, also, that an ovum may be re 
tained in the tube longer than the period named, 
owing to some retarded action of the regular functions 
of the oo-relative parts. It may, however, be safely 
stated, as a general rule, that impregnation takes 
place within fourteen days after the cessation of the 
catamenial period. There are exceptional cases, as & 
matter of course to every law. 





CHAPTER V 


DEVELOPMENT OF OVA IN BIRDS AND OTHER 
OVIPAROUS ANIMALS. 


‘Tax difference in the amount of formative matenal 
im the ovum of the bird is owing to the manner in 
which the embryo is eupplied with ita sustenance. 
Bere the whole umount of nourishment required, in 


provided in the egg before it is detached from the 
parent. Inthe human female and viviparous animals, 
the material for growth is derived from the maternal 
parent, whether afforded by the placenta or some anal- 
‘ogous structure.* 

‘The egg of the ordinary domestic fowl may be re 
garded as the type of oviparous animals, A knowl- 
edge of its development will enable any one to com- 

the difference which exists between the eggs 
of the human female and viviparous animals, or those 
that develop with the egg the necessary material for 
growth independent of the parent. In such cases, 
Bormal temperament and a supply of oxygen are ull 
that is nocessary for development of the young, 
Provided the egg has been focundated before being 


* Vivigerons—(vivws, alivo; parvo, to bring forth)—a term 
‘applied to animals which bring forth their young alive and per 
feet, a distinguished from oviparous aniinals, which produce 
thelr young from the egy. 

10° (118) 
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thrown off by the female, A varnished egg will mot 
hatch, nor can this take place if one half of the shell 
‘be thus treated. 

The average sizeof a fowl’s egg is twoand a quarter 
inches in long diameter and one and three quarters in 
the short diameter, the average weight being two 
ounces. LDouble-yelked eggs usually weigh about 
three ounces, The weight of the yell is about one 
third of the wholo, while that of the albumen and 
shell are equal to the other two-thirds. If eggs are kept 
exposed they become lighter, losing about ons grain 
per day, which is owing to evaporation through the 
sholl, it being of s porous nature, During incubation 
or batching of the eggs they lose rapidly, amounting 
in twenty-one days from sixteen to twenty per cent, 
or about one-sixth of the entire substance. Ont of 
this amount of loss only five or six per cent, consist 
of water, the balance is the result of chemical decom. 
position, or most probably of combustion, by the 
union of oxygen with carbon, producing carbonio 
acid, which passes off through the shell. The shell 
of the egg consists principally of carbonate of lime, 
held together by animal matter, while the white is 
chiefly pure albumen, The yelk is of oily matter, 
albumen, and about two per cent. of salts, with fifty. 
four per cont, of water. Tho albumen with the sul- 
phur and salts are immediately employed in the 
growth of the embryo, while the oily matter sorves 
for combustion in keeping up the temperature during 
incubation. Ifan egg be examined immodiately after 
peing laid, there will be found directly under the 
shell at the larger end, a small space, called the air 


=. 
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#pace, which increases the longer the egg is kept. 
‘This space also increases yery rapidly during ineuba- 
tion, being caused by the evaporation of water and 
chemical decomposition, as before stated. 


SrRvCrUKE OF THK £GG—PROCKSS OF FORMATION. 


Many fowls Jay an egg every twenty-four hours 
uring a portion of the season, while others lay every 
second day, or for two or three days in succession, ut 
a later hour each day, and then intermit for one day: 
‘Other fowls lay regularly every thirty-six hours. As 


tlready intimated, the time occupied in the passage 
of the egg through the ovaduct in the dog, guinea- 
pig, rabbit, and human femal from six to twelve 
days. In a fowl this transit is about twenty-four 
hours, Ifa fowl thot has laid daily, bo killed six 
‘hours after the lagt egg is passed, the ovaduct will be 
found blocked up with a yell that has been taken up 
by the fimbriated extremity of the tube, or it may be 
Just grasping St, as is seon in (Fig. 26, 5), Somotimes 
the fimbriated extremity of the tube unfortunately 
fails to enclose the yelk whon expelled from the 
ovary. In such cases it falls into the abdomen and 
may be removed by absorption, or it may produce 
Peritoneal inflammation and death to the fowl, 
During the passage through the upper or first two 
thirds of the ovaduct, the albumen of the ogg is de- 
posited in a period of from three to four hours, nc 
wording to Chate* It is proper here to remark, thet 


‘© Hist. Gén. et Partic. da Dével, ete, 
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VANE AND OVADPEE OF A LATOVO POW KIGLAY TWELY NOTRE ATER SATIG Eh 
Lae a. 

4 Lat ovary; A.oprning of the tntundibalum of the oveducs sat grasping 88 
‘evan aboot being exyeted from Ube ovnsne | ¢ut giauutulae portion ef the evad eet 
8 d, the tothmeus ; « 44 oe ta the atertoe portion af the evmdiwit tx whieh the 
ball ta boywe te be deposited; / the rectum, ending In Une elanen; gy Noe made 
‘aleped right orator covnntooTly mot with ta binde 
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the yelk of the egg when it is expelled from the 
ovary, is the same in structure as that of the rabbit 
and human female, before described; and that it is 
daring the passage of the egg through the tube, that 
the white and shell of the égg is formed, but it is 
not entirely perfooted until after its lodgment in the 
uterus. (Fiz. 26, ¢.) 

White of the Bgg—This constitutes several layers, 
‘and commences forming as soon as it enters the Fallo- 
pion tube. At first it is a thin layer immodiately 
investing the yelk, which subsequently becomes con- 
denaed into the chalaziferous membrane and the two 
narrow cord-like appendages, which were first albu- 
men but afterward become twister 
Ghalace, (Fig. 97,4.) As the yolk descends, the 
faster is the accumulation of the albumen round the 
elk and chalaze, giving to the egg its oval shape. 
(Fig. 27, 0.) During the passage of the egy and for- 
mation of the albumen and shell, there is a great deter- 


“Mination of blood to the saveral parts of the duct. 


‘The egg does not descend in a straight line, but in a 
spiral manner, (Fig. 27, D) which gives the spiral 
shape to the white of the egg and the swist to the 
chalazw. The egg remains in the uterus from twelve 
to eighteen hours, in order to complete the formation 
of the shell. The lining membrane of the uterus i 

different from the membrane lining the ovaduct—the 
former containing follicular glands which secrete the 
‘Substance for the shell. As soon as the egg enters 
this part of the tube, a thick white fluid is poured 
O4t which is soon deposited and coagulated on a thin 


Membrane covering the white. At first the shell & 
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aaaae Ue MICU THE OALALALR, ALICE, M1, ARE DETVOCTES RAEND THR 
ONARIAX OYE OF THR TOWR. 


AL Yolk from the eppar pari of the eradoct soon after it has entersd ik showing 
‘8 ein covering of albumen 08 the yelk, forming the chatssifyrone maaan, aad 
‘Le twisted chalaame extending from (be oppmdte polew uf She yolk The swede 
14 these te repreweated more strougly haa Mt ean be apes at tht porto q 

B® Seieh of she fully formed chulaim ou opposite sien of the yet, sented 
Qo thelr fall leagth, and sdowing the cppodie direction of the epiral ln wach. 

©, Rg from where the middle of the evadect: the fevt layecs of allrumen depo 
‘tted ound the pelle and 
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soft, but it soon acquires the hardness which is char- 
acteristic of the ogg when laid. 

Tn roptiles a similar arrangemont is observed during 
the passage of the ova along the Fallopian tube. In- 
stoad of one, there are several in the tube at the same 
time, a2 is seen in (Fig, 28); the same with rabbits, as 
seen in (Fig. 29, A.) 





Common adder, ta whieh Ge ers have Anecentot Lo cowepy hoch eradiin, fre 
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CHAPTER VI. 


. MALE ORGANS OF GENERATION. 


As we have given a full description of che male 
organs of generation in a work, entitled “Boy- 
Hoon's Penns axp Mannoon’s Cursx,” those who 
may desire a knowledge of their structure are re 
ferred to that Trestisc, It will accordingly only be 
necessary to give some idea of the Testes, the organs 
that secrete the male sperm, in conjunction with the 
subject-matter of the present volume. 


THE HUMAN TESTES. 


‘The testicles are two glandular bodies that are sus- 
pended by the spermatic cord and scrotum. The size 
Of the glands depends upon the age and sexual indul- 
gence of the individual. 

The scrotum consists of a simple integument, 
eovered with hair. Within this there are four tunics 
oF membranes, which, by comparison, may bo com- 
pared to the peelings of an onion, The internal struc. 
fire consists of tubee that are so convoluted or 
‘twisted upon themselves as to constitute lobes, As a 

‘of these membranes would not be interest. 


ing to the genoral reader, it will only be requisite to 
gome idea of the glandular structure, or of 
tifat part ‘wh'ch secrotes the spermatic fluid. 
a __ 21) 
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As before remarked, the secreting structure of the 
testicles consista of tubes which form lobes. (Pig. 30, 
1,1 and Fig. 81,1,2,2) If these lobes be examined 


Fig. 30 


{faerus EUECTED WIM MEACURT, AD DEVAIVD OF TLS TEBIGA ALOTUENEA, (Frome 
8. @. Norton.) 


‘Testis injected and divested of the antes aTbugines ;2, 1, Jebuil formed hy the 
tobull semintiort ; 2, rete tertia; 3, 4, coni rasouloal, formed by the semlalferrer 
ae} 8 6, the epldidymln; *, appeadix of the epididymis; 8, termtuation of 
the epldidymats in the vas dotervas; 9, 0, yb doorons. 

carefully they will be found to consist of minute 
tubes, called Tubuli Seriiniferi Each tube is sbout 
seventeen feet long and ytoth of an inch in diameter. 
The tubuli of cach lobe coalesce into twenty or 
straight tubes, called asa recta, (Mig. 31,8.) The vasa 
Testa are twice the diameter of the seminiferous tubes, 
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and penetrate a fold of the tunica albuginea, (the 
immediate investment of the testicle) which forms 
what is called the corpus highmorianwm, Iu thia cor 














1} 6, wane afervalia, forming the cout vaseulost 6,4 single tube 
2 iby he fesaton or ina vase ferectin. Tile tube than hesomes conver 
po lta 0 Frm Ye epdidyrols: 7, 8, beginning of the vas dotorene; 9, 
in Sta meant t0 the abdominal 


7, an anastomosis of the tubes takes place, 
‘called the rele ‘tis, (Fy. 90, 2) ‘The reve 
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testis gives off from twelve to twenty ducts or tubex, 
which again penetrate the corpus highmorianum in 
passing out, and form the vasa efferentic, (Fig. $1, 6.) 
Here the tubing again form into cones or lobes, called 
conus vasculosus, Which correspond in number to the 
‘vasa efferentia that form them, and afterward termi- 
nate in a common tube, (My. 81, 6.) "This tube be 
comes again convoluted or twisted and forms the 
epididymis, (Fig. 80, 5, 6, and Fig, 81,7.) The epi- 
didymis terminates at its lower margin in a common 
tube, called the vas deferens, (Fig. 80,9, 9, and Fig. 81, 
9.) Tho vas doferens is tortuous when it leaves the 
epididymis, but becomes straight as it passes up and 
forms a part of the spermatic cord. It finally leaves 
the cord and passes up laterally on the posterior part 
of the bladder, It then passes forward to meet its fel- 
low from the opposite side, when the two unite, and 
by their junction form a duct about one inch in 
Jength, which terminate in the urethra of the male 
penis, This duct is called the ductus eaculatorius, 
The vas deferens is much larger than the other parts 
of the tube, and is about the eighth of an inch in 

‘The structure of the testicles will compare with 
that of the ovary and Fallopian tubes, as respects their 
peculiar beauty and arrangements. It has been esti- 
mated that there are eight hundred and forty tubuli 
in the two testicles, twisted in such a manner to make 
each tube seventeen feet in length as before stated. 
This will give 14,280 fost of tubing. ‘This ix lined by 
a delicate membrane, which secretes or forms granular 
cells—each granular cell, when developed, will form 
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hundreds of spermatozoa, capable of unfolding a hu- 
man being, when united to the ovum of a female. 
Truly, great and marvelous are the works of Nature 
thus to develop the human being out of such tiny 
microscopic atoms! A careful study of this wonderful 
structure will show the importance of very small parti- 
cles of matter, in the hands of the All-wise Creator, 
able to endow them with vitality and unfold from them 
strong and powerful physical and mental oncanie 
euructure, 


pa 





CHAPTER VIL 


FUNCTIONS OF THE HUMAN TESTICLES, 


‘us office or function of the testicles is to secrete 
the male sperm, a substance that appears to the naked 
eye like ordinary mucus devoid of life, If the mi- 
eroscope, however, be applied to « amall quantity of 
this secretion, taken from a healthy male who has 
arrived at puberty, it will be found alive with minute, 


thread-like, bodies.) So numerous are these that, at 

semi-liquid mass seems to be almost 

ude up of them. ‘They are called the 

seminal animalcules, or spermatozoa, There are also 

found in this liquor seminis, minute round corpuscles 
called seminal cells, 


ORIGIN OF SPERMATOZOA, 


SrerMavozoa in man, as well as in animals, and 
some of the higher order of plants, have their origin in 
cells, which are denominated seminal cells or spermato- 

These cells are filled with granular matter, 
(Fig. 82) each granule capable of being developed into 
2 spermatozon. ‘These germ cells are developed in 
the tube composing the testicles, It is within the 
tubes these cells burst, when the thread-like bodies 
escape, and take on thoss peculiar motions which have 
(128) 
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prkerres. 


Biven rise to the opinion that they are distinct animal- 
cules. Some physiologists do not regard them aa pos 
‘easing distinct animal characteristics any more than 
i attached to the cilia that line the cells of the neck 
‘of the uterus and Fallopian tubes. Henee they bays 
‘been called eall-germs, furnished with peculiar moving 
power.* On the other hand, Pouchet azzerts that these 
‘moespermota have a digestive apparatus, which is called by 
‘him cephalo-thorer, a5 represented (Fig. 38 :+ also, Fig. 
B4, 9) Phe (Fig. 84) gives the spermatozoa of different 
animals. The form of development is somewhat differ- 
‘ent, and the motion will correspond with the develop- 
ment. Those with tail-like appendages resemble the 


_* Carpenter's Elements of Physiology, # 240. 
# Pouchet L’OvalationSpontanée, (Plate 11, Pig. 4.) 
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Fia. 3% motion of an cel in water. Those with 
the spiral development have the spiral 
motion, From observation it has been 
ascertained that spermatozoa will re- 
tain their moving powers twenty-four 
or thirty hours after they enter the 
uterus and Fallopian tubes, 

In the young and vigorous, the 
spermatozoa are abundant and active, 
In debilitated persons, those that have 
weak constitutions and where the 
vital forces are depreaacd, the sperma- 
tozoa will not only be found very 
scanty but exceedingly feeble. Such 
scantiness and feeblencss will corres 
pond with the vital energy or debility 
of the individual in whom they are 
developed. 
In consumptives, and those who 
have broken down their constitution — 
| by over sexual indulgence and onan. 
ism, the action of the spermatozoa is 
slow and their development imper+ 
erexxitoes rou fect. In aged persons they disap- 
eae) pear, while the testicles, like the ova- 
ries of aged females, cease to por- 
torm the functions allotted to them in the prime amd 
vigor of life, 

The natural eccretion of the vagina and uterus of 
the female is favorable for the maintenance of sper- 
matozos. When these become changed to acid sesre- 
tions, they act as poisons and quickly destroy the 
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Fro, 34, 


‘VARIOTE FoREe oF ermenaTOROA (From Muller.) 


fine |, saterior margin oxenvaled ; 9 and 2, two vory dark clreolar apote re 
garded by Valentina ax the mooth and ‘number of elvolea, eapposed by 
‘Falnatzon bo ba oatitoos of casiric vesicle of an hepatic onsen on thoeoovalaitons 
‘sf an bstewteaal exnal; 6, the mame snimateaia, Jon highly macifed and sieowod 
sternly. 


tozos. Hence, one of the causes of sterilite 
in the female is owing to the change in the secreti 
of the on cervix uteri ‘and vagina. 
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The spermatozoa in man are exceedingly small— 
being nbout sr of an inch in length, and sls of aninch 
indiameter. The seminal animaleuls are said to be 
no larger in the whale than in the mouse. ‘bey are 
much larger in insects, mollusca, and others of the 
lower animals than in man. They are considerably 
larger in the mouse than in the horse, and in the 
snail fifty-four times larger than in the dog. 

Tho office of the spermatozoa, as before stated, is 
to impart new life to the female oyam. This takes 
place in the Fallopian tubes during the passage of tho 
ovum toward the uterus, The quantity of semen 
eliminated at one coitus is from one to three drachms, 
of which, perhaps, only about one-hundredth part 
consisis'of spermatozoa. 

It is generally conceded that but two or three drops: 
of semen proper, or spermatozoa, are ejected from the 
testicles at one conjunction of the sexes. The balance 
is an albuminous fluid secreted by the vesicula semix 
nalis and prostate gland, which secretions are thrown 
off at the same time as that from the testicles, Tho 
‘use of this superabundant fluid is for the purpose of 
protecting these thread-like animaloulw and assist 
their movements. It possesses the right density or 
specific gravity for this purpose, If the density be 
increased the movements of the spermatozoa will bs 
impeded; if reduced, they aro bowizayes upon the 
principle of cndosmose, 

Ihave nieecerpenis. drop of semen 
from the vas doferens under the microscope, which 
semen is usually very thick, and always found that 
the motion of the spermatozos was exceedingly alow, 
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‘They presented the appearance of a tangled mare of 
thread-like objects unable to extricate themaolyes 
‘The moment, however, a drop of blood was applied, 
they found no difficulty in disentangling themselves, 
They would turn around once or twice and lash their 
tails, which seemed to unite the two liquids, and put 
‘the whole mass of animaleulw in motion, 

The cause of motion of spermatozoa is not cor 
tainly known, but it is supposed to be similar to the 
wave-like motion in the ciliated cells of the uterus 
and Fallopian tubes. 

Tn cold-blooded animals, the fishes for instance, 
they retain their power of motion longer than in 
warm-blooded animals. In the former they continue 
to move for days after being expelled from the male, 
Their movements continue for a longer period in the 
interior of the female organs of generation, In somo 
species of insects (as the Gasteropoda), the spermatozom 
will continue their movements for monthe when 
brought in contact with the female organs of genera 
tion, 


In the human female it is supposed that the sper 
matozoa will retain their moving power for thirty-six 
hours after coitus, Common water at low tempera- 
ture rapidly arrests their movements, whilo dilute 
saline solutions, or sugar and water, on the other hand, 
‘sppear to bave little influence upon their ao- 
tions, Such is tbe fact with common saliva, o 
‘bile, of pus. Urine has rather an injurious inflasnoe 
Spon their movements, expecially when it has an acid 
qeaction. The chemical agents are the only ones that 
“bave positive injarious effects upon the movements nf 
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spermatozoa. They not only stop their operations, 
but dissolve their structure and change their composi- . 
tion, For instance, alcohol, acids, metallic salts, nar- 
cotics, strychnine have similar effects to common cold 
water. 

Heat and cold seem to affect their movements, al- 
though the action of the spermatozoa of frogs and 
fishes continue after the media in which they are sur- 
rounded sink below zero, The electric spark destroys 
the motion of spermatozoa instantly, by changing 
their structure, while Galvanism has no perceptible 
influence upon ther, which fact is somewhat remark- 
able. I have made a number of experiments with 
chemical re-agents, under the microscope, and always 
found that mineral aud vegetable acids dissolve sper 
matozoa instantaneously as electricity. The same is 
the fact with miner: me vegetable astringents. The 
Figs. 86, 87, 88, give the appearance of spermato- 
‘soa under the microscope when these reagents are 


Fra. 36. Fro. 87 Fic, 38, 


‘Tra, 34. Appenrance ander the microscope of after the apstication of te 
a rece nena ae 

‘Pra. 37. Appraraces preweated wuder the ulerosope afer the spztieation of 
Gaertn 


Tra, 38. Apprarsnee of sperinstoron under the mnlereorope a thee whe hare 
foveriodatged and masturbated to rent excnee—anrh undeveloped «prrmatonne, 
enuct propaestn. If eoneapticn shuld take plete wnile such elevaataanty the 
atbprieg will havo » weal and dolleats eonstitation and be ehort lived. 


yO 
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applied, and show the contrast between healthy and 
diseased spermatozoa, 

On the first discovery of the seminal animalculs, 
there were many hypotheses advanced concerning 
them. By some they were considered the cause of 
sexual enjoyments or venereal propensities. Others 
supposed that the spermatozoa were of different sexes, 
and believed that if a female spermatozoon happened 
first to penetrate the ovum a female offspring was the 
result, and the reverse when a male spermatozoon 
guccecded in feoundating the egg, Another olass 
imagined that a spermatazoon posseseed all the organs 
of a haman being in a compressed state, which bo- 


came developed or unfolded"by the female generative 
organs—in other words, that a spermatozoon waa a 
miniature human being. 

Such absurd theories require no refutation. They 
were advanced in a hypothetical age of the world, 
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+  MERMAPHRODISM. 


‘TaERx are two distinct varieties of Hermaphrodine 
malformation—the spurious and the true, 

The spurious comprehends such as have the genera 
sive organs approximating the natural organs in ap: 
pearance and form. The true hermapbrodism includes 
an actual mixture or blending of the male and fernale 


organs upon the same individual. 


1. SPURIOUS HERMAPHRODISM. 


A. In Oe Female—Errors have ooourred in regard 
to the true sex of an individual, from enlargement of 
the clitoris and prolapsus of the uterus—the former 
being taken for the penis and the latter for the testi: 
cles. 

Tn some females at birth the clitoris is not much be 
hind that of the male penis in size at the same period 
of life. After this period it ceases to grow as rapidly 
as the other external genital ongags, and at puborty it 
is from half to an inch in length, wa general rule, In 
other cases, the clitoris continues developing lamas 
adult life, and resembles the penis of the male, 

Large-sized clitores are less common amon | 
habitants of temperate and cold climates than 

(134) 
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sent the semblance of testicles In such females the 
mamma are but slightly developed; the voice is deep- 
toned; the chin and upper lip are sometimes covered 
with hair, while the features and muscles are bard, 
resembling those of the male. In short, the whole 
external peculiarities partake more of the characteris- 
tics of the male than of the female. 

Dr. Ramabothem has given a description of an ine 
fant that was christened as a boy, which proved after 
death to be a female, (Fig. 39). The uterus and Fallo- 


APVAARATOR OF 4 7EAAIN'¢ EXTELOAL O1DANL OF GHAURATION, WEIN WARE HER 
Foe 20 28 HOHE OF A MALE UTIL AFTER earit, (hom Oyule, dad af Phy 
6 66 Fallopian tubes and ulerus; 0, sllioris; a, glund of elioria 


pian tubes were apparently naturally devoloped, while 
the clitoris was large and resembled the male penis, 

Golombos and De Graaf give two similar examples 
in children, where the true sex was not discovered 
until after death, 
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Arnowl gives a description of Galloy, the celebrated 
ite, whose clitorix after death was found 
fo be three and a half inches long and four lines (one 
third of an inch) in circumference. The glans and 
prepuce were well developed, while the urethra ran 
through the whole length of the penis. The external 
and internal fomale organs were naturally developed. 
She was married, but never became pregiant; her 
menstruation was natural, but she bad hair on her 
face, while her voice was harsh like that of a mals, 
‘While a student, I had an opportunity of witneas- 
fug a female who had a clitoris three inches in length, 
which resembled the male penis in structure, except 
that the urcthra was absont. At tho orifice of the 
glans there was s depression which would be readily 
taken for the opening of the urethra unless closely 
éxamined, Her general appearance was masculine. 
Her history was not well known, and therefore I am 
unable to give her habits of life, There was no ap- 
pearance that she had ever borne children. 
AG Berlont bas given an interesting description of 
a case in the Bulletins de la Fooulté of Paris, for 1816, 
‘This case was exhibived in 1514 in Paris, and was at 
‘that time aged sixteen years. Her name was Marie 
Madeline Laforte. The form of her shoulders, pelvis 
aad chest was masculine; the tone of the voice was 
Tike that of the male. Her beard commenced grow- 
Hug on her chin, upper lip, and along the side of the 
face, Tho symphysis pubis was elongated, as in a 
‘map, and the mons veneris rounded, while the labia 
‘externa were covered with hair. The clitoris was 
ten and « half inches long when at rest, but sumewhat 
aw 
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larger when distended. There was no urethra, but 
the head of the glans was covered with an imperfect 
prepuce. The labia were narrow and short, and the 
vulva between them was narrow, and blocked up by 
adense membrane Below the clitoris there was an 
opening which was capable of admitting an ordinary 
sound, Through this aperture both the urinal and 
menstrual fluids escaped. She had meustraated sinoo 
she was eight years of age, She rogarded herself at 
# female, and preferred the society of men. There 
‘was no appearance of testicle, while regular menstrua- 
tion left no doubt of her sex. 3 
Arnaud* bas also ‘ibed an interesting case at 


great length. The subject was aged thirty-five, and 
passed in society asa female. She came to Arnaud 
complaining emall tumor in the right groin 
(Fig. 40, ¢,) which had incumbered her much during 

) yn, ho found a similar tamor oo 


labia. Tho clitoris was nearly three inches in length. 
The glans was well-formed and presented a small do- 
pression which ran backward along the whole under 
border of the clitoris, indicating the situation of @ 
collapsed urethral canal. The orifice from which the 
urine escaped was in the same position se in a female 
when the organs are natural, There was no vagins, 
and the menstrual discharge took placa from the 
anus Ateach menstrual period, the tumor (@) gradue 
ally increased, becoming in the course of two or three 
days of a sizeof a hen's egg. When the tumor reached 


* Dissertation sur los Hermapbrodites, p. 265. 
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thin size, the discharge of blood commenced from the 
anuz, As alarming symptoms had always occurred 
at those periods, Arnaud was induced to puncture 
the tumor, in which he found a cavity two inches in 
ciroumference and about two anda half in breadth, 
Baving a projection at one point which he supposed 


Wiat biel previously ocurred. 

time, through neglect, was allowed to 1 
discharge flowed from the anus, as usual, with all the 
firmer alarming symptoms. This female's skin was 
thick and rough; she had a soft black bea: er chest 
was narrow; her breast small, like the male ; ‘her handa 
Targe and her fingers long. Her voice was coarse; 
the upper part of her body was masculine, while the 
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lower part partook of the female characteristics — 
large pelvis, buttocks, legs, etc. with small feet. The 
regular menstruation of this person left no doubt in 
regard to her sex, The tumors surrovading the 
clitoris in the groin must haye been the ovaries, whiob 
had descended, 

The same malformations have becn found to exist 
in the lower animals. Rudolphi noticed’a mare that 
had a clitoris so large as almost to close up the en- 
trance to the vayin Leeoqg bas alao mentioned a 
caze of a calf of a similar character, while Mery 
speaks of a monkey which had a clitoris so lange 
that bis keeper thought the animal was a male. 

MM. Vary, physician at ‘Toulouse, has given in the 
“Philosophical Transactions” of London, Vol, xvi, p. 
282, an account of the case of Margarete Malause or 
Malaure, who entered as a patient in the Tonlouse 
hospital in 1686. Her trunk and fice presented the 
appearance of a female, but in the situation of the 
vulva, there was a body eight inches in length that 
resembled a well-formed male penis, except that 1t had 
no prepuce, though a canal perforated the organ 
through which the urine and menstraul fluid wae 
voided. After being examined by several physiclats, 
all of whom pronounced her sexual characteristics 
more those of a male than a female, the authorities 
ordered her name to be changed from that of Arnaud 
and to wear male attire. 

Tn 1698, she visited Paris in male dress and boasted 
that she was endowed with the powers of both sexes. 
‘The Parisian physicians agreed with those of Toulouse 
in respoct to her sex, until Jf Szviad detected the 
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supposed penis to bea prolapsus of the uterus. Ha 
redaced the protruded organ und cured the patient.* 
The king, alerward, at her own request, allowed her 
tw assume her female name and dress, 

Sir B. Horne and Valentini, both mention analogous 
cases of False Hermaphrodimm. Numerous other in- 
stances of a similar character are on record, which 
will not require to be noticed at the present time. It 
may be observed, however, that there aro on record 


from the time that Iphis, daughter of Ligdus, king of 
Crete, was supposed to be changed into a man by the 
miraculous power of Isis, down to the present day. 
Pliny, Trotlion and Livy, all have detailed interesting 
eases of this description of Hermaphrodiam. 

‘The case of Magdelain Mugnoz, a nun of the order 
of St. Dominique, in the town of Ubeda, mentioned 
By Sern Croke,t is somewhat extraordinary. Tt was 
supposed that she was changed a male seven 
Fears after having taken the vow, when, in conse. 
quence of exhibiting strong sexual ‘Beltre and being 
secused of the perpetration of a rape upon a nun, she 
ame under ecclesiastical displeasure and was expellod 
from the convent, after whic assumed male attire 
end changed his name to Francois. 

A number of similar instanoes are mentioned by 


* Recueil d°Obsorvations Chirargicates, p. 150, 
- 4 Pox, History, Oont, I.; and Arnand, Dissertation sur Jew 
P. 200; end Opel. Anat, et Phys. Vol. I. 
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Part and Tulpiue, where malformed males were un 
expectedly discovered at puberty, owing to excite 
ment of the sexual passions. 

Schweikurd mentions the case of person baptized 
and brought up a8 a female whose true sex was nob 
discovered until she was forty-nine years of age, 
when he requested permission to marry a young Wor 
man who had become pregnant by him. On exami+ 
nation, the penis was slender, and not over two inchen 
long, while the testicles had not descended out of the 
abdomen and the urethra opened at the root of the 
penis, 

Ottot has reported a remarkable case of a person 
who had lived for ten years in a state of wodlosk with 
thres different men. At the age of thirty-five her 
third husband brought an action of divorce against 
her, alleging that she was afilicted with some éexual 
infirmity, which rendered the connubial act on his 
part extremely difficult and painful. On examination 
being made by two physicinns, they decided that she 
was not a female but a male. The members of the 
Royal Medical College of Silesin subsequently con- 
firmed this decision. The penis was imperforated 
and about two inches in length. There was a peri- 
neal fissure forming 1 fules vagina, that was sufficient 
to receive the penis of the husband for an inch and a 
half in depth. The general conformation of this 
individual was strong and muscular, although the 


* Hofeland’s Journal der Prak. Heilkunde, Bd. xvii, No. 14 
ft Neue Soltone Beobachtungen zur Anutomie, ote. p 128) 
and Cxclop. Anat, ot Phys, Vol. 17. 
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beard was thin and soft, The fice, mammm, chest, 
pelvis and extremities were masculine. 

The case of Maria Nuzia given by Julien and 
Soules* is one that may be classified with the pre 
ceding. This individual was born in Corsica in 1695, 
‘was married twice a3 4 fomalo, and divorced by het 
second husband in 1739, after sixteen years of wed- 
Jock. Hor person was masculine; she had beard, but 
her breasts wore tolerably developed, although the 
nipple of each was surrounded with hair, while sho 
menstruated regularly. 

‘The celebrated case of Hannah Wild, detailed by 


malformed, while her menstrual lischarges were very 
lar. 

B. Trug Hermarmnovism.—True Hermaphrodism 
is found to oxist naturally in several classes of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

These plants that are included under the term 
Phanerogamiz, except the class Dimeia, are furnished 
with male and female reproductive organs, which ara 
either placed upon the «une flower or on different 
flowers on the same plant. 

Tn the animal kingdom, a 
Tasoa and Gasperopoda, and 
fecundation of the female is accomplished by its own’ 
taalo organ, As we ascend in the scale of animal 


* Obsory, sar I'Hist, Nat, eur la Physiqao et sur la Peintare, 
tom. 1, p. 18; and Gyclop. Anat. et Phys., Vol. 11. 

_} Ephem. Nat. Curiot., Doo. 1, 1666, p. 323; and Oyclop- 
Anat. et Phys. Vol I. 
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organization, this bisexual development eoases, excep 
in certain peculiar cases, which will be enumerated. 
Tt is not proposed to give any minute history of true 
Hermaphrodism, but merely some interesting and eu 
rious cases that have come under the notice of phy 
sinians at different periods of the world, with a view 
to remove the skepticism which is now generally pre- 
valent about the existence of any species of Herma 
phrodism. ‘The authorities here presented will leave 
no room for doubt on this subject. 

Tn 1754" a young person died in the Hotel Diew of 
Paris, in whom, on dissection, the reproductive organs 
were found to be malformed in the following manner: 
‘On the right side there was a testicle and vas deferens, 
terminating in a corresponding vesiculs seminalix 
On the left side there was found, in the place of a tes 

ian tube with its fimbriated ex 
iterus, and broad and round liga 
organs resembled those of the 
ale, althongh the penis was only about two inches 
in length. The momms were large, and the ind 
vidual had always been regarded as a male. Hore wag 
8 case of lateral Hermaphrodism, similar to what 
be found, though not so perfectly developed, in the 
‘vegetable and lower forms of the animal kingdoms, 

‘Another celebrated ease of lateral 

has been reported by Mayert This person was armed 


* Abhandiang, Koenig. Akad. der Wissencheft sn Borllm fir 
1226, 1.60; Oyelop, Anat, Phyx. Vol. 1. 

4 Goxette Méd. de Paris, 1436, No. 39; Lancet, VT. for 05-3, 
p- 140- oF London Medical Gaz. for Oct. 29, 1896; aad Oyelop. 
Auat. ct Phys, Vol, If, p. 699 
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Mario Derricr or Charles Doorge, aud had been bap- 
tized and brought up asa female, but at forty years 
of age, changed his name and dress to that of a man's. 
‘This person, after death, was examined by Professor 
Mayer, who discovered the existence of a uterus, a 
‘vagina, two Fallopian tubes, a testicle, prostate gland 
and penis. The penis was wo inches and tbree quar- 
ters in length, but concesled below the mons veneris. 
During life it was capable of erection and of elonga- 
tion to more thao three inches. ‘The prepuce covered 
only halfthe glans The vaginn was 2 little over two 
inches im length, aud rather Jess tha an inch im 
breadth, and terminated abov a fluid isthmus, 


and there was no distinct mammary glandular strug 
ture; the stature was five fect; the head and face pre- 
senting the appearance of those of awoman. As age 
advanced the beard grew, while he menstruated three 
times during his twentieth year, Professor Mayer 


Tn a note appended to a case published by M. Petit,* 
Ihe states that a man consulted him who menstruated 
regularly every month from his penis, without any 
pain or troublesome symptom. This man no doubt 
bad a concealed titerus, In the Cyclop. Anat, et Phys. 


* Witt. de I'Aead. Roy. des Se. for 1720, p. 38; and Cyclon 
Anat. et Phys, Vol. IL. 
10 
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Vol. ir, p. 709, two similar cases are mentioned. One 
was that of a young man seventeen years of age; the 
otker a man who had been married several years, his 
wife having no children, In both these instances 
there was a copious menstranl discharge regularly 
every month from the penis. There was no oppor 
tunity of examining these cases after death; but there 
is no reason to doubt that there were internal female 
organs that communicated with the bladder and 
urethra, 

Mayer, in his work, to which reference has already 
been made,* has delineated five cases, all of which he 
dissected. ‘Tho first case, (#¥y. 41,) was in a fetus of 
four months, in which he found tho bladder, the tes 
ticles (2), with the epididymis and a two-horned ute- 
Tus (c) terminating in the vagina (d) and opening into 
the posterior part of the bladder (¢). From the left 
testicles a contorted vas deferens (/) arose, and ran 
down to the vagina (d); the right vas deferens (y) was 
shorter and dizappeared near the corresponding corner 
of the uterus. The external organs ware male, the 
glans penis being imperforata, 

It has been already stated in tho present work, that 
menstruation depends upon a change that takes place 
in the ovaries, and that such change exerts a marked 
influence over the general system. Vaulewiert mon- 
tions an instance where menstruation ceased in 


* Toones. Select, ete. p. 8-16, Also Walker and Greate 
Journal des Chirurgie and Augeoheilkunde, Bd. vi, Hft, 3, 
and Ba, vil, Hft. 2. 

t Journ, de Méd,, tom. Ixix., and Meckel io Reil'e Arch 
Bd xis, 275. Algo, Cyslop. Anat. et Phys, Volk 76. 
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young girl enjoying good health, without any appar 
ent injury to the system, when, soon afterward, a 
heavy beard began to grow upon her face, 


i sides wo char cst 
smitaaies Ix he vagina d sail whieh upe 
Rane wen tat sate 6 conte cas Godtcanys ates ext encode 
dows to the vagion( she wight vax defereas, g, 1 shorter sud bermio abe 
Hight of henteras, The glace penile A, le imperforate. 


Similar remarkable changes have been observed 
to take place in birds. Greve, in his “ Fragments of 
Oomparative Anatomy and Physiology,” states that 
hens whose ovaries become diseased, will crow like 
cocks, while they acquire tail-feathers and spurs re- 
sembling the male fowls. 

The male and'female organs seem to be analogous 
fm strocture; and from a defect in the formative or 
‘typical fores of their unfoldment or development, one 
‘side may be masculine and the other feminine. M_ St. 
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Hilnive has offered the following table to show this 
analogy :— 
Tis the Mate, dn the Femats. 
Testicles, Ovary, 
Epididy mis, Fallopian Tabes. 
‘Vas deferens, Corum of Uterus, 
Vesicula Seminalis, Body of Uterus. 
Sheath of the Penis, Vagina. 
Penis, Clitoris, 

An interesting case of Hermapbrodism has been 
given by Dr. Hendry, of New York. in a letter dated 
from Lisbon in 1807." The subject was a Portu- 
guese, aged twenty-eight years, of a tall and slender 
muscular figure. ‘The penia and testicles were in 
their usual situation, and in form and size resembled 
those of a male about the same age. The urethra 
extended to about one-third the length of the penia, 
The beard had a tendency to grow, but was kept out 
short. The female parts resembled thoze of a well- 
formed person, except the labis, which were not prom- 
inent. The external organs appeared to be situated 
near the rectum, The breasts were small, voice and 
manners like those of a female. She mensteuated re 
gularly; was twice pregnant, and miscarried in the 
third and fourth month of gestation. During copula- 
tion, the penis became erect, but there never was a 
desire for copulation with the female sex. 


CAUSES OF HERMAFHERODISM, 


The more prominent cause of Hermaphrodism will 
* New York Medical Repository, Vol. XIL, p. 86. 
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be found trexted of in the Chapter on Termatology or 
Monstrosities. One of these causes appears to be an 
arrest of development of the sexaal organs in their 
evolution, or to some morbid influence exerted on the 
embryo, changing its type of unfoldment. 

Tt is known that a division may be made in the 
perincum, and the fissure remain, from the aceumula- 
tion of urine in the urinary canal, on account of the 
imperforate urethra. The cause may also be heredi- 
tary in some families, Heuremann speaks of a family 
‘of females, who gave bi: * several generations ty 
males who were all affect i 
‘opening of the urethra 
penis, not fur from the p 


in Normandy. Baum, 

haave, Naegele, Katsky, 

aye mentioned similar cases. reditary malforma- 
sows have been observed 


“are however, ‘has: bees 

gives the history of forty-t 

were born twins with mal thirty-six of whom wero 
mothors of fomales, and six bad no children, though 
murried for a number of years. Two of these females 
who had families were born triplets with males, The 
WMalieal Repository of 1827, (p. 860,) mentions an in- 


he * Comp. Ant, Vol IIL, p 233-4 


13* 
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stance of quadruplets consisting of thres boys and 
one girl, all of whom lived. This female afterward 
became the mother of triplets. 

To those individuals in whom the male character. 
istics predominate, the term Androgyni, is applied, while 
Androgyne embrace those Hermaphrodites in whom 
the female peculiarities are the most apparent. Thus 
in an Androgynus the general figure of the body may 
be that of a female; the male voice is wanting, and 
there is no beard, On the other hand, in the Andio- 
gyn the masculine developments are the most ap- 
parent. 

These subjects are regarded as incurably impotent, 
and the malformation always such as to juatafy a di- 
yoroo, but it is no ground for depriving a being of 
inheritance; nor is the calling of an Hermaphrodite 
actionable anloas it has been attended with some ea- 
pecial damage, A dancing-master once brought suit 
in England against a party who called him au Her- 
maphrodite; but the judge and jury decided that the 
dancing-master had sustained ro injury, from the fiet, 
that in the line of his profession he was a much safer 
person, and none the less qualified than an individual 
who was more perfectly developed, 





CHAPTER IX, 
MENETRUATION. 


‘Tre uterus is tho efficient instrument in Menstraa 
tion, but the organs that cause and regulate it, are 
the ovaries. These exert a powerful influence not 
oaly upon the uterus, but over the entire organism. 
If the ovaries be removed in a female menstruating 
regularly, such catamenial flow will immediately 
ease, whereas it bas never been known to occur in 
females who had no ovaries, 

Menstruation consigta of a sanguineous discharge. 
which escapes from the external orifice of the vagina 
in n female who enjoys healvh, periodically, except 
during lactation and pregnancy. 

The discharge commences at puberty, and is an 
evidence that the female has arrived at that period of 
life. In the tropics puberty occurs from the tenth to 
fifteenth year; in temperate climates from twelve to 
sixteen years. Menstruation occura in a healthy fo- 
male every twenty-cight days, or every lunar month, 
‘and continues on an average for thirty years, 

Mr, Robertzon has given this subject his attention 
for many years, and prepared a table of four hundred 
‘and fifty women, which shows the period of their first 
Menstruation respectively, as follows: — 

(161) 
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Tn tho 11th your, 
1th“. 
13th 
Mth « 
Vth 
16th 
1ith 
18th 
19th 
20th 


It must be borne in mind that this table was formed 
from obeervation of females in England. 

A remarkable case of early puberty is mentioned 
by Dr. Gardner, in his work on “Sterility.” Her name 
was Phoebe Anna Baker, and was exhibited at Bar- 
naw’s first “Baby Show” in New York. ‘The Doetor 
states that he saw her at his office, July 27, 1855, and 
took the following notes :— 

“Pharbe Anon "Baker was born at Sing Sing, New 
York, January 19th, 1851. Her mother has one other 
child, a boy of seven years. Parents both American. 
At birth she weighed fourteen pounds, and bas alwaya 
since been large. When ten months old, a bloody 
flow was noticed from the pudendum, and this bas 
continued periodically ever since, until the present 
date, without at any time going longer than six weeks 
{and when thus protracted showing signs of physical 
disturbance) without its appearance. About the time 
this flow commenced, a marked enlargement of her 
breast was noticed, and these very soon attained to. 
their present size, being now equal to those of most 
girle of sixteen years, of perfect shape, having a wall 
formed, but not yory protuberant nipple, and an 
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areola of a light brown color. She weighs sixty-four 
pounds, and is of remarkable size for ber age, fully 
developed in form and of s maturity of appearance 
most noticeable. The hips are full, the limbs rounded, 
and her form would indicate that she had attained 
maturity and puberty.” 

The Doctor further states that when he saw her, as 
above described, the fow had been retarded for some 
two weeks longer than usual, : 
supposed her pregnant, as she had discovered a man 
{for which sex she evinced great fondness) in an im- 
proper situation with her, ' a 
arrested and detained in pi 
menstraal dow in the girl 

This function is 80 reg 
day and very hour of its ocou: 
with a certainty. The fi 


place during pregnancy, it may 
being placod over the os-uteri or neck of the womb, 
Or arise from the vaginal portion of the cervix of the 
faterus. 

Mr, Whitehead invariably found when menstrua- 
tion occurred during pregnancy, that the discharge 
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came from tho discasod surfaco of the neck of tin 
womb, A true catamenial flow is impossible dur- 
ing gestation or pregnancy, and when it oconrs it fn- 
dicates something wrong, either at the neck or head 
of the womb. 

‘The quantity of menstrual fluid discharged at each 
monthly period has been variously estimated, but the 
usual quantity in females enjoying good health, may 
‘be stated at from two to five ounces. The extimuites 
made by different observers, however, are much 
higher than this, Hippocrates and Galea state the 
quantity equal to an attic hemina which is about 
eighteen ounces. Haller gives the average at six to 
ten ounces. Drs. Whitehead and Farne make it from 
three to four ounces. 

Natune oF rite Discrancr.—It was formerly sup- 
posed, and so stated by Pliny and others, that the 
menstrual fluid contained principles of a noxious and 
poisonous character. Pliny informs ns that the pres 
ence of a menstrual woman turns wine sour, causes 
trees to shed their fruit, parches up their young 
shoots, and makes them forever barren, dims the 
splendor of mirrors and tho polish of ivory, turns the 
edge of sharpened iron, converta brass into rust, and 
js the cause of canine rabies.” 

‘The menstrual fluid in health bas a peonliarly 
» heavy odor, which is characteristic of it, as well a 
the gravis odor puerperii of the Jochial and other 
discharges of child-bed, which may bave led Pliny 


* Plinii Nat. Hist, liber vii, { xiii, ed. Cevior, Sra, Vel L 
Paris, 1821. 
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to arrive at such erroneous conclusions. This, as 
well as the peculiar odor of the breath of some fe 
males, no doubt results from the decomposition of the 
Guid, a3 it slowly collects in the vagina of the female, 
and from its absorption into the system. 

‘The fret that the menstrual fluid will not coagulate, 
muy have led to the different opinions advanced in 
regard to its réal character. 

Wien it is first formed, it appears to be real blood, 
But on its passage through the vagina it comes in 
contact with an acid secreted by that organ, which 
dissolves the fibrin and destroys its coagulating prop- 
erties. ‘The composition of the menstrual fuid, ac 
cording to M. Denis, is as follows :— 


Salts and fatty matter, 


Whe discharge is different when taken directly from 
the uterus for examination. It is then found to co- 
‘agulate os readily as blood and poseosees all its chnr- 
‘soteristics. There aro many modern physiologists 
Who advocate that menstrual fluid is not blood, but 
“® secretion, from the fact that it contains a small 
‘quantity of fibrin. I have explained this by stating 
that the secretions of the vagina dissolve the fbrin. 


— 
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Haller and Hunter also regarded the menstrual fal 
a natural evacuation of blood. 

Tt is gensrally supposed that the menstrual flox w 
eliminated by the vagina, os and cervix and boly 
of the uterus. Theso views are mainly correct, 
although the principal portion of it is derived from 
the lining membrane of the ‘uterus. 

If the uterus of a female who diol during men- 
struation be examined after death, the lining mem- 
brane will be found highly congested, the blood-ves 
sels particularly, the capillaries quite enlarged; while, 
af a slight pressure be made with the hand, small 
streamlets of blood will ooze out from the little pores 
or orifices in the lining membrane, ‘This congestion, 
however, does not extend lower than the neck of the 
womb, 

MThe modo: in which the dlscharge tka? place haa 
led many to maintain that it is eliminated in the form 
of secretion, the same as takes place from ordinary 
glands. From the fact that blood corpuscles are 
found in the fluid, they must come from the i 
laries, which are ruptured by their distension, and 
that it presents all the appearance of blood, it f= 
unnecessary to reason further against the secretion 
theory, or in favor of the non-secretion hypothesis, 
It is most probable that the discharge takes place 
from capillaries with open mouthx-—such 
ment being known to exist in the capillaries of the 
uterus. 

‘Tax Onsecr oF MESSTRUATION,—The mere escape 
of blood from the uterine walls is of slight iiaportanne 
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compared to other purposes which it serves, and which 
comprehends much significance. 

Tho French term “*/leurs” and the English “ flowers," 
formerly used, had their signification of the office of 
menstruation. The term suggested, that as a treo 
before it bore fruit blossomed, so 2 woman before 
she bore a child, or became pregnant, also had her 
flowers, 

T have already intimated that a woman does not 
Menstruate until she arrives at puberty, and until 
her ovaries reach a certain stage of development; 
and, also, that such catamenia continues as long as 
ovulation is prolonged. 1 have likewise stated that 
when the ovaries were removed that menstruation 
cessed; also, that when the ovuries are congenitally 
eficiens, no menstruation occurs. Hence the presence 
Of oVarics is csscntial for menstruation. When they 
eease to develop and emit ova, as during pregnancy 
und lactation, menstruation is likewise arrested. These 
facts seem to be fully established by modern physi- 


Th addition to this relationship between menstrua- 
tion and oyulation, there is a direct correspondence 
existing between each menstrual discharge and the 
Tipening of the ovum, It is the ovaries that produce 
the pain during the menstrual evacuation, This bas 
Teen fully proven by the following case, recorded by 
Dr, Oldham, in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
Vol. vu, p. 77. 

Both ovaries descended through the inguinal canals 
and there permanently lodged, After an interval of 
‘three weeks both ovaries were observed to become 

“4 


Y 
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painful and tumid. The swelling increased for three 
days, remained stationary for three more, and then 
declined—the time being from ten to twelve days, 

‘These fnets, and others that have been mentioned 
in speaking of the functions of the ovaries and Fal: 
Jopian tubes, fully confirm the theory that menstraa 
tion is caused and maintained by the ovaries, during 
the process of preparing and ripening the ova, and 
that when the ovum is expelled the excitement of the 
ovary ceases, and with it the exciting cause producing 
the discharge from the uterus—the vessels of which 
contract and arrest the flow of fluid until another 
period of menstruation arrives. 

Having considered the cawse of Menstruation, te 
purpose of such provision may now be stated. Te haa 
been affirmed that the quantity of discharge is from 
three to five ounces, and that the process is repented 
in the unimpregnated and healthy female once in 
every lunar month, or thirteen times a year, for about 

nes be elitninated, it will 
amount in this period to nine gallons, or seventy-two 
pounda, If five ounces, to fiftecn gallons, or one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds. The only satisfactory 
conclusion that can be arrived at in regard to the 
purposes of Nature in throwing off so large a quan 
tity of blood, is the supposition that it is intended to 
relieve the congestion of the ovaries that is known to 
exist during the ripening of the ova. There ia no 
doubt that the Fallopian tubes as well as the uteras, 
assist in relieving this congestion. If im) 
follows ovulation, the excitement is diverted to a new 
channel, the uterus, in order to prepare it for the 


oe) 


¢ 
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impregnated ovum, which excitement continues until 
the termination of pregnancy. 

Menstruation does not in all cases seem essential tc 
fertility; women sometimes breed without menstru- 
ating, while the suspension of the catamenial fux 
during lactation is not u positive prevention of con- 
ception. Girls have also been knowp to become 
pregnant before the menstrual age had arrived. 

Having shown the causes of Menstruation and the 
Purposes it serves, it would seem next in order 
speak of the difficulties which attend it, and the 
medical aid required for its rectification. Such re 


marks, however, will be found more appropriate to 
the chapter which treats of the “ Discases of Females,” 
and accordingly, the reader's attention ia directed to 
that portion of the present work for the information 
that may be desired, 





eo 


CHAPTER X. 


P GENERATION. 

Tus is considered the most interesting and im 
portant part of a work of this character, particularly 
of Inte years, when so many differont theories haye 
been advanced and strongly maintained by some of 
the brightest lights that adorn the modical profession, 
The reader may, perhaps, readily anticipate the views 
of the author of this volume from what has beau al- 
ready advanced in the preceding pages. The work, 
however, would be imperfect without a fair presenta: 
tion and comparison of the facts and opinions of 


this subject. Hence they will be succinotly stated and 
anulyzed according to their relative importanes, 

The process of generation is that by which the 
young of living organized bodies are produced and 
the species continued. Some animals propagate by a 
division of their bodies into pieces, each one becom: 
ing endowed with an independent existence similar 
to the parent. Others propagate by buds upon the 
parent stern, which buds, when they arrive at matu- 
rity, separate and retain an individual existence, An- 
other class of animals throw off from their bodies a 
portion of organized matter, which, after undergoing 
Yarious processes of development, acquire all the pe- 

(260) 
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euliaritice of the parent. In the fourth and lastclasa, 
the process is more complex than in cither of the 
others. In this last division, the union of the male 
and female sexes is necessary for procreation. The 
reproductive functions require more complicated pro- 
esses in the higher than in the lower order of ani- 
mals, in order to the perpetuation of the different spe- 
ies through an undeviating succeasion of generations. 

While speaking of the process of generation in 
man, it will be appropriate to present some interest- 


of the animal kingdom inferior to the genus homo, or 


man. From what has been advanced in the forepart 
derstand that the egg 


product of the male. 
must be a wnon of the two several products of the 
male and female. 

‘Phe scientifioman, as well as ore ignorant, im 


are brought into existence. The gradual 
of the framo-work of the animal body- 


by which man thinks and feols—the muscles that in- 
“duce locomotion—the process of nutrition, by which 
‘the various organs are formed and nourished—all pro 
‘ceeding from the comparative simple structure of the 
égg—are well calculated to inspiro wonder and admi- 


» 
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ration of the works of Navure, and lead man to im 
dulge in many absurd and unwarranted hypothesas 
and speculations, us to the origin aud perpetuation of 
the various animal species. 

The ascertained fast. that the egg possesses wm im: 
herent vital power in itself, derived from the parent, 
and the mode of its being called into action by exter- 
nal physical agenta—such a heat, moisture, oxygen 
and light—the influence exerted om it by being 
brought into contact with the male sperm—the pres 
ervation of the distinct species from generation to 
generation in undeviating succession—the transmis 
sion of hereditary weakness and constitutional peou- 
liarities of form, resemblance and mental traits—all 
have « tendency to throw an air of mystery over the 
functions of reproduction. 

There is one fact that must be borne in mind, 
which is, that all the scientific and learned can do, ix 
to investigave matier and observe the laws which 
control and change its elemeuts, The same clements 
that now exist, and the same forces, have existed from 
all eternity. It is the operations of these forces upon 
these elements, in the formation of new compounds, 
that we are to study, and this is all that man can do 
in this life, This investigation constitutes scienon 
and beyond the light of such knowledge no mam camp 
safely venture, Hence it is apparent, all that is meoos 
sary for the generation of a new being is matler en 
dowed with a vital force, This force calls to its as 
sistance other. physical agents in unfolding organie 
forms. Such agents are heat, light, moisture, and 
oxygen. It was from the action of the vital forse 
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upon matter, with the assistance of the agents named, 
shat the first plant or first animal was formed. 

An egg healthily developed, when brought in con 
tact with the male principle, has this vital power 
awakened in it, and if it can then draw to itself the 
aid of the several agents already named, will gradu- 
ally develop a human being, endowed with all the 
peculiarities of its parent, simply because the wn/old 
fag or vital principle in the egg and male sperm, is a 
part and parcel of the parental stamina. It ia an es 
tablished law of Nature, that “Lite bogets like.” 
Should there be avy interference with such unfolding 
oF vital force thore will be an imporfoot development, 
denominated malformation. This vital principle is the 
constitution of the new being, and has imbedded in it, 
‘or united with it, all the peculiarities or idiosynera- 
cies, and all the hereditary weaknesses and silmenta 
of its parents. Females should remember this immuts 
able law, before selecting a partner for kife, if they would 
not entail upon posterity constitational defects dat ean 
never be remediod. 

Tt is somewhat amusing to contemplate the various 
theories that have been advanced in regard to genera. 
tion, in various ages of the world. 

Drelincourt, s distinguished suthor of the last cen- 
tury, names no loss than two hundred and sixty-teo 
groundless hypotheses of generation, from the wyit 
ings of his prodecessors. Biumenbach justly remarks 
that nothing is more certain than that Delincourt's 
‘theory formed the two hundred and sixty-third.* 

* See Blomenbach Gher den Bildangetinel, 12mo, Gotting 
TPL; oF Oyclop. Phys. et Anat,, Vol. Il., p. 427, 
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As it would be an endless and fruitless task to 
wade through all such theories, a few of the more 
plausible and remarkable ones may be briefly pre 
sented in the present place. 

One of the oldest theories was that of the Ovisis, 
‘Those philosophers maintained that the female afforded 
all the material necessary for the development of the 
ofspring—the male doing nothing more than awal- 
ening this dormant principle in the female. This was 
the celebrated Pythagorian theory. It was also Aris: 
totle’s, somewhat modified. Some of the old authors 
who entertained this theory, supposed that the em- 
bryo was formed from the menstrual fluid which de 
scended from the brain during sexual union. 

Another theory which had many advocates waa 
that of the Spermatists. They supposed that it was 
the male semen alone which furnished all the vitality 
that was essential for the new being—the female or 
gans simply furnishing a fit place or matrix, together 
with the mato necessary for its nourishment and 
unfoldment. This wus Galen's favorite theory. 

After the discovery of Spermatozoa, those that had 
supported Galen's hypothesis, now maintained that 
the spermatozoa were miniature representations of 
men, and called them homunculi—some even going 8o 
far as to aszert that they discovered in them the body 
limbs, form of face and expression of countenance of 
a fall.grown human being. They also entertained the 
idea that these were male and female homunouli 
—that if a female homunculam was deposited @ 
human fomale was developed, and the same of the 
male, 


’ 
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' Another theory was that of Syngenesis or Combinn- 
tion, which supposed that the male and female both 
furnished semen, which united in the uterus with a 
third product and developed the egg. 

All the theories advanced prior to the seventeenth 
sentury are crroncous, on account of the want of 
knowledge of the character of the egg in reproduc- 
tion. It was not until Harvey established his dictum 
of “ Omne vivum ex ova" that more rational ideas of 

ined. Upon Harvey's 
| investigations. 


Prodact of the parent. 7 theory of 
‘non-sexual generation, in whi rat embryo con- 
tains within itself, in mi 

that species which shall eve 

0 arranged that cach 


old views entertained by the 0: m is 
Daring the middlo of the Inst contury, Haller and 


tain that there is no appearance yof the new animal to 
be found in a perfectly impregnated egg before the 
‘commencement of incubstion, or the beginning de- 
velopment of the new being, until heat, oxygen, and 
‘other agents are applied, when a formative or gen- 
“trative process is established, by which means the 
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parts of the new being are put together or built ap 
by the union of the molecules of matter of which the 
egg is compose]. In other words, to be more ex- 
plicit, this is what may be termed the material or 
chemical theory of generation, which signifies that the 
elements of matter are developed or unfolded into 
organic forma, by oiemical changes taking place in 
said matter without the aid of any vital or inhereat 
force. 

Haller supported the opposite theory of Bvolation= 
that the animal or feotus pre-existed in the egg in am 
invisible condition, and that by the aid of beat, oxygen, 
and other conditions’ necessary for growth, the new 
being is doveloped. 

Bonnet carried this theory much further than Hal- 

Jor. Hoe maintained that not only all the parts of the 
animal pre-oxist in the egg, but that the germs of all 
animals which are to be born pre-exist in the ovaries 
of the fomale—that in the genital organs of the Srat 
parents of all species is contained the germs of all 
posterity. In other words, in the ovaries of our great 
grandmother Eve, were contained the germs of every 
human being that has since existed—that every or- 
ganic form that now exists, existed in the first parenta 
of the same species and family. 

Such are the two extremes that were advocated with 
much energy and bitterness during the last century, 

‘The theory of Bonnet was called the theory of 
Emboitement, to distinguish it from Haller's hypothe- 
sia of Bvolution. Recont writings are not altogether 
free from tho vague notions of the older authors 
The electric, mechanical, and spontancows motive 
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theories have all had their advocates, and aro still 
adhered to by many. 

Prof. Burdach very properly and justly remarks 
that the generative function in the fruitful eg und 
the generation of a young animal from it, are natural 
phenomena and no more a secret than other phe- 
nomena occurring in organized bodies. 

The illustrious Harvey, who was a supporter of the 
theory of Epigenesis, so far as the building up out of 
the elements of matter composing the egg is con- 
eerned, believed there ix something behind all this 
phenomena, which controls and directs the physical 
forees concerned in the unfoldment of animal forms. 
He states: “A more sublime and diviner Artificer 
(than man) seems to make and preserve man; anda 
pobler agent than a cock doth produce a chicken out 
‘of the egg. For we acknowledge our omnipotent 
God and most high Creator to be everywhere present 
im the structure of all creatures living, and to point 
himself out by his works; whose instruments the cock 
nd ben are in the generation of the chicken. For it 
is most apparent that in the generation of the chicken 
‘out of the egg, all things are act up and formed, with 
‘@ most singular providence, divine wisdom, and an 
admiral and incomprehensible artifice.” “Nor can 
thees attributes appertain to any but to the Omnipo- 
tent Maker of all things, under what name soever 
‘e cloud him; whether it be the mens divine, the 
divine mind with Aristotle; or anima mundi, the soul 
of the universe with Plato; or with others natura 
‘Aaturows, nature of Nature himself; or also Saturnus 
or Jupiter with the heathen. or rather ax befits «a, 
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tho Creator and Father of all things in heaven and 
earth; upon whom all animals and their births de- 
pend; and at whose beck and mandate, all things are 
created and begotten.” 

A subject closely connected with the present, yet 
somewhat speculative in charactor, is worthy of ex- 
amination in this place. It is the theory of 
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All organized beings are subject to death, ya no 
species of animals or plants become extinct, but con- 
tinue through an undevinting succession of genera 
tions. ‘The mineral owes its origin to the simple 
union of the particles of which it is composed; but 
the generation of species of organic forms constitute 
an uninterrupied chain, extending from the first crea 
tion of organic er, while every now link that ia 
added to this vast chain of organic structure is but 
an attachment to that by which it was preseded, 
Indeed, so complete is the law of continued reproduo- 
tion of organic bodies, that many naturalists bave 
adopted the circumstances of reproduction as the only 
means of determining which individual ought to be 
regarded as belonging to one species. 

‘There was a time when it was supposed that some 
avimals might be produced artificially, such as varions 
kinds of worms and mollusoous (soft-shelled) animals, 
The observations of Redi and others have proven 
these views to be erroneous. Spontaneous genera 

* Anatomical Fxercitations conceming the Generation of 
Living Creatures. London, 1668, p, 310, of sez. 
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tion, however, seems to take place in some of tho 
very lowest forms of organized beings; yet, as science 
progresses, it may be proven that such organic pro- 
ductions are governed by the same general laws of 
reproduction, by the separation of a living portion 
from a parent body. 

‘Tho supporters of spontancous generation maintain 
that certain changes of orgunic molecules aro the sole 
‘cause of the formation of different kinds of animalouli, 
‘a8 are observed in drops of water, starch, gum, ete,, 
when they enter into putrefaction. The formation 
of these animalouli will depend upon conditions ex- 
isting at the time of generation, such as the degree 
oP heat, character of the air, amount of decomposition, 
and the proportion of water. 

Spallanzanf, a strong supporter of thid theory of 
generation, discovered that an exclusion of air com- 
pletely prevented the generation of animaleuli, and 
hence came to the conclusion that they existed in the 
atmosphere. 

‘Whe experiments of Mr. Crosse, a few years ago, 
im the production of animalculi from solutions of 
granite, silex, otc, wonderfully elated the advocates 
of this hypothesis. Not much confidence, however 
has been placed in his experiments, from the fact that 
they have failed in the hands of others who followed 
implicitly his dicctions in their manipulations. 

Reproduction of the present day may be divided 
‘into sexual and non-exual. 

A. Nos-sexvar Rerropverion.—Tho Non-sexual 
Reproduction may be divided into three kinds or 

16 
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classes: First, by simple division; Second, by attacbed 
bads; and Third, by separate gemmen, 

‘The firet is observed in the Infuoria, By dividing 
tho animal into a number of pieces, ench onc, endowed 
with an independent life, will develop an individual 
similar to the paront with all its peculiarities If a 
hydra viredis be divided longitudinally or transversely, 
each part will grow and develop that portion of its 
body of which it has been divested by the division. 
The tape-worm is another example of this kind. Tt 
will live and grow after its segments have been 
divided into fragmenta, 

The second variety—that of dudding—ia best seen in 


coral and polypi. The young is first seen attached to 
the body of the parent, and consista of a small conical 
in of the parent, This gradaally 
while a small cavity forms in 


with tentaculi (feelers). After this, 
the animal obtains food for itself. ‘The eavity between 
it and the parent is now closed, and it in turn proga- 
gates now offspring. 

Tho tue form of reproduction is that arising from 
amall detached masses or sporules, These bodies aro 
generally sound, and may be represented as buds 
thrown oif from the parent stem. They bear the 


mame relation to the eee th ee 
animals. To this class belong the sponge. 
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being thrown off, it undergoes a process of develep- 
mont into an animal similar to the parent. 

B. Szxvat Rersopverion.—In this form of Re- 
production, there must exist two animals, male and 
female. The product of the female is called an ovem 
of egg; that of the male is a whitish fluid called male 
Sperm or semen. The structure of the ovum has 
already been given, as well as the characteristics of 
the male sperm or semen, This form of generation 
is divided into the two divisions of viviparous and 
oviparcus, 

To the viviparous belong those animals which 
bring forth their young alive. The human species 
bolongs to this clas. ‘I'o the oviparous belong those 
that hatch from eggs laid by the female parent. To 
this class belong birds, reptiles and fishes. In both 
‘of these classes the ova are formed in the ovary, and 
fro foctndatod by the male within the female, 

Thess general views will now prepare the reader's 
mind fir a clearer comprehension of the most im- 
portant and interesting portion of this subject, asem- ~ 
braced in the 


REPRODUCTIVE FUNCTION IN MAN, 


{Phe period of life at which the human being is 
“eapable of reproduction is: termed puberty, At this 
period important changes are observed in the structure 
‘and functions of the system. ‘I'hese changes are moro 
‘qarked in the female than in the male, which may be 
‘“sitributed to the female affording nourishment for the 
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children during the whole of intra-uterine life, while 
the male furnishes only the material for fecundation. 

To infancy and youth the two sexes do not differ 
materially in their general physical conformations, 
nor in their mental charactoristics, At the period of 
puberty, however, there is observed « marked antago 
nism both of the intellectual and anatomical 
mente, The broad chest and wide shoulders of the 
tale, and the large pelvis and abdomen of the femalo, 
constitute the chief peculiarities of difference between 
tho male and female sexes, The body of the female 
is smaller, in weight about one-fourth less than that 
ofthe male. Her frame is more tapering, the muscles 
less prominent, the limbs are round and symmetrically. 
proportioned, the bones small, the skin delicate and 
fine, the voice soft and feminine, while there is that 
chaste and reserved modesty of demeanor, whieh is 
to irresistibly eap vating to the other sex. Tn the 
male there is 
size of the larynx and vocal cords; hair appears on 
the sia and all over the body and limbs, indicating 
grent physical powers and activity, enabling him to 
endure mach fatigue and excel in deeds of strength 
and daring. In the malo, at puberty, there is aleo an 
enlargement of all the generative organs, which is 
accompanied with sexual foclings and the secretion 
of semen by the testicles, prostate glands and yesioula 
seminalis, with occasionally a spontaneous emission 
occurring at night, generally during dreaming, 

In the female there is likewise an enlargement of 
tho breast and genital organs, while there is a peculiar 
discharge from the latter, termed the “menstraal” 
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fiow. It is not out of place here to mention that there 
is no discharge from females during sexual congress, 
&5 many suppose, equivalent to that emitted from the 
male daring such conjunction of the sexes. ‘There is, 
however, a secretion from the glands of the vagina 
which serves to lubricate the parts during coition and 
ingreases sexual pleasure. The excitement attendant 
pon coition is paroxysmal in both male and female, 
the seminal discharge taking place only from the 
former at the height of such paroxysm. 

he period during which the genital functions aro 
exercised is variable in both sexes. In the female the 
period is usually about thirty yeare—from puberty, 
ut Geen years, to the “change of lif,” at forty-five 
years. Inthe males it is eomewhat longer—generally 
from forty-five to fifty years, or from the fifteenth year 
of age to the sixtieth or seventieth year. There are 
many instances where the virile powers of the male 
have been retained even to a much more lengthened 
perind—to the eightieth, ninctieth, or hundredth year, 
Tn the celebrated case of “Old Parr,” it con- 
finwed unimpaired until he reached one hundred 
and thirty years of age, Mastvisso, king of Numidia, 
after he was eighty-six years old, begot Methynate, 
Wadalas, king of Poland, had two children after bis 
nineticth year. The Hon. Jeremiah Smith of New 
Hampshire became the father of a child when he was 
eighty. The author is acquainted with a gentleman 
who married for the first time when he was soventy- 
five and had twosons by a young wife. There aro 
Some eazes on record of females menstruating the 
fecond time and bearing children at seventy or cighty 

1s" 
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yéars of age. I am cognizant of the case of a lady of 
Philadelphia who commonced menstruating at nearly 
eighty years of age, and conceived. 


SEXUAL PEELINGS, 


In all animals where the distinction of sex exinta, 
there are instinctive feelings experienced to a greater 
or lesa oxtont. ‘his feeling depends upon the tem- 
perament of the body and the condition of the mind. Im 
animals the impulse is concomitant more apon & pe- 
culiar state of the genital organs, which is manifested 
at a particular season of the year, known a¥ the 
“brooding” or “rutting” period, Tn the female at 
this time, a peculiar secretion takes place in the geni- 
tal organs, the odor of which excites the sexual fate 
tions of the male. 

Tn the human species a similar feeling exists, but 
which is capable of being placed under intellectual 
and moral control. When not so governed, this pas 
sion is productive of the most revolting obscenity and 
prostitution.* Hence the necessity of legislative en- 
sctinents to restrain licentiousness and concubinage. 

‘The sexual passion is modified very much in some 
temperaments. For instanoe, the sanguine being more 
voluptuous, love amorous preludes. The bilious are 
under an roti fury, which is as great as it is quickly 
exbausted. The melancholic burn with a scoret and 


* See work entitled “ Boyhood's Perils and Mauhood’s Uurse” 


by the author of the provent volume. i, Part yand Ap 
pendix, i “ona zs + 
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manner the sexual desires are increased in aosordance: 
with such stimulation, 

Carpenter mentions several instances of this kind. 
One of these cases was that of a man whose sexual 
proclivities had always been strongly manifested 
through life, although they were entirely under the 
eontrol of the will, until about three months previous 
to his death, when such erotic impulses increased in 
most extraordinary degree, A post-mortem exami- 
nation after death, revealed a tumor on the Pons va- 
voli. The other case was that of a young officer, 
who, on the eve of marriage, received a blow on the 
occiput by falling from a horse. He became impotent, 


without any other derangement of his bodily or men- 
tal powers, In distress upon this discovery of bis 
mitted suicide on the morning 


x instances on reeord of this 
ubstantiate the phrenological 
cerebellum, (or lower brain)is the seat 
of the amorous or voluptuous passions, 


FEOQUNDATION, 


It has been slready stated, when speaking of the 
office of the Fallopian tubes, that impregnation ia ae- 
complished by the union of the male spermatozca and 
the ovum of the female, during the passage of the 
latter throngh these tubes toward the uterus, while the 
change which takes place in the ovum after the union 
occurs, has also been explained. (See Figs, 20,21,22, 
24). If the spermatozoa do not come in contact 
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the ova, theso changes do not take place, but the eggs 
pass out into the uterus and are lost. It has alzo been 
stated that menstruation ia a process preparatory to 
impregaation, In other words, that during the mea 
strual phenomenon an ovum ie ripened and expelled 
from the ovary; that it is then taken up by the fim- 
briated extromities of the tube, drawn into its channel 
tractions or cortdin peri- 

ince of the etliary lining 

hich is the Teoep- 

the egg or 


receive the seminal 
lopian tubes. The neck 
many suppose, receive the n 


ejected from the male 


organ, The 
) pelvis, and in 


fo pass into the neok of the ul 


observed in the vagina of the rabbit, that very clearly 
explains the manner of the introduction of the semen 
tito the utero “This canal,” (the vagina, says he,) 
“during the beat is never at rest. It shortens—it 


a Resoarches Phys, and Pathol., p. 09, 1825, 
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sengthens—it changes continually in its ciroular di- 
mensions, and when irritated especially will sometimes 
contract to one-third of its quiescent diameter. In addi- 
tion to this action the vagina performs another," which 
“consists in the falling down, as it were, of that part 
of the vagina which lies in the vicinity of the womb; 
so that it every now and then lays itself as flatly over 
itw orifice, as we should apply the hand over the moutl 
in an endeavor to stop it. How well adapted the 
whole of this curious movement is for the introduc 
tion of the semen at the opening, it is needless to ax> 
plain,” 

‘The cervical canal is traversed by a large number 
of furrows, (sce Fig. 4.44) and (Fig. 29, B)) which 
assist in conducting. the semen into the body of the 
uterus, It is not likely that the ejaculatory act of tho 
male is sufficient to throw the semen beyond the 
pouch and against the os or head of the womb, inas- 
mach aa the close approximation of the walls of the 

id provent it passing farther. It is mot 
certainly known in what way the spermatozoa are 
_aassisted in their passage through the womb into the 
Fallopian tubes. It is, however, supposed that the 
cilim which line the cervix or neck of the womb, in 
conjunction with the approximation of the walls of 
the uterus, afford the requisite facility for such pur 
pose. ‘The close approximation of the walls of the 
uterus would naturally facilitate the rise of the semen, 
the same as water placed between two pieces of glass 
will rise so as to cover the internal surface of both. 

The movement of the spermatozoa is most likely 

the principal ower that is used for their propulsion ap 
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ward. Indeed, it would appear that it is only by such 
movements that they can penetrate and pass up the 
Fallopian tubes toward the ovaries, inasmuch as the 
cilia that line the cavity of these tubes would rather 
retard than promote their ascension, for the simple 
reason that their (the cilia’s) wave-like motion is in 
the reverse direction, or @ward the womb from the 
fimbriated extremities of the tubes. There is further 
proof that the movement of the spermatozoa is the 
principal agent in their ascension, in the fact of their 
Possessing sufficient power to pass into the egg or 
ovam on coming in contact wi 


Having thus shown the process by which the semen 

is received into the vagina, and given some idea of 

spermatozoa into the 

w be proper to investigate 

8 ery important part of the subject of Generation, aa 
included in the question as to— 


WHEN DOES IMPREGNATION TAKE PLACE / 


te cannot be 

From. observations, however, 

that have been made ina large number of cases, it 
would seem ceréitin that it must occur during the first 
Aaif of the mensirual intervat most probably daring 
the firat week after the cessation of the discharge. In 
mixtecn cases observed by Jacibowki, conception only 
jocourred ss late asthe tenth day, Notwithstanding 
the ooourrence of impregnation is perbaps nincty-nine 
‘per cent. of capes within ten or twelve days after the 
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ceasation of the catemenial flux, the other case 
occur at any time subsequent to the last and prior to 
the next menstrual period. 

There is no evidence to support the theory that 
impregnation may occur at any time daring each 
month, by the rupture of an ovasao, a8 A consequence 
of sexual excitement, Nor is it likely that the ovam 
is retained in the Fallopian tubes from one meristraal 

ndeed, the contrary is proven by 


to eight days in passing through the Fallopian tubes 
of the bitch. In the Guinea pig, the time is from two 


to three days, In the rabbit it does not extend be- 
yond the fourth day. Thorofore, if the theory just 
montioned cannot be maintained, the second hypothe- 
tis would see) ‘itablo, viz.: that an ovum, after it 
is qjected fro: vary, is from six to fourteen days 


beyond fourteen days. Tf the 

s distinguished physiologist be correct, it 

follows, as 8 matter of course, that there is a period 

after the cessation of the menstrual discharge during sehich 

women is incapable of conceplion, which idea Pouehet 
himself adopts as logically philosophical. 

* Théorie Powitive—M, Pouchet believes that a slender de 
cidua is always formed at the decline of each menstristion, 
which, together with the unimpregnated ovum, is cast off from 
the uterus, between the tenth and fourteeoth day; and after 
this event every woman remains incapable of conception antl 
the nacé menstrual period, wheu the detachment of another ovum 
from the ovary renews her capacity for impregnation—Alea 
‘A. Farre Cyclop, Anat. et Phys, p, 668. 
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No doubt such is the fact, axa general rule, but it 
may be necessary to account for the occasional mis. 
hap, or exceptional case, out of the two hundred that 
Tiavie been named. This ix explained by M. Coste. who 
holds the same views with M. Pouchet in regard to 
the time x which conception takes place after the ces- 
sation of the menxtrunl flow. 

Coste supposes that when a chance impregnation 
takes place after the fourteen days, th: is owing to 
the Graaflan vesicle having fail xpel the ripened 
ovum, or the one that came maturity at the last 
menstrual period, while sexu sommerce Bes 
after this period is sufficien 
Citement attending it) to 
liberate the imprisoned ovam, 


experiments which he mad: 
these cases is that of a rabbit 
i but was not péraate 

ted conjunction. ty-ei h afterward it was 
Killed, when the genital or; 
congested with blood. Si 
two in the other were ready to burst, but no rupture 
had yet taken place. 

Another experiment also was upon a rabbit, which 


found greatly hie but ree rupture of the 
follicles. Coste attributes the absence of rupture to 
the prevention of coitus. 


* Histoire du Développement, 1847 
16 
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PREVENTION OF CONCEPTION, 


The question is often asked, “Can Conesption be pre- 
ited af all times?” Qertainly, this is possible; but 
bh an interforence with Nature’s laws is inadmis 

e, and perhaps never to be justified in any case 
itever, 

ring the past few years hundreds of works have 

written, and many circulars distributed, to the 

of the land, holding forth the idea that new 

3s had been discovered for the prevention of 

Phon. It is needless to state that such assevera- 

impudent and wicked fabrications, and that 

the volumes and pamphlets ara mere catch-penny 

Gevives, imynded to deceive the public and enrich 

the pockets of, miserable and unprincipled charlatans 

and impostors, 

The truth is, there is no medicine taken internally 
eapable of preventing conception, and the person who 
‘asserts to the contrary, not only speaks falsely, but is 
‘both a knave and a fool. It is trac cnough that reme 
dies may be taken to produce aburtion after conception 
‘ocours; but thoss who prescribe and those who resort 
to such desperate expedients, can only be placed in 
the category of lunatics and assassins! 

‘The only way that Conception may be prevented, 
is by abstinence from sexual commerce during the 
‘first fourteen days after the cessation of the menstrual 
discharge; or else by the destruction of the vitality 
of the spermatozoa, while in the vagina, or before they 
pass up through the uterus und come in contact with 
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ovum be impregnated before the appearance of the 
* courses,” it will generally grow to be a male; if after 
the menses, a female child will result. 

Again, in regard to the production of the sex, it has 
feen stated that the right ovary produces mals ova, 
and the left fernale ova. 

‘Phere is not a particle of proof in favor of either 
Of these theories. On the contrary, there is abundant 
evidence against their probability. 

There are some other miscellaneous matters in 
reference to Generation that may be appropriately 
Presented in the present chapter. 


SUPERF@rATION. 


Strzareratiow is literally the impregnation of a 
woman already pregnant. About the time the ovum 
Brrives in the uterus, and even before, or about the 
time of conception, the uterus undergoes a change to 
Prepare for the ovum. There is a sort of a lyraph 
that forms on the outer surface of the lining mom- 
rans of that organ, of a flaky or velvety character, 
Which is usually called the bed for the egg. This 
‘Viscid mucus also blocks up the passage inte the 
mouth of the womb, thus presenting subsequent con- 


Among the lower animals, and in some few cases 
‘of the human female, there appears to be Superfirtation, 
Mt is known that puppies of a bitch will resemble 
More than one dog with which she has had conaec- 
tion during the period of beat, which time may en. 
brace ten or twelve days. 

16" 
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A mare which had been covered by a stallion was 
five days afterward covered by an nm, and bore twins 
—one being a horse, the other a male. 

‘There are similar cases on record in regard to the 
human female, Women have borne children of dif: 
ferent colors at the same parturition, In one of thes 
instances, the mother acknowledged having admitted 
the embraces of a black servant a fow hours after 
conjunction with her husband, who was white 

Bisenmann* mentions the case of a woman bearing 
a full-grown male child, and neither milk nor lookia 
(@ uterine discharge that takes place after delivery) 
ocourring after birth, In one hundred and thirty: 
nine days afterward she gave birth to a fine female 
child when the milk and discharge came naturally, 
Tt was supposed that this woman had a double ute 

which, however, wos not the case, as 
examination after death, 


two girls, at terval of one hundred and sixty 
eight days between them. Fourneir epeake of two 
girls born at an interval of five months. Starke in- 
stances a case of two children whose births were one 
hundred and nine days apart, while Velpeow rolater 
that Mad. Bigaux had two living children at an intore 
val of four and half months between the first ana 
second birth. 

Dr, Mason published an account of a woman who 
was delivered of a full-grown infant, and im three 
calendar months aflerward of another, apparently at 
full time. 

* Qyclop, Anat. et Phy Trans. Coll, Phys. Vol, 1¥ 
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A woman was delivered at Strasburg, the 30th of 
April, 1748, at ten in the morning; in a month after 
ward, M, Leriche discovered s second feetus, and on 
the 16th of September, at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the woman was delivered of healthy full-grown 
infant* 

related a cage of a woman in South Carolina, 
who brought forth a white ; sae. black infant ; and on 


colors at the same parturition. 
As bas beon stated, each 

distinet puppy this no one oxi 

will resemble the males that ate the 
succession, ‘This is the case with the mare, conjoined 
46 the stallion and ass in succession, and likewise with 
other animals. Hence, reasoning from analogy, if a 
number of healthy vigorous men were to have inter- 
eourss in succession, immediately afer the first con- 


, Magendie is of the same opinion. Medical 
b, and others, should bear in mind that women 
had three, four, and five, and even six and 


* Manuel Complet de Med. Leg., por Briand. 
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seven children at one birth, while ‘ 
infants of diffsrent sizes being expelled in | ssi 
are recorded in our,own Medical journul<* om 

Professor Velpeau, of Paris, speaking of Superfas 
tation, says 

“Tn according all possible authenticity to theoe obs 
servations, regarding their exactitude as demonstrated, 
the idea which prevails in physiology on generation, 
permits an casy explanation, ‘I'wo ovules can be fecun- 
dated one after the other, in a woman who accords her 
favors to two or more men, the same day, or in two 
or three days afterward ; that is to say, to the moment 
when the excitation of the first coition causes the 
effusion of coagulable lymph into the uterus, to form 


the caducous membrane (decidua), These ovules may 
not descend through the uterine tube at the same 
time, and may be diffirently developed.” 

Velpeau, however, thinks superfietation impossible 
after the decidua is formed, According to Detwees, the 
closure of the os uteri after conception, dons not Aike 


n > denied in the carly weeks of 
tion, we cannot decide paternity, unless when ont 
fant is black or brown, and the other white, bat” 
both fathers were of the same color the decision might 
be difficult, unless some physical mark on the in 
existed in one of them.” 

Some writers maintain that superfectation & p 

* Medical and Physical Journal, Vol. xxtt., p. 27; Vol. xxi 
p. 232. Medico Chirurgical Transactions, Vol, rx; Philj 
‘Trausact,, Vol. ux. Ryan's Medical Jurisprudence, 
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sible during the tro first months of pregnancy, Tho. 
majority, however, hold it possible during the first 
few days after conception, before the uterine tubes are 
closed by the decidua. This is the received opinion, 
thongh there are cases on record which justified Zac 
ehias anal other jurists to conclude that superfistation 
might ocour until the sixtieth day, or even later. 


EYFLUENCE EXERTED BY PARENTS ON OFFSPRING. 


One of the most important laws of the reproduc 
tive functions, is tho prescrvatio: 2 of distinct species 


for an undeviating succession ‘ations, prevent- 
fing the extinction of the species by being blended and 
Jost in others, . 

‘Most persons sre familiar with the resemblance that 
sublists between families from generation to gonora- 
tion, while it is well known that offspring inherit 
many of the qualities and poculiarities of the parents, 
Hereditary resemblance, however, is seldom ever com- 
Plete—aumerous differences being almost 
served in the features and other cha 


resemble either the futher or th 
of the characteristics of bot 
nnizable in the offspring. 

Te might b> supposed that as the mother furnishes 
the egg and its nourishment after conception, that the 
Piispring would partake more of her peculiarities 
‘than of tho father's, This, however, is not the fact 
‘There will be quite a2 much resemblance to the father 
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weems to be on the side of the father. A dark man 
cohabiting with a white woman will produce a darker 
child thin a dark mother conjoining with a white 
father. 

Ta nome animals the color of both parents sccms to 
be equally preserved. This is the case with piebald 
horses, In some breeds of horses it has been found 
that as many as two hundred and five of the off 
spring or product of two hundred and sixteen pair of 
horses, the color of the parents was equally pre- 
served, 

The qualities of the mind ero 


markedly traced in the 
I have known ment 
pressed | Upon offspring: 


itabi 
clivity of cither or Both paren 
of a female who was quite a c 
Tisge. She married against her | 


@eoupied the most of her time in a the Scrip 
tures and singing psalms, which seemed the only gra- 
tification for her mind. She conceived, and gave 
birth to a daughter'while laboring under this reli- 
gious melancholy or mental peculiarity, The child, 
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‘as soon as it was old enough to notice any thing, ex- 
hibited a singular fondness for the Bible, and was 
constantly humming psalms, 

I know a man whose mind was so much troubled 
in consequence of the cares of his business that be 
became extremely excitable and irritable of temper. 
His wife bore him a child while this mental disturb- 
ance continued. Before its birth, he remarked that 
its mind would be on the “high-pressure principle!” 
This prediction some years afterward was fully veri 
fied. 

There can be no doubt that the peculiar-mental char. 
acteristics of a parent are often repeated in the off 
spring, Tnestimating mental and physical inheritances, 
however, it should be remembered that much will de- 
pend upon education, pursuits, and modes of life, a all 
have a strong tendency to overcome hereditary influ 
ence. 

‘The transmission of disease from parent to offspring, 
is often markedl, 


hen hereditary, such as sorofula, gout, 

rheumatism, rickets, consumption, apoplexy, hernia, 

urinary calculi, hemorrhoids or piles, cataract, ete 

In fact, all physical wenkness if ingrafted in sither 

parent, are transmitted from parents to offspring, and 

are often more strongly marked in the Jatter than in 

the former. 

Where both parents are affected with the same dis 
ease, the children will have the hereditary trangmus- — 

sion more prominently developed than where only pne 
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parent is diseased. From observations made in up 
ward of two hundrod cases of consumption in 1855.6, 
T discovered that the child, which most resembled the 
parent that was consumptive almoat invariably con- 
tracted the disease and died with it before they had 
arrived at the middle period of life. 

Tn order to be more perfectly understood, a sup. 
posed ease may be laa ‘The father is predis- 


ig ‘the sdtha will in- 
herit bor fatirmnitien ‘Tho chi in whoee organi- 
gation are blended the per ‘ies of both parents 
i josyneracics and 


and not entail upon their 

and despair. Alas! in too many instances: matrimony 
4s made a matter of moncy, while all earthly joys ara 
sacrificed upon the accursed altars of lust and mam- 
mon. The chapter on “ Love, Courrssir and Mar- 
BIAGR,” in this work, will afford some wholesome 
suggestions in regard to this important subject to 

13 
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newly-married persons and those contemplating enter: 
ing upon the connubial union. 


MARKS AND DETORMITIES, 


Marks and deformities are also transmissible from 
Parents to offspring, equally with diseases and pecu- 
liar proolivities. Among such blemishes may Ld 


asserted that a aye cats that have accidentally lost 

it i forth young similarly deformed. 

a man who had lost his little 

en with the same deformity. Tn. 

deformities of fingers from whit 

low are said to have been transmitted from parents to 

offipring. Such freaks of nature are possible, yet alll 

such statements of peculiar anomalies are to be re 

garded with distrust, since it is well known that many 

maimed and ma ed persons are the parents of 

children without such imperfections of physical ap- 
pearance, 

A belief is entertained that the frequent breeding 
im tho samo family haz a tendency to deteriomte a 
race. This rule appears to be applicable also to the 
animal kingdom. In the human such deterioration 
seems to be both mentally and physically manifested. 
‘The marriage of first cousins, although recognized in 
this country by law, is strongly denounced by many 
physiologists ax extremely inimical to the perpetum 
tion of a pure-blooded and vigorous race. ‘The inter 
marriage of different nations of the same ‘ype, as that 
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of a Caucasian branch with another branch of the 
same; or an African with another branch Ethiop- 
ian stock, will tend to the mental and physical vigor 
of the offspring of either type; but admixture of the 
Caucasion with the Ethiopian, will deteriorate the type 


productive of signal advan 
wian race by their intermarr iage with 
fal Circassian and Georgian \ man. 
be noticed in all civilized 


ir yneracies, or other pecu- 
linrities of the Jewish or Hebrew race, are strikingly 
identical wherever these people are found, in all parts 
of tho world—from the simple fact that they rarely 
ever marry or mix their blood with other than Jewish 
people, or with other races, whether of the same Cau- 
easing iype or not. Were these “ peculiar people” to 
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amalgamate more largely with other Caucasian: 
branches of the human family, no doubt the Jewish 
physiognomy would soon become greatly altered, or 
modified at least, if not much dnproved. 

The law of Nature appears to be immutable in te 
spect to procreatin or reproduction. The more vig- 
orows the races and types that commingle, the mors 
certain it is that the product will be of an improyed 
and exalted character. The breeders of fine cattle 
and othor animals are cognizant of this principle of 
Nature, and accordingly select the purest breeds in 
order to ensure the finest possible progeny. The same 
law is applicable in husbandry, horticulture, florie 
culture, ete. The choicest fruits, flowers and 
tables, are the result of a proper selection of the pro- 
creative elements and a strict observance of Nature's 
mandates and requirements. So with the human fe 
mily. Tt is doubtless capable of wonderful improve 
ment and exaltation, were there a judicious, blend: 
ing of the bighest physical and mental attributes of 
the male and female progenitors of the species, ‘The 
purer the parent stock, the more perfect will be the 
progeny, and the nearor will they approximate to the 
original or primitive type of excellence, or of organ- 
ism, 

‘The stronger principle very naturally will drive out 
the weaker, Good and bad qualities will not perma- 
nently coalesce and produce any thing perfect, ‘There 
will be a tendency either to good or evil. If the good 
¢lemont be the strongest, it will finally eradicate the 
evil element. If the evil principle be paramount 
that which is intrinsically good must succumb before 
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tte dominant power. hore is evidently a tendency in 
evory thing to return to the original type.* 

We Save examples of this in the mixturo of the 
Black and white races—or rather types—of mankind, 
Whatever may be said of the unity of the human 
race, it would seem that these dypes entirely dis- 
finet, and by consequence, could have sprang 
from the same original parent stock. 

According to the most reliable physiological and 
other data, there are at least four distinct ¢ypes of man, 
as embraced under the terms Caucasian or white; the 
Fihiopian, or black; the Mongolian or yellow ; and the 
Todian, or red, however varied or multiplied the 
branches of each may appear. They are perhaps aa 
distinct in essential elements as the rat and the mouse 
are distinet, or the monkey and baboon, or the lion 
‘and the cat, and were never intended to intermix, nor 
will they ever coalesce if allowed to remain in their 
normal or natural condition, The very location in 
Which those respective types of man are found, favor 
this theory. The neyro is as much indigenous to Africa, 
‘or its latitudes and climates, as is the lion and boa- 
onstrictor to the same regions of the globe; ao with 
the other types of men to their native or specific lati- 
tudes. The banana ie not found growing in the 
North, nor the apple in the South. So with flowera, 
fauna, and other objects of the animal and vegetable 
Kingdoms. All have ther iting places, or locations, 
most adapted or suitable for their development, pro. 
‘creation or reproduction. The tiger does not thrive 
im a northern clime, nor will the bear or hog flourish 

* See “ Primordial Philosophy,” ete., p. 51 of this work. 

uw 
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in the torrid zone. ‘The birds and fowls of a warm 
climate are different from those of a colder om, how- 
evor thoy may resemble euch other in many “fespecta, 
or even when ranked in the same olaas, or of the seme 
genus or specics. ‘These facts are selfapparent, and 
will require nagpecial argument for their verification. 
Take, for eximple, the crosting of the black and 
white races of man. ‘Ihe offspring of each suoressive 
generation becomes more nearly allied to the prires! 
breed of the two—which is that of the whitz or Can. 
casian type. The progeny become whiter and tefeiler 
util the dark or negro element is entirely obliterated.* 
Qn the contrary, by no process or alchemy of Nature 
can you ever convert the progeny of a black man by 
@ white woman to the dark color of the African father, 
The vis vite of the two distinct races seem antago 
. nistioal and inharmonious, and therefore cannot 
equally commi That of the Caucasian being 
more highly endowed, overcomes that of the Africas, 
The latter after several successive generations becomes 
completely extinct or absorbed by the former, ‘This 
is illustrated by analogy, in the fact that the rat of 
Norway, imported into England and America, bas 
totally driven out the original common rat of thess 
countries, This seems to be a universal law of Nature, 
intended to protect and preserve distinct types—te 
save the weaker from the stronger. This trath i 
confirmed in the fict that Aybrids rarely prepagete, oF 
if they do, it is only for «limited and definite period. 
The dominant principle must always prevail. Henco 


* Seo Combe's “ Constitution of Man.” 
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wt 1s easy to belive in hereditary predisposition, or 
in the transmission of diseases or peculiarities from 
parents to offspring. Not only is this the fact, but 
such abnormal peculiarities may extend through seve- 
Fal successive generations, Sometimes they are inter- 
mitted, or lost in one immediate generation to appear 
iu a subsequent or Iatcr one, even to the third or 
fourth remove from the original malformed or discased 
parental stock, agrecably to the text of Scripture, that 
the “sins (or infirmities) of the parents are visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Gross has attempted to arrange a family table 
exhibiting family peculiarities snd resemblances 
through a series of results from the grandparent to 
the grandchild. Thus, a grandchild may resemble 
the grandparent of the same sex; that is to say, a 
grandson whose fhther is like Ais (the father's mother) 
will resemble most the grandfather, as in the follow- 
ing table: 

1 Spptcation, Grondf. Grondm, Grondf, Grandm, 
Father. Mother. 
Son. Daughter, Son. Daughter, 


Tt becomes a matter of wonder when we come to 
inquire into the peculiarities of hereditary transmis- 
‘sion, that two microscopic specks, such as the egy of 
the female and the spermatozoon of the male arc ca- 
‘pable of transmitting during three or four subsequent 
generations, all the weaknesses and imperfections of 
‘parents, This law, however, even becomes the more 
‘Wurpnsing, when we come to inquire into the influonce 
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exerted by the minds of the parents upon these mi 
croscopic atoms at the time of conception, which b 
to unfold them into the-fusare human being.” 

We have already given soveral cases in corrobora 
tion of the influence exerted by parents upon poe 
tority, even in the most rudimental or incipient form 
of embryotic existence. Comée, in his great work oa 
the “Constitution of Man,” sustains similar views in 
an admirable manner. The celebrated Darwin, though 
ho indulged in many chimerical notions, among others 
that man was originally developed from a tadpole 
held views reepecting the influence of the parents 
mental qualities upon the offspring at the time of con- 
ception, that appear to be based upon the clearest 
facts and the highest philosophical deductions Both 
of these authors demonstrate, that children conceiyed * 
daring or after drankenness or debauchery, are lable 
not only to a predisposition to intemperance, but to 
adebility, bot jad and body, amounting i many 
instanees to idiotoy ‘The same is proved of tha 
yenerous or amorous impulses. In short, necording 
to the predominance of any propensity or frame of 
mind, the offspring may be 4 genius or a dolt, a sen= 
timental swain or an unfecling brute, a thief, a robber, 
or a murderer, 

‘These notions are corroborated in too many: ‘ontaneleg 
to gainsay their verity, yet Iam constrained to think 
that more importance is attached to them than they 
deserve, in view of the power of secondary causes that 


* Soo the portion of the present work which treats of * Prt 
mordial Philosophy.” 
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may be brought to bear for the correction, ameliora- 
tion, or eradication of such inherent proolivitics, 
Such influences, no doubt, are capable of being ma- 
terially controlled by the mother, not only during the 
embryotic and fostal life of the offspring, but in its 
physical and mental training in a subsequent period, 
after it arrives at a proper age, or years of intelli- 
gence and reflection. “Just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined,” is an axiom as applicable to the human 
oreature a3 to the tree or shrub, Hence the necessity 
‘of having mothers properly educated and fitted to 
mould the minds and mollify any physical and mental 
defect in their offspring, in the earlier stages of their 
existence, a2 well as having them to understand those 
Jaws which are calculated to ensure the rarest beauty 
and vigor of their progeny, a3 concomitant of a wise 
and judicious wedded union of the sexes, and those 
adjunots of health and happiness flowing out of pare 
habits and a rational dictctic and hygienic system 
sompatible with the vis medicatrix nature of the gen- 
eral organism, As the potter moulds his clay into 
beautiful and fantastic devises, » largely in 
the power of woman to assist Nat forming the 
most perfect and glorious of human intellectual and 
physical developments and conformations, She should 
ever strive for her own perfection, and should never 
think of marriage until she can possess the proper 
mental and physical qualifications to become a 
mother! Indeed, the very name of mother ia signifi- 
pant of every thing that is pure and beautifol and 
Toy. The mosel men—the great and wise and good 
men—in all ages of the world, owe their exaltation to 
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the pure minds, noble hearts, and heavenly virtues 
of benutiful and adorable Moras! 

‘The effect of the imagination of mothers 
progeny, at the time of conception and after, has been 
doubted and ridiculed by many physiologist. Doubts 
‘and sneers and ridicule, however, are the weapons of 


facts, Besides what has been advanced in the fore 
Boing pages, here 3 reel ane 


man eS but sae in all of 


Sens animal kingdom. 


@ the effect upon the mare to 
lor in the foal, ora color dif: 


during pregnancy 80 as to have a bearing upon the 
intellectual and physical attributes of vheir offspring. 
Hence, be was in the habit of hanging beautiful paint 
ings in his wife's chamber, in order to improve the 
wppearanve of his childroo, Walker, in his work on 
“ Beauty,” supports a similar hypothesia.t 

* Combs) Constitution of Man; also, Oyelop, of Amt 
Phys. 

¥ Sco") imordial Philosophy,” in present volume 








‘The sacred Scriptures speak of Jacob plasing the 
peeled black and willow rods before the ewes as they 
went to drink, and the consequence in the ring- 
streaked, speckled and spotted colors of the off 

* 

The mother of Napoleon the Great, before he was 
bora, followed her husband in his campaigns, and 
was subject to all the dangers and vicissitudes of a 
tmilitary life, To the inflacuce of the mind of the 
mother, during utero-gestation, has been attributed 
the military skill and ambition of the illustrious 

of France. On the other hand, the murder 
of David Rizzio, in the presence of Queen Mary, was 
the deathblow to the courage of ing James, and 
caused his strong dislike to edged tools, which dislike 
‘Was a peculiar characteristic of that crafty and pedan- 
‘tic monarch. 

‘It is well known that some contagious diseases aro 

‘Feadily transmitted from mother to offepring during 

_-“Utero-gestation ; such as syphilis, small-pox, measles, 
ete. Violence and severe affections of the mother are 
‘Known to destroy the fostal child, and expel it from 
“the meas. Poisons have exerted the same influence 

mm taken by the motber during pregnancy. This 

easily explained and understood in the fact that 

ona enter into the circulation, and that the same 

that circulates in the mother also supplies the 

child with nourishment. By the same philoso- 

it is comprehended how a cancer may be made 

‘gFrow on the breast of a female, by the concentra- 


* Geveni, chap. xxx. 
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tion of her mind on the idea or possibility of such a 
result, or that cancers may be also cured ‘shrough a 
nimilar force or influence of the imagination upon the 
fact. Dr. Warren of Boston, instances a case of this 
kind. Jet black hair has been changed to white, as 
a result of some violent emotion, fear, ote. The mille 
of mothers has beon rendered poisonous, go as speedily 
to destroy the offspring, through the influence of pas 
sion or other cercbral disturbance, For some remuirk- 

b see chapter on" LACTATION,” in 
the present work, Such phenomena are explained 
on the principle that nutrition, secretion, éxeretion, 
assimilation, and in fact, every function of the animal 
organism is controlled by the nervous system—that 


the force generated in that system, called the “nerve 


) 8 uses & ee in the stroctare 
of the ee A cancerous tumor is a change in the 
nutrition of the part by an interference in some 
way with the fu of the sympathetic nervous 
system, either by causing a change in the blood by 
interfering | digestion or assimilation, or by 
causing « direct change in the nutrition of the part, 

In further proof that the condition of mind of the 
mother can and does exercize a powerful and wonder- 
ful influence upon fostal existence or offspring, » few 
remarkable and well-authenticated examples may be 
here prosented.* 

* “Burdach's Physiologie," B. 11; and“ Refutations 


of the 
Dootrines of Tmaginationlsts, by Dr. Blundell," ef London: 
Also, Oyclop. Anat, et Phys. ra 


i 
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1, A cow killed by a blow of a hatchet was found 
pregnant with a bruise on the same place of the 
forehead of the foetus, 

2. A woman bitten on the vulva by a dog, hore a 
child having a similar wound on the glans penis. The 
boy suffered from epilepsy, and when the fit came on, 
or during sleep, was frequently heard to cry out “The 
dog bites me!" 

8. A woman who was cut for rupture in the groin 
during pregnancy, bore a boy having a similar sear in 
the same region. 

4, A pregnant woman who was suddenly alarmed 
from seeing her husband come home with one side 
of his face swollen and distorted by a blow, bore a 
girl with a purple ewelling upon the same side of the 
face. 

6. A mother seeing a criminal broken upon a wheel, 
gave birth to an idiot child, the bones of which were 
similarly broken. 

6, A woman seeing a person in on epileptic fit, 
brought forth a child which was subject to epilepsy. 

7. A lady who was frightened by a beggar present. 
ing the stump of an arm to her, bore a child wanting a 
hand, 

8 A child was boro pierced through the Head, in 
consequence of its mother seeing a man run through 
the body with a sword. 

9. A woman who was forced to be present at the 
‘opening of a calf by a butcher, bore a child with all 
its bowels protruding from the abdomen. She was 
‘@ware at the time of something going on within the 
womb. 

18 
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10. A similar misfortune occurred with a woman 
who witnessed the opening of the abdomen of a pig. 

11. A woman absent from home became alarmed 
by secing a great fire in the direction of her own 
house, bore a child with a distinct mark of the flame 
up its forchead. 

12, A prognant woman who became frightened at 
herhusb and pursuing her with a drawn sword, bore a 
child with a large wound in its forehead. 

18. A man who had personated a devil, went to 
bed in an assumed dress. His wife bore a child that 
had cloven feet, horns, ete. 

14. A pregnant woman fell into a violent passion 
at not being able 0 
of a butcher; shi 

re a child wanting a lip, 

; woman became frightened at a 
lizard jumping into her bosom ; she bore a child with 
a fleshy exe » exactly ‘resembling a Tizard, 
growing (rom the breast, adhering by the head and 
neck, 

16, A woman gave birth to a child covered with 
hair and having the claws of a bear. This wax attri- 
buted to her beholding the images and pictures of 
bears hung up in the palace of the Ursini family, to 
which sho belonged. 

17, Two girls (twins) were born with their bodies 
joined together; the mother had contemplated some 
sacred images similarly placed while pregnant. 

18, A woman who had longed for @ lobster 
brought forth a child resembling one of these animala, 

19, Another woman had a female child, the head 
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of which looked like a shell-fish, (a bivalve that 
opens and shut its mouth,) which was caused by the 
mother having a strong dosire for mussels during 


Pregnancy. 

20, A pregnant woman had a longing desire to bite 
tho shoulder of a baker of hor acquaintance. The 
husband wishing vo gratify this morbid fancy of his 
wife, hired the man to submit to the operation. The 
woman made two bites, and so severe, that he would 


seamed to roqnire 9 bite for each c 
morbid disease of the mind. Tw 
and the third refused, 1) 
the third child to full a 
the mother. 
21. A woman who had born 
came frightened by a beggar with a wooden leg and 
@ stumped arm, who threatened to embrace her. Her 
next child had one stump 
22. A woman frightene 
a sight of a child with r 
deformity of the same kind, | 


of her body. 

28. A lady is mentioned by some medical writer, 
‘on whose back, botweon the shoulders, is the porfest 
impression of a mouse, hair and all, flattened down 
to the surfioe of the skin, Several months before her 
birth her mother was frightened by a mouse, whic! 
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got between her clothes and her person at that parti 
zalar part. 

Many more cases might be quoted were it 
necessary to show the influence of the mind u 
uterine gestation. It is proper to add, however, 
women are often violently affected in many ways, 
without leaving evidence of any abnormal peculiar 
ittes in the mental or physical characteristics of 
offipring. Tbe mystories of Nature are often inex: 
plicable, but it is certainly a wise philosophy never 
to interforo improperly with 


whims, is always more or leas productive of misehief, 
not only to mothers, but the offspring is linble to be 


affected by them. An unnatural propensity should 
i mind 


gt rae beauty, and the 
and happiness possibly incident to a tere 
restrial state of existence. 
Truths of such importance as detailed in the 
going pages are certainly worthy of the serious 
deration of every married lady, or females of mars 
riageable age, not only ns a guide to save them mul: 
tiform diseases and miseries, but aaa means i 
attainment of the highest and intellectual a 
compatible with the organism of woman, in the pres 
ent state of existence. 





CHAPTER XL 


WATURE'S INSTITUTES FOR THE PROCREATION ANB 
PERPETUATION OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 


MORAL LOTR AND SRXOAL PASSION—cOURTHIIP—MANKIAGE mre 
FRCTA OF CONTINENCR—CELINACY CONTRARY TO NATURE—PUILDe 
PROOESTTIVEW KAS, OR PARENTAL tore) ‘Am: CANE OF Orrerncxa 
WEEN AND WHOM TO MARKY —SUNMARE OF THE ECONOMY OF 
eYéAN Live, 


A. MORAL LOVE AND SEXUAL PASSION. 


Many persons talk without either knowing what 
|. Nothing is more 


subjects that head this chapter. Let us not waste 
words in showing how often these important matiera 
are misunderstood and misapplied 

the trifling, the gay and the thoug! 

cious and the ensnaring; but trace them at once 
through all their mazes to a satisfactory solution of 
their purport. 

Whit then is Love/ Delightful emotion that binds 
the mother to her offspring—dear daughter of desire 
‘and parent of tender sensibility, beaver of the throb- 
bing heart, and sweet exciter of the msiden's blush, 
how—how shall we describe thec? Indescribable art 

i (200) « 
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thou: a beautiful and pure, as well a3 an all-conquer- 
ing passion! No poet can adequately define thee, nor 
painter portray thee, lovely and all refining, spotless 
and heavenly as thou art! Yet, all-pervading as thou 
art, who has not felt the delicious witchery of thy 
power! 

The ancient Greeks represented Love under a two- 
fold aspect. ‘The one was a love for the good ani 
beautiful, the excellent or desirable, in the abstract. 
The other, besides these qualities, included the love 
of the sexes for one another. 'Epws, Enos, meant pas 
sion, desire, affection or kindness; and the Greek Bros 
was similar to the Latin Curtpo®, or Oupitd, the fabled 
son of Venus, who is said to baye inflamed mortals 
and even tho inhabitants of Olympus with arrows 
from his subduing quiver, Aydny, Agepm, signifies 
love, friendship, affection, charity, oto,, and also, (as 
employed in the Sacred Volume) the love of God to 
oan. 

Moral love ia the kind which must first claim our cog» 


* Capido, a celebrated deity among the ancionts—god of love, 
tnd love itself, There are, according to the more received 
opinions, to Cupids—one of whom is a lively ingenionk youth, 
son of Jupiter and Venus; while the other, son of Nox and 
Erebus, is distinguished by hia debanchery and riotous disposi 
Lon, Cupid is represented as a winged Infant, naked, with » 
‘bow and & quiver full of arrows. On gems, and all other 

of antiquity, he is repreaonted as amusing himself with some 
childish diversion, ‘Hix power was genorally known by hie 
riding on the back of a lion, or on o dolphin, or bresking to 
pieces the thanderbolts of Jupiter. Among the ancients he waa 
worshipped with tho same eolomnity s+ his mother Venmx— 
Lampricre’s Classical Dictionary, 
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nizanoe, This sort implies that affection which per- 
sons of different sexes feel toward one another. On 
analysis, we find it to consist in ideas attached in part 
to matter and in part to mind. Love is pure. It is 
not what the sensualist imagines it to be. The vol- 
uptuary does not know the meaning of the word. 
The vicious know it not. These follow but a vain 
shadow—a low, vile passion; not the ennobling, sub- 
limating, sovl-refining delights known only to the vir 
mous, as attached to the idea comprehended in the 
word Zove. For instance, two individuals, different in 
character and pursuits, meet a young lady at an even- 
ing party. She is arrived at blooming seventeen. 
Her form is a fit model for Phidias or Pramitehs. 
Hier lips are like rubies, her teeth like ivory, her eye 
like the gazelle's. Her countenance is angelic, and 
realizes the beau ideal of poctio beauty. As she moves 
in the gay circle of the dance, her whole deportment 
combines all that is agile with all that is gracefal; 
‘and as the waving jetty curls flow down her fair neck, 
‘the oye rests fora moment on the embonpoint of her 
heaving breast; and the two individuals thus viewing 
ther—the one from the gaming-table and the haunts 
‘of vies and debauchery—the other from an unpolluted 
home, the abode of a loving mother and an affection-_ 
‘16 sister—these two individuals see the fair girl ut 
‘the same moment, and she inspires the one with passion 
—the other with love. 

Thus both gaze on her—and while the one would 
only plot how to rob her of the pearl of virtue, and 
cape transitory paxxion by sacrificing her purity 

‘aud happiness to his ungovernable Tust—the other 
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inspired by a heavenly sentiment, grows deathly pals, 
his lips quiver, his voice trembles, and filled with 
inexpressible tenderness and purest emotions, be 
views her as the fair star of his destiny, the beacon 
light of his future; and studying her interests and 
felicity, no less than his own, he desires to devote his 
life to the pleasing task of making her happy, and 
that in the holy state of matrimony. 

This is pure love, undefiled, Tn like manner, 
a tender maiden sees a man who is the object of ber 
esteem. His comely proportions, his exalted charac: 
ter, his noble disposition, all tend to impress ber 
favorably, and scarce known to herself, she thinks of 
him when he is absent, blushes in bis presence be- 


trays some little tender cmotions, and already her 
heart is his own—she Joves/ Thrilling and delightfal 
emotion in the pure heart of woman! For woman’a 
heart is kind and is not made of rock: on the oot 
trary, it is more like the wax which ia pliable and 
aan casily be impressed. 


“What thing is Love which nooght can counterwail | 
Nonght save itself, even such a thing Is fore; 
And worldly wealth in worth ax far doth fnil, 
As lowest earth doth yield to Meaven above, 
Divine is Love, and scorneth worldly pelf, 
And can be bought with nothing but with self" 


‘There is thus in the sexex an adaptation to One an- 
other. Each without the other, is imperfect. ‘The 
coarseness of the man, bis tanita and pert, sal 
refined and softened and smoothed down, by 
gentle influences of worn, They have a | 
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Mttraction for each other, like the opposite pales of a 
powerful magnet. The woman may be called the 
negative pole, She is passive as it were. The motive 
and exciting power must come from man. Nature 
has made all ercatures perfect, and endowed woman 
with sfafio—man with the dynamic force. Thus mau 
nd woman but fulfill their destiny when they mate 
and unite for life, and “multiply and replenish the 


Among animals the sexual instinct, is perhapa purely 
7 faculty in them 

net or passion 

al conjunetion 


ou 
with their desires alone. 
think of their person: 
tation or excitement. 
animals cohabit at fix 
the year, and afterward 


ence of the seasons in 

tions. Man alone has: 

aud impregnates the female 
in every clime.* 


* Roubaud thinks that 
‘asimals at tho rutting season, as e young men at pu- 
berty, after Jong periods of con! ng & quiet 
country life, Later in Hfo, howeve: Then: Ue fab acdeeiee 
featinet has buen calmed down, their desire only answers or re 
“sponds to the voice of im ion or sensution, At puberty 
“life is in excess: the blood boils, the desires are impetuous and 
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Moral love in man bas the same principle with phy 
sical love among animals. The only differenes between 
them is, the animal seeks directly to satisfy his wants, 
while reason and moral circumstances prevent mao 
from obeying the mere animal instinets of Natare. 

To accomplish the purposes of love, as Aoussems 
has well remarked, men oaght to attack—woman ta 
defend, In other words, man should woo, and woman 
surrender, wl 
mild guidance mutual pleasures, @ supporter, 
8 defender, a friend, lover, husband, a beloved com- 
panion for life. 

As a distinguizhed writer on “ Kalogynomia, or the 
Laws of Fomale Beauty,” woll expresses it :— 

“If there existed no other than physical love, there 
would be no difference between the individuals of an 
opposite sex as is the case with some of the lower 
avimals, Antho: ald have found other women 
ag beautiful as Cleopatra; and yet for her he abandoned 
life and the of the world. With regard to 
beauty, if there existed no moral love, every woman, 
beautiful or ugly, would be equal: there would be no. 
reason for preferring one to another.” 

It is moral love, then, which is the foundation af 
all that is beautiful in the tender passion, and of al. 
the interest which erotic writers have thrown around 
this peculiar sentiment or feeling. Pure affection is 
not based on mere sexual instinct, but a holier and 


tormonting—Natore is almost an accorrplice. Yet mam ior 


ought to be,a roasoning being, and thus capable of 
hin passions and directing his feelings in the direction ef mode 
ration and chastity.” 


\ 
‘ 
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liviner impulse, although sexual conjunction is not 
{rrelevant to its blissful fruition. 

Tn regard to the mere animal propensity, there may 
he sensual love without affection. At the period of 
puberty, especially, in both sexes the sexual instinct 
—as if by a spontaneous internal voice of Naturo—at 
first excites, and then renders man, now in the flower 
‘of his life, more prone to the venereal embrace. At 
titis peculiar erotic period, the agitation and disorder 
of the senses give birth to a new sense, in which man 
alone scoms to receive his existence—in which every 
thing becomes animated and embellished, and in which 


‘all around him appear to burn with the same flame 
by which he is so deliciously consumed. Nor is the 
mfluence of animal love, or the sexual instinct, con- 
fined to man alone. It extends to the whole of Na- 
ture, as is shown in the following lines of Darwin, 
which are so exquisitely beautiful, that we caunot 
refrain from quoting them in this place :— 


“Now young Dosites, on purple pinions borno, 
Mount the warm gales of mauhood’s rising morn, 
With softer fires through virgip bosom’ dart 
Flush the pale cheek and goad the tender heart, 
Ere the weak powers of transient life decay, 
‘And Heaven's ctherial image melts away ; 
Lore with nice touch renews the organic frame, 
Foraia a young Ews, another and the same; 
Gives from his rosy lips the vital breath, 

‘And porries with his hand the shafts of death; 
While Beary broods with angel wings unfurled 
‘O'er nascent life, and saves the sinking world. 


Sere on green leaves the vexual pleasures dwell, 
‘And Loves and Beanties crowd the blossoms" bell: 
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‘The wakeefo Aather is bis stkes bed 

Ofer the pleased stigma bows his wares head; 
‘With meeting ips and mingling smiles they sup 
Asbrosial dewdrops from the nectar'd esp: 
Or baoy'd in air the plasy Lover 

And seeks bis pasting bride on Hymen's wings, 


The Stames males, with appetencies just, 
Prodece a formative prolife dust : 
With apt propessities, the Styles recluse 
Secrete a formative prolific juice : 
‘These in the paricarp erewhile arzive, 
Rab to each other, and embrace alive. 
—Pormad by new powers progressive parts succeed, 
Join in one whole, and swell into = seed, 


Bo in fond swarms the living Anthors shine 
OF bright Pallisner on the wary Rhine: 
Break from their stems, and on the liquid gisee 
Surround ihe admiring Stigmos ns they pasa; 
‘The love-sick Beauties lift thelr easenced brows, 
Bigh to the Cyprian queen their secret vows, 
Liko watebful Hero* fool their soft alarms, 
And clasp thoir foating lovers in their arma, 


+ Hence the male Anta their ganzy wings unfold, 
And young Lampyrie wavos his plomos of gold, 


* According to "Classical History," Hero waa = beautiful 
priestoss of Venus at Sestos, greatly enamored of Leander, a 
youth of Abyclos, ‘Thoso two lovers were 20 faithfal to eBp ate 
othor, thot Leander in tho night eacaped from the vigilauce of 
his family, and swam across the Hellespont, while Hero in 
Seaton direeted bis course by holdiog a buruing torch on the top 
Of a high tower, After many interviews of seatual affection and 
trollprocas, Leander waa drowned in a tempestuous night aa 
Atteupted his useal course, and Hero in despair threw herself 
dows from ber tower and perished ia the sea, 
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‘The Glow-worm* sparkles with impaasion’d tight 
On each green bank, and charms the eye of night; 
While new desires tho painted Snailf perplex, 
And two-fold love unites the double sex. 


“Hence, when the Morus in Italia's lands 
To Spring's warm boum ita timid leaf expands; 
‘The Silkworm broods in countless tribes abore, 
Crope the groea treasare, uninform’d of love 5 
Ere while the changefal worm with circling head 
‘Weaver the nice curtains of his silken hed ; 
Wob within web involves his larva form, 
Alike secarnd from sanshine and from storm, 


# The Glowworm (Lampyris noctiluca) is nu animal resem- 
Bling a caterpillar ; its light proceeds from a pale-colored patch 
that terminates the underside of the abdomen. ‘This is the 
porfoct female of a winged beetle, from which it ia altogether so 
different that nothing but actual observation cond have inferred 
the fact of their boing the sexes of tho sama insect. The object 
‘of the light appenrs to be to attract the male, since it is most 
brilliant in the fomalo—in some epocies, if not all, present only 
im the season when the sexes are destined to meet, and strikingly 
more vivid at the moment when tho meeting takes place, Be- 
‘sides the above uses, it is most probably intended to conduct the 
nexon to each other. The torch which the wingless female, 
dootied to crawl upon the grass, lights up at the approach of 
night, ina beacon which unorringly guides tho vagrant male to 
her “loue, illumined form," however obscure the place of hee 
sheds, The cause of thie light is doubtless phosphorus, which, 
one have roston to suppose ix extended to a great extent in the 
et of copulation —(Seo Acton on the" Reproductive Organs," 
p12; also, Kirby and Spence, Vol. IL., p. 420.) 

| + There ix x class of animale called Hermaphrodite, which, in 

“ane and the samo animal, have perfect male and female ongans, 
‘Yet are not selfimprognating. but, as in the leoch, require for fe. 

 eundation the sexual congress of two animals, This same pecu 
‘arity is found in snails, The mannor in which mails copulate 

29 
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“For twelve long days his dreams of blossom/d groves 
Untasted honoy, and ideat loves; 
Wakes from his trance, alarm’d with young Desire, 
Finde his new sex, and fools ecstatic Gros 
From flower to flower with bovied lip he springs, 
‘And cecks hie volvet loves on silver wings, 


“ ‘Tho demov Jealousy, with Gorgon frowa, 
Blaats the sweet flowers of Pleasare not his owns 
Rolls bis wild eyes, and through the shuddering grove 
Pursues the steps of unauepecting Lower 
Or drives o'er rattling plains bis iron oar, 
Flings his red torch, and lights the flumes of war. 


"Here Cocks* horolc burn with rival rage, 
And Quuils with quails in doubtful fight engage = 
Of armed heole and bristling plumage proud, 
‘They sound the insulting clarion shrill and lond, 
‘With rustling ploions meet, and swelling 
And seize with closing beaks their bleeding crests 3 
Rivo on quick wings above tho straggling foo 
And alm in alr the death-devoting blow. 


“There the honrae Stag} his croaking rival seorns, 
And butts and parrics with his branching horus; 


\@ not a little curious, their union being accompanied by pre 
varatory blandishments of a very extraordinary kind, that to = 
spectator would mem rather like a combat between 

then the tender advances of the lovers, Each of the two snails, 
by inserting ite penis into the vagina or aperture of the other, 
imprognates its partner, and is iteclf impregnated at ho 
time,—{S00 Rymer Jones’ “ Natural Fiistory,” and seton tm the 
" Reproductive Organe.") 

* In farin-yards, the cock mast show his prowess, endl wea has 
‘pyre bofore ho is ullowed, by the more powerful birds, to trend 
the hens, 

+ Noung bucks aro driven away by the older and 
‘once, 
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Contending Boars with tusk enamoll'd strike, 
‘And guanl with shonldershiold the blow obiqna ; 
‘While fomale bands attend in wate surprise, 
And view the victor with admiring eyes, 


* Bo knight on knight, recorded in romance, 
Urged the proud atecd, and couch'd the extended lancet 
Te whose drend prowess with resistless foree, 
O'erthrew the opposing warrior and bis boree, 
Bless'd us the golden guerdon of his toils, 
Bow'd to the Beauty, and reosived hor smiles. 


So when fair Hevex® with ill-fated charms, 
By Panis woo'd, provoked the world to arma, 


* Helen or Helena, was the most beautiful woman of her age. 
Bho was the daughter of Leda and Jupiter, Jupiter, to enjoy 
the favor of Leds, transformed himself into o swan, and she 

forth two eggs, from one of which sprang Pollux and 

Hena, ani from the other Castor and Clytommestra, Hsuxwa’s 
as onivorsally admired, and hor hand eagerly sought 

after by all the princes of Greece. Tyndaris, who had married 
‘Leda, (the mother of T'yxnanie, a patronymic of Holen) and 
‘was at the time king of Lacedemon, was rather alarmed than 
pleased at the sight of such a number of illustrious suitors. He 
‘Enew that he could not profor ono without displeasing all the 
‘test, and from this perplexity ho was drawn by the artifices of 
‘Phis prince advised tho king to bind bya solemn oath 

‘ait the suitors, that thoy would approve of the uninfluenced choice 
‘Which Helen shoald make of one of them; ond engage them 
‘40 nnite together to defend her person and character if ever any 
‘aitempta were made to ravish her from her husband. The od- 
View of Ulyseea was followed, and Helen fixed her choice on 
Menclaus (u kicg of Sparta) and married him, when ho also be- 
‘came king of jon, by the rexignation of the throne by Tyn= 
darus fa bis favor, Hermione was tho only fruit of this union, 
‘which continued for three years with matual buppincss. After 
Paris, soa of Priam, king of Troy, came to Lacedemou, om 
"pretense of sscrificing to Apollo, He was kindly received by 
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Left her vindictive lord to sigh in vain 

For broken vows, lost love, and cold disdain y 
Fired at his wrongs, associate to destroy 

‘The realms unjust of proad adultarous Troy, 
‘Tanumbered heroes braved the dubiows fight, 
And sunk lamented to the shades of night.* 


“Now rows connubial chain tho plighted pair, 
And join paternal with maternal care; 
‘The married birds with nice selection call 
Soft thistle down, grey mows, and scattered wool, 

ided nest with feathery rings, 

‘Meet with fond bills, and woo with flattering wings, 
‘Week after week, regardless of hor food, 
‘The incambent Linnet warms ber futune brood ; 
‘Each spotted egg with ivory lips phe turns, | 
Day after day with fond expectatioe burnm, 
Heara the young prisoner chirping ft bis cell, 
And breaks In hemispheres the obdarate shell. 
Loud trills sweot Philomel his tender strain, 
Charms his fond brid 


fully sbuved his favors, and in bis absence 


i W to Troy, B. 0.1198, At Ile retere, 
Menelaus, highly sensible of the injury he had reosived, assem 
bled the princes, and reminded them of their solemn promise, 
‘They resolved to make war against the Trojune; and soon thelr 
‘combined forces assembled and sailed for the comst of Asia, The: 
bebavior of Helen daring tho Trojan war, ix not clearly know 
‘When Paris was killed in the ninth year of the war, she volum 
tarily married Deiphobus, one of Priam's son, and brother of 
her paramour Paris; but when Troy was taken, she made po 
scruple to betray him and introduce tha Grnoks inte hit ham 
ber, to ingratinte horeelf with Menclaus, She reterved to Le 
codwmon, and the love of Menelsas forgave the errors which 
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Perob'd on the circling mova, the listening throng 
Ware their young wings and whisper to the song. 


“The Lion-king forgets his savage pride, 
And courts with playful paws his tawny bride; 
‘The listening Tiger hears with kindling flame 
‘The love-lorn night-eall of bis brindlod dame; 
Despotic Lovee dissolves the bestial war, 
Bends their prond necks, and joins them to his car; 
Shakes o'er the obedient pairs his silken throng, 
And gonads the bumble, or reatrains the strong.” 


Tho above picture is glowing in the extreme, but 
mone the lezs true and faithful to nature. Sexual love 
or sexual instincts are vividly portrayed, as well in 
their physical as their moral aspects, We see every- 
where the law of sexual union exemplified, and its 
result in mating or marriage, and progeny. 


B, COURTSHIP, 


We have in the preceding pages presented some 
ideas in respect to what should be understood 
im regard to the difference between mora? love, or the 
mere sensual or physical passio, as developed in the 
human creature, especially. We may next in order, 
Bie nome views relative to what is meant by Count- 
Suir, and show the moral and natural relations of the 
soxes toward one another, in this regard. 

Courtship, in which the gentleman docs the agree- 
able, is. very plessant thing. It is so delightful in 
Weelf that many persons never go further. It con- 
gists in much billing and cooing, in serenading, and in 
walks by the lonely lake, or unfrequented path in the 

19* 
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moonlight stroll upon the lawn, or the whispered eon- 
Versation in the recess of the window, in interchange 
of love and eternal fidelity, eto. Love makes all har 
monize. The coy maiden, it is true, will be very shy 
for a while, and “ faint heart never gained fair lady,” 
but, for all that, if not preocoupied— 


“Who listens once will listen twice, 
Bor sure her hoart is vot of ice, 
And one refusal no rebuff,” 


‘Yes, a certain brisk confidence must be assumed, 
for a lady delights in an ardent lover, and many suck 
have triumphed whet others have failed. 

For this 
have much 
heart, are 
truly loves, but is by bashfulness deterred; while, in 

woman has loyed “not wisely but too 

ier the fairest pretenses, women have 

beon deccived, and under a promiso of marringe have 

permitted the familiaritiea which pradenog, virtue and 

custom alike reserve for the marringe state, Thus, 

many 4 fair confiding girl is lost to virtue, society 

and happiness, and robbed by a heartless villain of the 

pearl of virginity, fills up a degraded and miserable 

segment in the circle of life, while she might have 
shone as a star in the galaxy of beauty. 

Courtship is. perilous period, inasmuch as human 
natore is not altogether perfect. Many there are who 
have begun well. They have continued to do so fir 
days and months, or perhaps for years; but at length 
giving way to a momentary impulse, the saddest of all 
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nosidents has eventuated, and such as cannot easily 
be repaired. Let no one think that we exaggerate. 
Courtship is but a thorny state after all. Te has three 
stages. The first when the parties meet, and ogling, 
interchange of glances, and a few hurried words take 
place. The second, when the whole frame thrills with 
the exquisitely delicious and melting emotion of the 
Sirst kiss t 
“ Humid seal of soft affection, 
‘Tond'rest pledge of future blies, 


Dearest tie of young connection, 
Love's firat enow-drop—virgin kise 1"* 


* Kissing was on act of religion in ancient Rome. The nearest 
friend of » dying person performed the rite of receiving his soul 
doy a kiss, supporing that it oscaped through his lips at the mo- 
ment of expiration. Spenser, in his “ Pastoral Elegy on the 
Death of Sir Philip Sidney,” mentions it as a circumstance 
Which renders the loss of his illustrious friend more to be lee 
smcoted, that— 


+ Sone wan nigh bis opelide ap to clova, 
‘And Rie Ris te.” 


A Kittle after he introduces the lady, “the dearest love” of the 
ecoased, weeping over him— 


© Rha with amoat Kune aneccad the wasting breath 
‘GUE of his 1ips 1k Iles pae andl got." 


'he sacredness of the kiss was inviolable among the Romans 
Por along time. At length it was degraded into s current form 
‘ofeahitation. Among the early Christians, the kiss of peace was 
‘emored ceremony, observed upon their most solemn occasions, 
‘Te was called signaculum orationis—the scal of prayer—and. was 
‘S epmbol of that mutual forgiveness and reconciliation which 

the Church required, as an cesential condition, before any one 
wes aduiitted to the sacraments, At length, the Roman aivil. 


. 
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‘The third, is that in which “the consummation sa 
devoutly to be wished,” is anticipated by plighted 


inne took tho kiss under their protection, Their code defined, 
with exquisite accuracy, the nature, Litmits, incidents, &e. of the 
rite of kissing, cto, ‘ho kiss bad all the virtue of a bond, 
ranted af a seal to the ceremony of betrothing; and if the bus 
band clect broke the engagement, repenting of what be bad 
done, he surrendered o moioty of the presents received in the 
ceremony of betrothing, in consequence of the violence done te 
the modesty of the lady by a kiss, 

To much later ‘kiss was esteemed to bes ceremony 
of particular obligation, aa could be shown in a thousand ia- 


after oxchnnging o ring with hor lover, completes the contract 
with 0 kise— 


+ And seal Che Dargai with «hey Ring! 


# to ontertain a high opinion of the eliceey 
n the throes of her remorse, « little before, for 


Not satisfied, howe 
Ing that a kiss is the 


then till thy wound De thoronghly baatad, 
‘sonra fk with & overelgn Kise." 


At would be a piece of useless industry to collect the thousand 
rlaborute and jagenious things which poets, old and young, and 
modern, have wronght into a description of a kiss, The choles 
of all the awect-acented flowers, and the most approved juices, 
whether for their gratefulness to the taste or the emell, have 
been from time to time defrauded of their exquisite proportion 
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lovors who long for the sweets of dear felicitous love 
in the marriage state. 

‘The first two stages are attended with many hours 
of pain and few moments of pleasure—many restless 
nights and heaving sighs. The third stage is not 
without dangor, and should be pushed on to a con- 
clusion as rapidly as rationally proper. 

In courtship, there should be a great degree of re- 
spect paid to each other by the affianced parties, about 
ope day to become man and wife. They should 
“lock before they leap,” count all the cost, and have 
their minds fully made up, to all the consequences 
and responsibilities which the married state involves. 
‘They naturally will think that all is to be joy and 
gladness, peace and “ bliss—exquisite bliss," in the 
possession of cach other. Experience, however, has 
proved to too many, that happiness is not a plant of 
earthly growth, and many who might have averted 
it, with prudent foresight, have had to lament an ill- 
assorted marriage ere the “boney-moon” had waned. 
‘Otherwise, and upon the whole, perhaps Courtship is 
‘A state of much felicity, and one which the wedded 
pair will look back upon with delight, if in i+ thoy 
have had mutual respect and esteem, aud still main- 
tain the integrity of such true sentiments and fidelity 


is favor of some particular class of kisses, to which the follow 
Ing one, wn suppose, belongs — 


“Tie every aromalle breers 
Walbed trom Afrie's epley tree 5 
*Tie housy from the fragrant bive, 
‘Which hemlet boos with ones derive 
roms all the newly-opeaed foween” 
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Thus the enjoyment of reciprocal love js full of bliss 
on the threshold of matrimony which is yet an un- 
explored region. 

This constitutes Courtship. Hence, the first step 
must be made by the male, for that the initiative 
should be taken by the fair lady, is, if not indelicate, 
at least unusual, or unnatural, except in Leap Year! 
Tho male must woo, while the lady must be wooed im 
order to be won. Madame de Statl, speaking of 
Courtship, says :— 

“How enchanting is the first gleam of intelligence 
with her we love! Before memory comes in to share 
with hope, before words have expressod the senti- 
ments, belore eloquence has been able to paint what 
we feel, there is in these firat momonts a certain kind 
of tumult and mystery in the imagination, more 

iness, but still more heavenly.” 


confesses to Troilus that she loves him. 


Cressida. —Boldness comes to me now, and brings me heart! 
Prince Troilos, L have loved you night and day, 
For many weary months, 
Teoilus—Why was my Cressid then so hard to win? 
Cressida.—Hard to seem won; but I was woo, my lord, 
‘With the first glance that ever—Pardon mo, 
If C confess mach, you will play the tyrant, 
1 Jove you now; but not, till now, 4o much 
Bat I might master it:—in faith, I lie; 
My thoughts wore like unbridied children, grown 
Too headstrong for their mother >See, we foola} 
Why bnve I Mabb'd ? Who shall be true to us, 
‘When wo are 20 unsecret to ourselves? 
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But, though I loved you well, I woo'd you not ; 
And yet, good faith, I wished myself a man; 

‘Or Uiat we women had men's privilege 

OF speaking first.—Sweet, bid me hold my tongue; 
Por in this rapture { shall surely spoak 

‘The thing I shall repent.—Bee, see, your tilence, 
(Canning in dumboeas, from my weakness draws 
‘My very soul of counscl,—Stop my mouth, 


On this passage, how true are Godwin's refleo- 
tions! 

“What charming ingenuousness, what exquisite 
naivete, what ravishing confusion of soul, are ex. 
pressed in these words! We seem to perceive in 


them every fleeting thought as it rises in the mind of 
Cressida, at the sume time that they delineate with 
equal skill all the beautiful timidity and innocent 
artifice which grace and consummate the feminine 
character.” 

Aristotle well sayeth, “No man loves but he that 
was first delighted with comeliness and beauty, the 
graces of mind and the impulses of a pure and gene- 
ous heart,” 

©. MARRIAGE. 


The parties are wedded. The priest has pronounced 
8 one those hearts that before beat in unison with 
each other. The assembled guests congratulate tho 
happy pair. The fair bride has left her dear mother 
bedewed with tears and sobbing just as if her heart 
would break, and as if the happy bridegroom was 
leading her away captive against her will, They 
enter the carriage. It drives off on the wedding tour, 
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and his arm encircles the yielding waist of her now 
all his own, while her head reclines on the breast of 
the man of her choice. If she be young and haa 
married an old man, she will be aad. If she has 
married for a home, or position, or wealth, a pang 
will shoot across her fair bosom. Tf she has married 
without due consideration, or on too slight an ace 
quaintanoe, it will be her sorrow before long. But, 
if loving and bel united her destiny with 
aworthy man, and on her journey feel 
a glow of satisfaction and delight unfelt before, and 
which will be often renewed, and daily prove as the 
living waters from some perennial spring. 


Happiness then attends the well-mated and congo 
nial pair, who in the morning of life—he in the 
robust graco of ripened manhood, and she in ber 


even of their mos 

such revolving day 
They return 

by their friends. 


“Ench ia to cach other a dearer self.” 


Anon, the fair bride is indisposed. She has hues 
‘onusual in her radiant face. Sh grows faint at times. 
She nanseates. Her health seems far from robust, 
and several changes have taken place that have ar 
rested her attention at first and seemed to her a new 
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and curious mystery. She consults her physician. It 
ig as she expected. She is in that delicate situation 
that “ladies wish to be who love their lords.” In 
short, her rotundity of person, the areola of the nip- 
ples, the enlargement of the breast, and other indica. 
tions, neither few nor unmarked, proclaim her encefnte, 
After x due period of gestation, she becomes 1— 
mother—and sheds tears of joy over her new-born 
child, 
This is then the fruit She is bound 
to her husband with a fi 
love is proportionably 
years adds to the num! 
‘a glorious and healthy 5 
narriage is not a natural 
institution; that : 
not a law of our i 
untenable as it ebasi i true interpreta- 
é ture, we havo only to 


For instance, the lion, 
\d even man, 
right to indis- 


his natural days. The 

wings the ait, quietly ‘companion, 
and lives in the bonds of faithful wedlock; and for 
half « century both labor to food and rear their youny. 
Do kings and priests make the marriago laws of lious 
‘eagles, geese, and robins? Is their marriage institution 
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an imposition, a burden, a yoke of bondage? If #0, 
why do they not assert their freedom im some great 
“free convention,” or sct up a “free-love” community 
for themselves? As man is an epitome embodiment 
in himself of all the capabilitios and propensities of 
all the lower animals, we find, among other faculties 
that of mating a predominant disposition. Man ia 
therefore a marrying being, while the instinct or fae 
culty of union for life is the basia of marriage and of 
the laws and customs which recognize the life-cholee 
of one woman for one man. Friendship, it is true, 
often exists between a man and woman before any 
other love element is awakened; but a look, or 
word, or other slight incident awakens between them 
the connubial impulse, and in a moment their views 
of each other and of their relationa for lify are en- 
tirely changed. Before they were friends, as two men 
or two women could be—nothing more; now they are 
lovers, and henceforth their hopes, axpiritions, and 
Joys, run in ‘the same channel. Hence mating, Or 
matrimony, is the result, and progeny the natural and 
legitimate fruit, agreeably to the laws or ordinances 
of God and Nature, 


D.—EFFECTS OF OCONTINENCE.—CELIBACY CON- 
TRARY TO NATURE. 


It is not continence but cxasinTY, which is at onco 
prescribed by Naturo and the laws of Sosiety. It is” 
indeed easy to show that the passion of sexual love 


iz, ina moral point of view, almost as ol L 
the ‘appetite for food. : one 
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As remarked in another place, Nature haa destined 
man to attack, and woman to defend, In other words, 
she hag implanted in the breast of man passions which 
are leas easy of control, than those which she haa 
given to woman. Nature herself has rendered woman” 
less physically able to indulge in soxual love than 

disposed. The periods 
of menstraation, pregnancy and suckling, are accom- 
panied by more or less of the sume indisposition on 


state of ungratified 
capable of being 


mame as among men. In general, ‘they bear more 
vasily both the excesses and privations of sexual love; 
yet, when these privations are not voluntary on their 


* See Acton’s* Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive 
‘Orgeas.” 
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part, they have generally for women, especially those 
who are solitary and unemployed, inconveniences and 
miseries unknown to the nature of man, 

Tt often happens, that an unmarried woman, under 
the influence, or, we may say, the domination, of an 
organ in which the gratifieations of love do not tem- 
porate the vital energy, drags on a languid existence, 
and isa prey to hysteric and nervous affections, On 
the other hand, if she fulfill her destiny, and discharge 
the duty common to all living beings, of reproducing 
her species, the symptoms of destruction disnppear, and 
the torch of life, formerly on the point of expiring, 
jTesumes new light and sparkles with new fires, Ta 
‘ever a married woman phthisical or epileptic? Is she 
exposed to convulsions and toa hundred dangerous 
or mortal ills? Impregnation and pregnancy cure 
them all, or at least suspend their course. All seom 
to respect red state of maternity. Natare 
watches over the young being with a solicitude truly 
maternal, 

Hence, men and women who, from religious zeal, 
devote themselves to an eternal chastity, often contrast 
an obligation which is sbove human power to fulfill, 
Nature rejects it: and the vital action produces the 
singular phenomena of priapomania (or satyriasig) or of 
nymphomania; the first causing sexual frenzy inmales, 
und the other the use of horrible means of sexwal grati- 
fication on the part of females, Frequently this erotic 
fury is communicated by sight, or by a recital, to very 
irritable persons who are similarly cireumstaneed, and 


is propagated like an epidemic dissase, It gives origin: 
to hysterie convulsions and to exstacies of passion 
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which cannot be subjected to the laws of modesty, 
Buffon indeed relates that even birds when separated 
from their mates often dic of epilepsy. The nuns 
of Flanders, in the scandalous scenes of their eroto- 
mania, and amidst thoir attitudes of lascivious rage, 
are said to have bit each other, The young men who 
secretly introduced themselves into the convent, cured 
this sort of malady, which spread through Germany 
and Holland in the fifteenth centary, and prevailed in 
Rome in 1535. Who, moreover, knows not the his- 
tory of the erotic convulsionaries of St, Medan, of 
the Ursalines of Louder it 

fy not this law 
of Nature. Hence it is, a Rachel mys to Jacob, 
® Give me children, or else I die!" 

Tn truth, Cenobites are more exposed than others to 
‘cancers of the breast and the uterus. 

Tt is thus that we perceive that MORAL Love and 
the union of the scxes by tho bonds of marriage, are 
@iopted to, and expressive of a primary Fnstitute of 
Nature—THE PERPETUATION OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


B. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS—PARENTAL LOVE 
AND CARE OF OF NG. 


PAILOPROGENTIVENESS, | 
expresses the relations r 
forma of life are fecble in their inception, are easily 
estrosed, and need special care and protection, 
Without such care all that is born would inevitably 
die, and all the provisions of earth for the happiness 
of her crestures would be forestalied by the infantile 
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death of all her young. But Nature aust not lose 
her races, Bspecially must she pre-provide for the 
perpetuity of the /iuman family. Nature has made 
this provision by creating that strong love which every 
parental animal and human being experiences for its 
own young. Why own young? Why not all adults 

care for all children? Because Nature must apportion 
her work to sce that it isdone. To make sure work, 
she specifies that all parents shall take the express 


special love for their own young. Parental love both 
rears its own children and makes tho parent inex- 


Fouriere and many Socialists and “ Free-loyers" 
contend that the community should care for the chil- 


should not all cows suckle all 
none in particular? Why not 
nd brood over all chickens in: 
scratch for all ducklings, gos 

? Why not the lions rear lambs, 


eS, 
8, eto. Why not make # “happy 
of all animals, man included, and let them herd in 
promiscuous iutercourse, and in support of ope 
another, and of tho entire bestial social arrange 
mont?* Seo into what absurditios Fourierism and 


* Those who bend ony one of Nature's straight Lines, tet 
bend o thousand others alaor 





Free-love proclivities would lesd us! Nature, how- 
ever, is not so ridiculous She has not fitted the 
elephant to nurse the chicken, or any other animal 
any creature not of its own begetting. The natural 
function of Philoprogenitivencss is love of our own 
Young. This is proven by the entire natural history 
of the parental scntiment all throughout the entire 
animal kingdom. he maternal hen will scratch 
and cluck all day, and brood and purr tenderly ana 
patiently all night over her oung, but turn 
another chicken into her f 

pate instantly, even if she 


her own. This shows 


and reqnires that we know them. a the neseesity 
of the marriage relation, and tha men and women 
i Ma: 


conjunction, accordingly, is ox 
rocal love has eventuated in 


product—children—which both parents can together 
pee their ow mutual children, begotten. 

in wedlock, his is true love Hence the Family 
wale, or the connubial connection, is the sublimest of 
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Nature's Institutes for the well-being and happiness 
of man. 


¥, WHEN AND WHOM TO MARE¥ 


The desire for sexual wnion is rarcly indicated until 

the male and female have arrived at Puberty. ‘This 
is 9 period of life, when childhood is passing froma 
stage of immaturity of the sexual organs to a fall de 
velopment of their functions. In other words, Puberty 
is that combination of circumstances in which the 
passion of love originates. Sex, climate, and manner 
of living, however, have a great influenco on the 
earlior or Ister appearance of the phenomena of 
puberty. Woman attains to this state a year or two 
sooner than man, and the inhabitants of southerm, 
before those of northern coustries, In the hotter 
climes of Africa, 
Tiageable as car! ten years of age; in the temper- 
ate zones, the period of puberty is from twelve to 
fifteen; while in the colder regions of Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, England, the northern parts of the United 
States and Canada, menstruation, the most character 
istic sign of puberty, ix frequently delayed to the 
seventecnth year. As a general rule, however, in this 
country, women are pubeses at fifteen and young mea 
at about sixteen, 

Tt will not be necessary, in this chapter to presexit 
specially all the indications of puberty. We may say, 
in a word, that it marks itself by certain physical 
aspects too palpable to the sight and senacs to bo 
misunderstood, It manifest itself by the ingréass of 
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strength and of animal heat, by the impetuosity of 
the vital motions and by the fire which sparkles in 
the cycs. 

Barly tarriage, in fact, is a primary law of human 
Bature, and, whatever the doctrines of Maléius and 
Franklin in respect to over-increaso of population, 
&c., should be consummated while the parties are 
in the first flush of ripened life, when the affections 
are pure, and every sentiment refined and ennobling, 
‘when man and woman are congenially associated in 
every element of physical health. A woman at 
eighteen would not be unequally yoked to a man 
of twenty-five or twenty-eight; but any greater 
disparity of ages is seldom ever productive of 
benefits or felicity. If marriage bo delayed too 
Jong in cither sex, say from thirty to forty-five, the 
oflspring will be puny, and more liable to insanity, 
idiotey, and other maladies concomitant to the in- 
‘creasing debility of the parties. On tho contrary, if she 
be fully organized and glows with joyous, bounding 
health and vitality, the early age of “sweet sixteen” 
may not be an inappropriate season to enter upon the 
marriage relation, provided her deliberate reason and 
Judgment have sanctioned the object of her affeotions, 
And that the man of her choice be equally developed 
im every manly attribute, and whose age does not 
greatly exceed her own. Women, likewise, who are too 
carly married, are speedily enervated; and if this 
takes place before their full growth, they remain ale 
ways of diminished stature, weak, pale, emaciated and 
imierable. The proper age for a woman to marry in 
this country. is, perhaps, about eightees; but not then 
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if she be immaturely developed, suffer from ill health, 
labor under any malformation, or is liable to here 
ditary affections of any kind whatever. 

We must not, however, always judge of the ade 
yancement of the young man by the early appearamoa 
of the beard; for it is known that those who abandon 
themaclyes early to sexual indulgence have an earlicr 
beard. Henoo, Martial says, 


“Inde tragus ccleres, pili, mirandaque matin, 
Barbs. ....." 
But if manhood be premature; death, fatal death ms 
premature also, 

But who is fitted to enter upon the important state 
of matrimony? Who is there that weighs ita foarfal 
responsibilities, and measures its chances for enduring 
felicity or irremedial misery? Surely, in forming the 
conjugal union, the health and constitution of the 
parties should ically regarded. We have no 
natural or moral rpetuate unhealthy comsti« 
tutions. We | no to poison the morals, or 
cramp and mislead the minds of children; and we do 
them and the race, a serious wrong in multiplying 
the number of hereditary invalids, A whole family 
of children fall before some hereditary malady inv 
an untimely grave, ‘These misfortunes are gonorally 
regarded as the inscrutable providence of God, as “ae 
yero trials,” and “ sore afllictions,” without dreaming 
of the é¢rue causes which produce thom. 

In the language of Mrs, Sigourney, we ask of— 

“Mothers, ia there any thing we can do to acquire 
for our daughters a good constitution? Is there 
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truth in the sentiment sometimes repeated, that the 
female sex is becoming more effimninate? Are our 
daughters as capable of enduring hardships as were 

. their grandmothers? Have our daughters as much 
stamina of constitution, as much aptitude as we (their 
mothers) possess? These questions affect the wel- 
faro'of the community ; for tho ability or inability of 
‘woman to discharge what the Almighty has com- 
mitted to her, touches the equilibrium of society and 
the hidden springs of existence.” 

Praly, “First make the tree good, then shall the fruit 
Be goed also.” 

Tt is notorious all over the civilized world that 
American females are unhealthy, and that the ten- 
dency to disease and infirmity is constantly increasing. 
‘The daughters, as a goneral rule, are more infirm than 
heir mothers, as their mothers compare unfavorably 
With their grandmothers. There can be no question 
that the vitality of our females is running down. This 
painful fact is evidenced, cven in very many young 
‘Women and girls, in the exhibition of delicate nerves, 
tender stomachs, falling hair, decaying teoth, and 
epinal irritation. Even the Medical journals and the 
ordinary daily and weekly papers of the land, are fre- 
quently comparing the health and stamina of Ameri- 
ean females with those of Great Britain, Germany, ete, 
and always to the disadvantage of the former. Our 
young men cannot be ignorant of these things, and 

* hence cettmacr or “single blessedness,” (as it is not 
probably, under the circumstances, inappropriately 
termed) is alarmingly on the increase. Young men 
‘are, and must be fond of the society of young ladies 
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and reason and custom incline them to marry, bat 
with the thought of every thing except beds of rosea” 
and domestic joys, they refuse to take the lead. Sofar 
as courting goes, all is pleasant enough; but with 
marriage is associated the idea of doctors, nurses, and 
a constant monologue about pains, aches, bad feel 
ings, morbid sensations, ns the prevailing musio of the 
young man knows that the chances are 
rrying a patient to take oare of in= 
njoy. Young men are just as sel 
ps more so, The young lady 

yo 


t they will not, when they 
see the sad evidences of infirmity, which false hair, 
artificial teeth and expansive skirts are unable to 
conceal! Nay, they rather ayoid all approaches to 
intimacy, and often abandon the society of those who 
could be healthy and make good wives, and seek 
amusement in less respectable society and more de 
basing associations. Hence the increase of 

* profligacy, and sensualism in every form Facts tke 
these are of fearful interest to generations yet to come, 
It requires no extraordinary reach of thought to Gomi 
prehend that the natural and inevitable result mast 
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‘be, sooner or later, the general demoralization of both 
male and female, and the utter disorganization of 
homan society. Without the maintenance of these 
domestic associations and duties, which are known 
only where the marriage institution is made sacred, 
no society ever did, never can exist above barbarism 
OF savageiem. 

The young women of America have it in their 
power to arrest entirely this growing evil. Let them 
make themselves healthy, and prove their capacity to 
‘De useful as well as ornamental, and they will not be 
Tong in the matrimonial market. Let them snap their 
fingers at the fashions of London and the follies of 
Paris, and act like sensible human beings: otherwise, 
they are neither fit for wives nor mothers. 

A frue union must be based on an organic law, 
‘Oil and water will not mingle. A lion will not lie 
down quictly with a lamb, nor can ill-assorted mar- 
Fiages be productive of aught but discord. 

The choice of a husband requires the coolest judg- 
ment and most vigilant sagncity. Asn sousible pot 
‘well advises :— 


“Select that man 
‘Whore blood and bones and muscle, are s0 well joined, 
‘That they are not pipes for disease’s Gagur 
‘To sound its horrid discord.” 


Another bard suggests— 


“Let the woman take 
An eldor than herself, no wears she to bim— 
‘Bo sways she roles {n ber husband's heart.” 
16 
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While another poot sagely remarks that— — 


“ Marringe is » matter of more worth, 
‘Than to bo doalt with by attorneyship.” 


For—hvsband and wife— 


“Are theynot one? Are they not joined by Heaven 
Each interwoven by the other's fate 1” 


Love and virginity and beauty are the jewels of 
women, yet are to be selfishly hoarded, but pra- 
dently dispensed and shared with some noble, manly 
heart and bosom. Then- 


“List, Indy, bo not eoy, and be not coxened 
‘With that same vaunted uame virginity ; 
Beauty {a natare’s coin, must not be hoarded 

1d the good thereof 
taclf. 


hi 
It withers on the stock with languishing head," 


The author of the “Seasons,” speaking of the is 
fluence of love, thus beautifully sings :— 


“Oh happy they, the happiest of their kind t 
Whom gontlo stars unite, aud in one fate 
‘Their hearta, thelr fortunes, and their beings blead, ~ 
"Tis not alone the tie of Auman laws 


Attaning all thoir passions into Love ¢ 

‘Thought meoting thought, and will pervading will, 
With boundlees confidence—for nought but lore 
Can answer love aud render bliss secure,” 
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G, A SUMMARY OF THE KOONOMY OF HUMAN 
LIFE IN RESPECT TO MEN AND WOMEN AND 
‘THEIR PROGENY. 


The foregoing may be regarded as the ordinary 
foonomy of human life—the romance and misery of 
“love, courtship, and marriage,” as viewed and con- 
nidered by the masses of mankind, There are, how- 
ever, other points connected with the peculiar theme 
which deserve to be scanned in the light of sound 
morals, health and beauty, as physiologically and 
philosophically confirmed and establishod, to socure 
the physical perfection, happiness and glory of every 
human creature, : 

First then Ict us deseant upon the moral relations 

_ of the subject—reveal the power of desire and love— 
show the true relationship between man and woman— 
‘husband, wife and children—and give such caution 
‘and wivice, as may tend to the highest exaltation 
‘and beatitude of the great human family, We adopt* 
“accordingly the quaint and judicious words of an an- 
cient Brabmin, as translated from an Indian Manu- 
‘script, entitled the “ Heonomy of Human Life.” 


DESIRE AND LOVE. 


We quote from the Brahmin: 
_ “Beware, young man| Beware of the allurementa 
of wantonness, and let not the harlot tempt thee to 
excess in hor delights, 

“The madness of desire shall defeat its own pur 

sits; from the blindnoas of its rage, thou shalt rush 
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“Therefore, give not thy heart to her sweet entice 
ments, neither suffer thy soul to be ensnared by ner 
enchanting delusions 

“The fountain of health, which must supply the 
stream of pleasure, shall be quickly dried up, and 
every spring of joy shall be exhausted. 

“In the prime of thy life, old age shall overtake 
thee: Thy sun shall decline in the morning of thy 
days, 

“But when virtue and modesty enlighten her 
charms, the lustre of a beautiful woman im brighter 
than the stars of heaven, and the influence of her 
power it is in vain to resist, 

“The whiteness of her bosom transcendeth the 
lily; her smiles are more delicious than a garden of 
ToseS. 

“The innocence of her eye is like that of the 

d ity and truth dwell in her heart. 


“Shut not thy bosom to the tenderness of love; the 
purity of its flame shall ennoble thy heart, and soften 
it to receive the fairest impressions.” 


WOMAN—WIFE—MOTHEE. 


Give ear, fair daughter of love! to the instructions 
of prudence, and let the precepts of truth sink deep 
in thy heart: So shall the charm of thy mind add 
elegance to thy form; and thy beauty, like the rose 
it resembleth, shall retain its sweetness when its bloom 
in withered. 





WOMAN—WIFE—MOTHER, Q45 


~ “Tn the spring of thy youth, in the morning of thy 
days, when the eyes of men gaze on thee with delight, 
‘and nature whispereth to thine ear the meaning of 
their looks: Ab! hear with caution their seducing 
* words, guard well’ thy heart, nor listen to their soft 


~ “Remember thou art made man's reasonable com- 
panion, not the slave of his passion; the end of thy 
being is not merely to gratify his loose desire, but to 
‘assist him in the toils of life, to soothe him with thy 
tenderness, and recompense his care with soft endear. 
‘ments, 

“Who is she that winneth the beart of a man, 
that subdueth him to love, and reigneth in hw 
“breast? 

“Lo! yonder sho walketh in maiden sweetness 
ith innocence in her mind, and modesty upon her 
cheeks. 
“Her hand secketh employment, her foot delighteth 
not in gadding abroad. 
She is clothed with neatness, she is fed with tem- 
_ perance; humility and meckness are as a crown of 
glory circling her head. 
“On her tongue dwelleth musio, the sweetness of 
honey floweth from hor lips. 
“Decency is in all her words, in her answers are 
~ mildness and trath, 
_ “Submission and obedience aro the lessons of her 
‘and pencs and happiness are her reward. 
“Before her steps walketh prudence, und yirtue 
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“Her eye speaketh softness and Jove; but disere: 
tion with a sceptre sitteth on her brow. 

“The tongue of the licentious is damb in her pros 
ence, the awe of her virtue keepeth him silent. 

“ When scandal is busy, and the fame of ber neigh- 
vor is toased from tongue to tongue; if charity and 
good-nature open not ber mouth, the finger of silenos 
resteth on her lip, 

“ Hor breast is the mansion of goodness, and there- 
fore she suspecteth no evil in others, 

“Happy is the man that shall make her his wife; 
nappy is the child that shall call her mother. 

“Sho prezideth in the house, and there is peace; 
she commandeth with jndgment, and is obeyed, 

“She ariseth in the morning, she considereth her 
affairs, and appointeth to every one their proper 
business, 

“The care of her family is her whole delight; to 
that alone she xpplieth her study, and eleganoo with 
frugality is her mansion. 

“The prudence of her management is an honor to 
her husband, and he heareth her praise with a secret 
delight. 

“Sho informeth the minds of her children with wise 
dom, she fashioneth their manners from the example 
of her own goodness. 

“The word of her mouth is the law of their youth, 
the motion of her eye commandeth their obedicnes. 

“She speaketh, and bor sorvanta fly; sho powrteth, 
and the thing is done. 

“For the law of love is in their hearta, and ber 
kindness addeth wings to their feet. 





HUSBAND. aT 


In prosperity she is pot puffed up; in adversity 
she healeth the wounds of fortune with patience. 

“The troubles of her husband are alleviated by her 
counsels, and sweetened by her endearments; he put 
teth his heart in her bosom, and receiveth comfort. 

“Happy the man that has made her his wife; 
happy tho child that callcth hor mothor.” 


HUSBAND, 


“Take unto thyself ‘and obey the ordinance 
of God. Take unto thyself a wife, and booome a 
faithful member of foci 

“But examine with id fix mot suddenly 
On thy presont choice, depends thy future happiness, 
If muob of her time troyed in dress and adorn- 
ments; if she is enamor her own beauty, and de- 
lighted with her own ; if she lnugheth much, 
and talketh loud; if her foot abideth not in her 
father's house, ree her eyes with boldness rove on 

hi 


shy soul to be ensnared 
nation, r 

“But when thou find of heart, joined 
with softness of mann ished mind, with 
a form agrocable to thy aby; take her to thine 
house; she is worthy to be thy friend, thy companion 
in life, tho wife of thy bosom, 

“O cherish her as a blessing sent thee from Heaven, 
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Let the kindness of thy behavior endear thee to her 
heart, 

“She is the mistress of thy house; treat her there- 
fore with respect, that thy servants may obey her. 

“Oppose not her inclination without cause; she ie 
the partner of thy cares, make her also the companion 
of thy pleasures. 

“Reprove her faults with gentleness, exact not her 
obedience with rigor. 

“Trust thy secrets in her breast; her counsels aro 
sincere, thou shalt not be deceived. 

“ Bo faithful to her bed; for she is the mother of 
thy children, 

“When pain and sickneas assault her, let thy ten- 
derness soothe her afllictions; a look from theo, of 
pity: and love, shall alleviate ber grief, or mitigate 
her pain, and be of more avail than many physicians. 

“Consider the tenderness of her sex, the deliescy 
of her frame; and be not severe to her weakness, but 
remember thine own imperfections.” 


‘Truly there is abundance of wisdom, truth, love 
and justice, in the terse and epigrammatio sentences 
of the Oriental Brahmin! Are not these sage maxima 
worthy the thoughtful consideration of every mam 
and woman contemplating marriage, and of those 
already united in its indissoluble bonds? What purity 
and bliss, health and beauty, would flow from at Ob 
servance of these moral obligations and physio 
straints, could they be generally enforced and 
tained through ail the ramifications of human 

4 
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CHAPTER XIL 
PREGNANCY OF GESTATION, 


Parenancy is divided into uterine and extra-ute- 
tine. Extrauterine pregnancy is divided into three 
Kkinds—Fallopian preguancy, Ovarian preguanoy, and 
Abdominal pregnancy. In extra-uterine pregnancy, 
the product of conception seldom reaches its full 
growth, and if it should, cannot be expelled, and its 
destruction is an inevitable consequence of Nature's 
error. The fitus usually dies about the second or 
third month and putrefics, 

Tn natural pregnancy the product of conception is 
deposited in the uterus, and is thero developed. There 
is sometimes false uterine pregnancy, which will de- 
weive the most experienced practitioner, 


A—NATURAL OR UTERINE PREGNANCY, 


Natoral gestation or pregnancy may bo said to com- 
genes the moment the ovum is penetrated by the 
in the Fallopian tube, and is subse- 

sequently received in the uterine cavity, where it is 
Mouriahed by the female parent. If the male sperm 
does not come in contact with the ovum in the Fallo- 
Plan tube, no change takes place in it, except 4 slight 
alteration while on ita passage along the Fallopian 

(249) 
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tube, being "received into the uterine cavity where it 
is ultimately lost or decomposed. After i 
tion a series of remarkable changes take place in the 
uterus, whereby it becomes fitted for the protection 
and development of the ovum during a period of nine 
mopths or forty weeks. The uterus meantime under 
goes a new state of growth or development, which is 
occasioned by the stimulus of impregnation and the 
growth of the ovam. The ratio of increase of the 
uterus during gestation is subject to great variation, 
‘The enlargement, in ordinary cases, is expressed by 
the following table. The size of the gravid (a pnd 
developed uterus) has already been given in wtiotber 
chapter, 

Rate of Increase of the Gravid. Uterus according to 


Monthe* 


siderable change in the form of the 
uterus during the first four months of pregnancy, with 
out any apparent difference in the figure of the femals 
From the fourth month there is a rapid bodily en- 
largement. ‘here is, however, no increase in the 
thickness of the walls of the uterus, On the om 
trary, they become gradually thinner, up to the period 
of nine months, Tho neck of the womb commences 


* Cyolop. Anat. et Phys No. 49-50, 
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to shorten about the fifth month; at the end of nine 
months it is obliterated, which is oceasioned by the 
Iateral extension and expansion of the uterus. 

Tt is now necessary again to trace the oyam from the 
time it is expelled from the ovary and received into the 
Fallopian tube. It has been stated that no apparent 
change occurs unless it is impregnated by the male 
sperm, which impregnation usually takes place in the 
middle and lower third of the tube. When the ovum 
or egg is expelled from the Graafian vesicle, it has 
‘Attached to its surface a portion of the membrana 
granulosa. (Vig. 20.) As the egg pasees along the 
upper third of tho tube, this layer of cells becomes 
divested, (Fig. 21.) Should it now meet the male 
gperm, material changes take place. The spermato- 
goa readily penctrate ‘tho soft covering of the yolk. 
‘There is next a cleverage of the yell substance, (Fig. 
22.) which continues dividing and subdividing until it 
is broken up into a granular mass. As the egg passes 
the Jatter third of the tube another change is observed 
—that of a deposit of albumen around the zona pel. 
Tucida, or outer covering of the egg. (#iy.24) On the 
outer surfice of this albaminous deposit, aredeveloped 
Vill. The addition of these villi form what is called 
the chorion, which becomes very vascular. These 
‘Yilli project, forming a bulbous expansion (Jig. 29, C,) 
which serves as an absorbing point, and thus affords 
the channel through which the embryo is is nourished, 
‘entil a more perfect communication is established. 

Having thus traced the ovum in its passage to the 
ee ee ee 
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the dog, tho villi have been found piercing the mouth 
of their tubes and drawing nourishment from them, 
The secretion that fills the cavity of the uterus, and 
in which the ovum is imbedded, grows up around it, 
and forms the membrana decidua. (Fig.29, ¢, and Fig. 
48.) This continues until it has completely enveloped 
the ovum, and forms the decidua reflexa, The uterus, 


Fu 43, 


AR TANERD WUAON OF THR DECIECA SX7LREA AROUED THE OEM. 


or womb, is also lined by a decidua, called decidua 
vera, As the ovum grows, th 
ecidaa is diminished, and 


(Fig. 44) At this poriod 
guished as two distinct membr 


make a double membrane, from which it has derived 

itaname. This view is incorrect, as has been demon- 

strated by M. Corte, whose views have been sustained 

by other eminent physiologists, as already described. 
22 
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PIAGEAM oF FEE FLACERTAL CAYITE—~(Aftor By, Bold} 


J sein eres of Ge mers 1 ana of oere; «ety ofthe ln 
‘Petal tuft imbedded {a Mt, and held there by rullection 


ound down by the delicate membrane forming the 
walls of the deciduum. (/iy. 45, d, 2) The placenta 
‘thus formed is supplied by “curling arteries of the 
uterus” (Fig. 45, ¢), and the blood returned to largo 
veins called sinuses or canals, (Fig. 45, 6.) The ex- 
tremities of the foetal vessels being retained in their 
‘sinuses are bathed in the blood of these canals, recsiv- 
ing oxygen from the maternal bleod and parting with 


nues to develop or increase with the growth of 
SS eaI 35 
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B, GROWTH OF THE EMBRYO. 


Before the seventh day there is nothing in the ute- 
rus to indicate a new being; probably the ovum has 
not yet passed from the Fallopian tube. On the 
tenth day, a semi-transparent grayish substance of uo 
definite form is observed. From the twelfth to the 
fourteenth day there is perceived a vesicle of the size 
of apoa This contains a thick fluid, in the midst of 
which is found an opaque spot, being the first evi- 
dence of a new being, and bearing the namo of an 
embryo, surrounded by the chorionand amnion. The 
‘Weight at this poriod ia about one grain. (Fig. 47.) 


At twenty-one days it resombles in form a large ant, 
and is about the third of an inch in length, and 


Fio 47. 


‘@ @ @, chorion Iald open snd oe 
cured by plas), Che emabrye with 
urslon lal open, 

“Weighs about four grains. (Fig. 48.) At this period 
‘cartilage, which subsoquontly becomes bones, is form 
ing. On the thirtieth day the embryo is about the 
‘of a horse-fly, and looks something like a worm 

22° 





ENTS OF THIRTY BATH 

1s, Mad of ember; 8, the wren; 6 the mouth ; d, the wack; the erat S 
Uhe Abibewon ys Ue extremity of aylie; WA, Che wpiiaal mee j Ay meek of ean 
eat vestoto ; the vantcle, 


that is bent. A faint outline of organs is now per- 
ceived—the hoad appearing larger than the body, while 
there are spota indicating eyea, The embryo is about 
‘one inch in length and weighs twelve grains, (2¥%.49.) 

‘At the forty-ffth day the body of the embryo ia 
lengthened, while the eyes, mouth snd nossa are 
strongly marked. Tho length ix over an inch, and 
the weight about sixty grains. (Fig. 50.) 

At sixty days, or two months, tho eyes are on- 
larged, and the eyelids are visible; also the external 
part of the car; the nose is slightly prominent, the 
mouth clearly defined, the heart partially developed, 
whilo the soft and pulpy substance of the brain is 
being developed, (My. 51.) 





‘AA thorions & villlodition of plnewnins 0, 4, amatons & Rend of eerbrys 
toe hemp | f, lntnrval betwwoan eyes oF Toot of moun A, the wrma; 4 the abd 
en A, the aneaad organ; £, L, umbliioal cord; my, the internal portion of cond, 


At nincty days, or three months, the embryo is 
Detter defined; the eyelids are well-formed and 
closely shut; the organs of generation, in either sex, 

Fra. 51. 


AEBATO OF HETT DAYS o& TWO MowERE 


‘a8 prominent; the heart is plainly seen, and beate 
with force, the vessels carrying red blood; the fin- 
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gore and tocs are well defined. The length of the 
embryo is now about four inches, and its weight two 
ounces and a half, (Mig. 52.) 

At four months the embryo is perfoct. After this 
period it is called the fatus. From this time, the 
head and liver, instead of increasing, decrease in size; 
the brain and spinal marrow become more consistent, 
while a small quantity of meconium collects in the 
bowels, The muscular system also is now quite dis- 
tinct, and the fectus perceptibly moves. Length 
about cight inches; weight from scven toeight ounces, 
(Fig. 53.) 





At five months, or one hundred and fifty days, the 
gauscular system is well marked and the movements 
of the child can no longer be doubtel. The lungs 
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tion of the intestinal canal. The whole form of the 
child is now perfectly distinct; length ten inches; 
weight one pound. No evidence yet of the intellect. 
ual functions, (Mig. 64) 

At the sixth month, orone hundred and eighty days, 
down makes its appearance upon the head, and the 
nails are distinguishable. The whole form of the 
child is more distinct; length twelve inches, weight 


At the seventh month, or two hundred and ten 
‘is seen on the head; 
yam 5 bones are com- 


Length fourteen inches; weight threo pounds. (Fig. 
At eight months the fetus gains strength and 
yolame; the form of cach part is being more fally 
perfooted. Length sixteen inches; weight | four pounds, 
Tatellectual faculties still t the 
fare more soute, 
Nine months or forty wooks is th 
‘of gestation, paces, the birth of 


P 
and the blood circulates freely; the blood is lok 
and abundant: the alimentary canal, which has bad 
heretofore no perceptible action, now contracts upon 
the meconium, and causes it to escape by the anus. 





The length is oightoon inches; weight six to eight 
pounds, Intellectual faoulties still in abeyanes; 
senses quite soute, The child is sonsible to palm, aint 
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eries from hanger and cold; while warmth, nursing, 
and gentle rocking, puts it to sleep. (Fig. 66.) 

‘©, THE PLAQENTA, 


‘The formation of the placenta and its attachment 
to the walls of the uterus, have been already de- 


Tn pregnaney, the 
‘vascular mass—genera 
Tt is about one 


pact masa, Every fostus has availabe if there be 

‘twins, there will be two placentas united by their 

‘edges. There will alzo be two cords in such caso 

Should there be six or eight children—there being 
23 
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such instances on record—there will be 4 placenta for 
each. So with every number of children, In this 
way the circulation of each child is distines, 


D. THE UMBILICAL CORD. 


The umbilical cord is very short at the beginning of 
pregnancy, an is composed of the umbilical arteries 
and veins. The length at parturition is from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches, It extends from the umbilicus 
of tho child to the placenta, and is divided at birth 
(Fig. 81) 


gE. NUTRITION AND CIRCULATION OF THE 


‘elements of nutrition to the fostus, This is 
is not well sustained, From analysis of the pee? 
amnii, it is found that it does not possess the elements 
necessary for nutrition, At the end of prognaacy, 
they are often turbid and purulent. Sometimes the 
membranes are ruptured for several weeks before 
labor, and the water eliminated. Such 

‘case, the child could not live, which fact 

overthrow the theory heretofore entertained, 

in the present connection. 


vie 
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Tt haz also been supposed that the fotus is nour 
ished by absorption through the akin, As the waters 
have not the necessary qualities of nutrition, this can- 
not be correct. 

We should look upon the fetus during pregnancy 
as an offshoot of the parent, and nourished as such 
through the medium of the blood of the mother. 
When it arrives at maturity. it is thrown off, and is 
ina condition to sabsist without this connection or 
tanion. Yet it still depends, in a measure, upon tho 
mother for support or nourishment. 

‘The circulation of the foetus before birth being dif- 
ferent in several respects from what it is afterward, 
i#twill not be uninteresting to give a bricf descrip- 
tion of it hore, 

‘The Jungs of the festus cannot perform their offco— 
which is the elimination of carbonic acid and the re- 
eeption of the oxygen of the air. Neither can the 
digestive and assimilating organs perform their office. 
Wherefore the mother must furnish the necessary 
Aluids for nutrition, This is done through the um- 
bilical vein. This vein arises in the placenta and 
pastes direct to the umbilicus, without communicating 
with the umbilical artery. It then penvtrates into 
ithe abdomen, and passes directly into the great fissure 
‘of the liver, where it gives off two twigs, one for the 
ight lobe and tho other for the lef lobe of that 
vergan. Another portion of the blood is carried 
through the ductus venosus to the ascending vena 

‘cava. The blood that pares through tho liver is also 
conveyed to the ascending vena cava, through the 
hepatic veins. The ascending vena cava conveys 
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the blood into tho right auricle of the heart, where. 
it becomes mixed with the blood from the descending 
vena cava, which collects the blood from the bead, 
neck and upper extremities, 

The blood from the ascending vena cava is directed 
through the foramen ovale into the left auricle, while 
the blood of the deacending vena cava is directed into 
the right yentrical, When the ventricles of the heat 
centract, the arterial blood which the left contains is 
propelled into the ascending aorta, and supplies the 
branches that to the head and upper extremi- 

oes any udmixture; whilst the 


ani superior extremities, whose de- 


to be in advance of that of the 
lower, are su blood, nearly as pure as that 
which returns from the placenta; whilst the rest of 
the body receives a mixture of this with what has 
previously circulated through the system, and of dhis 
mixture @ portion is transmitted to the placenta 
through the umbilical artery, to be removed by eom- 
ing into relation with the maternal blood. (iy. 61) 
After birth, a moet remarkable change takes place 
in the circulation of the child. As soon as the air 
onters the lunge, respiration is established—the blood 
which was before black now becoming red and light 
‘The blood returna for the first time through the pal: 
monary veins into the left auricle, depressing thy 
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valve of the foramen ovale, and thus preventing the 
blood from passing through into the right auricle. It 
is carried from the left auricle into the left ventricle, 
and thence into the aorta to be distributed to the 
whole aystern. 

During pregnancy, the blood at the lower part of 
the aorta, at its bifurcation, proceeded through the wn- 
bilical arteries. After birth, instead of passing through 

these, (which havo become obliterated), it is sent into 
“the ilise arteries, and abundantly distributed to the 
lower extremities. The blueness of children after 
“birth is oceasioned by the opening of the foramina 
ovale not being closed, causing a mingling of the 
“venous and arterial blood. When this is obliterated, 
the blueness disappears. 
_ Ithax boon already stated that the weight of a fall. 
ecm child at birth is from six to eight pounds. 
4 tha weight is leas than five pounds, the child 
is considered delicate, feeble, or sickly, and will be 
d with difficulty. If the weight be above eight 
the child is considered large, which causes 
gr to be slow and sometimes difficult, requiring 
c assistance. e 


F, SIGNS OF PREGNANOY, 
“Prognanoy begins immediately after conception, and 
by delivery of tho footus at parturition, 

duration of pregnancy is nine months, or forty 

‘The period may be retarded or adyanced 

days, Births may occur at the thirty-sixth 

; or the period of gestation may be extended w 
1s 
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Fra. 51. 


TRsITas 490 SUA OP THE Crake aeATRE BOER 


the forty-fi/th week. There are cases of the kind on 
record, and been subject of modico-logal investigation 
and proof. 

The signa of pregnancy aro usually divided into tre 
presumptive, or rational, and the positive, or sensible, 

The presumptive or rational sigos are those that 
Jond to a suspicion that a female js pregnant, ‘These 
are numerous, the principal ones being as followa:— 
Suppression of the menses, discolorations of the areola 
of the brenst, its brownish appearance, awelling of the 
breast, and dribblings from the nipple, posuliar tastes: 





| ‘and inclinations, paleness of countenance (which w 
“peculiar to some women), sickness of stomach, par 
| ticularly on rising in the morning. All of these are 
symptoms of pregnancy, bus are not positive, as they. 
_ ovour from other causes. 
‘The positive or sensible signs of pregnancy, are 
of the abdomen, and quickening, which takes 
about the fourth month. At the third month, 
abdomen is slightly onlarged, by the uterus press- 
back the intestines, As tho fourth month the 
us rises some two or thrce fingers above the rim 
pelvis, while, at times, the motion of the child 
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may be felt. At this period an examination per 
vagina inay detest the ohild in the womb, At the 
end of the fifth month there aro signs that settle all 
doubt, The base of the uterus is now found within 
two fingers of the umbilicus, At the end of six months 
it is two inches above the umbilicus; the head of the 
child may be felt without difficulty, as well a8 the 
action of the heart. At the end of the seventh month 
the uterus is still higher, and entered the epigastric 
region. During the eighth month it very 
nearly the whole of this location. At the close of the 
ninth month, instead of being still higher ap, ay 
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PEAIOD OF EER WoNTES, WITR THE RATTRAE ToRTTTON OF TN CHILaN 


might be naturally expected, it is found depressed to 
near the umbilical region. The child’x head becom- 
ing heavier it is carried down into the pelvis. For a 
tore tangible idea of the size and position of the 
womb during the various months of gestation, the 
reader is referred to Figs. 67, 68, 69 and 60, 





CHAPTER XIiL. 


OF LABOR. 


LAxox is divided according to the period in which 
it ocours. 

If it takes place before the fifteenth day, it is called 
afiux, Bofore the seventh month, abortion. From the 
seventh to the ninth month, premature labor, Atnine 


months, it is natural labor, 


A—SYMPTOMS OF LABOR. 


These are divided into two heads: 

1, Those symptoms which indicate labor. 

2. Those when the process of Iabor has com 
menced, 

a, Srurroms or Arrnoacuixe Lanon—About 
the middle of the eighth month, the uterus has at 
tained its height in the abdomen. ‘Iwo weeks later it 
has deoreasod or fallen back or down to where it was 
at the beginning of the eighth month, Sometimes this 
diminution is sudden, occurring in one or two nights, 
#0 that the female is surprised to find herself'so much 
smaller on rising in the morning, This diminution 
is occasioned by the slow and paste contraction of - 
the uterus, and is regarded as a favorable 
Is is common for females to remark, under auch qr 

(274) 
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cumstances, that they feel much lighter and more ac 
live than for several weeks previous. 

Another evidence of the approach of labor, is a re 
Taxation of the vagina and external organs of genera 
tion, with an increased moisture in and about the 
parts. These symptoms are favorable, and indicate 
that Nature is preparing for the process of parturi- 
tion. 


A strong indication of approaching labor, also, is 
anxiety and fidgetiness, This is strikingly manifested 
im the lower animals. In the cat there is observed 
great distress one or two days previous to the time; 
but auch uneasiness docs not arize from pain, Women, 
however, has her intellect to fortify her, and religion 
to soothe and comfort her, and to quiet all needless 
‘alarm or approbenaion of danger. 

$—SyaMproms THAT LABOR HAS COMMENCED.— 
There is frequent inclination to pasa urine and 
fipces, owing to the irritation of the bladder and ree 
tum, as a result of a sympathy between them by their 
nervous connections, Sometimes the desire to urinate 
‘Qecurs every ten or fifteen minutes. This cannot be 
obviated by remedies. When the neck of the uterua, 

sufficiently dilated for the head to occupy 
the cavity of the pelvis, these symptoms subside. If 
Inbor be slaw and the symptoms distressing, an enema 
of laudanum and starch may be used. Take from 
forty to sixty drops of laudanum and half a pint of 
4 starch—inject per rectum and retain as long as 


‘Nansea and vomiting are also symptoms of thecom- 
nent of labor. They are to be regarded a» 
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highly tuvorable, Labor may be prolonged several 
hours owing to a tenso os uteri. 

Tf sickness and yomiting occur, or be induged 
by the physician, the os becomes relaxed and 
there is no further retardation. In ordinary cases the 
vomiting should not be checked. If it be distressing 
to the patient, and is not necessary for relaxation, or 
continue after delivery, it will be proper to ameliorate 
the same. The annexed formula will generally accom. 
plish the purpose :-— 


B Tint, aconite, fol. . haa 
‘Tinct, opli... 
Tint. ‘camphora, 
Simple syrup... 


Take one teaspoonful every one or two hours, so long 
nx the nausea continues. If the vomiting be severe, 
repeat the dose every half bour till partially relieved ; 
then every one or two hours afterward. Laudanum 
injection by the rectum may also be used: sixty drops 
to one pint of starch. The sickness being occasioned 
by the sympathy of the womb, the laadanum will 
annul the sympathy and relieve the sickness. If there 
be mach prostration and wealncas at pit of the 
stomach from the effects of vomiting, a muetard plas 
ter may bo applied to the stomach, and some port 
wine made into a sangaree taken as a drink. 
Vomiting is of great benefit in many cases, Ip 
fact it would be difficult in many instances of pro: 
tracted Tabor, to relax the os uteri without such pro: 
vision of Nature. If allowed, however, to progress 
too far, it may result in great injury. Therefore great 
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discrimination will be required on the part of the at- 
tendants. The pulse should be watched and the mat 
ter vomited be inspected. Such matter is often a good 
guide. Tn unfavorable cases, it is fostid, dark-colored, 
of a greenish east, or resembling what is thrown up 
in the latter stage of typhus fever, having the appear+ 
ance of coffee-grounds. 

Sometimes at the commencement of labor, there 
will be a chilliness sufficient to cause the tecth to chas- 
ter and the bed to shake. This is also occasioned by 
the dilation of the os uteri. When this is accom- 
plished, the chilliness subsides, All that is necessary 


to be done is to add a blanket or two to the body or 
bed. 


Another symptom is a discharge of a glazy sub- 
stance from the vagina, called by nurses the show, 
This discharge is a mixture of the mucos secretions 
of the neck of the uterus and the lining membrane 
‘of the vagina with a little blood that exudes from 
‘tho vessels of the og uteri. It may make its appear- 
ance vither with or without pain. 

‘The most prominent symptoms of labor aro the ap- 
pearance of Jabor-pains which are occasioned by the 
‘contraction of the muscular tissue of the uterus. The 
Footus, after it has matured and become fitted for an 
independent existence, may be viewed as a ripe fruit 
apon the stem. As such it is placed in the position 
of « foreign body to the uterus, or as food to the ali- 
“mentary canal. In the same manner as food is pro- 
pelled outward by peristaltic action, so is the fostus 
jected by a series of peristaltic contractions of the 

_mausoular tissues of the uterus. 
ot 
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The pain is occasioned by the sonsitiveness of the 
‘uterus—inorcased by the contraction and pressure of 
tation or enlargement of the vaginaduring the passage 
of the child. The pain is proportionate to the toni- 
city or resistance of the uterns, In some intances, it 
is so enlarged, that the child is nearly bora belore 
labor pains are experienced. In other cases the pain 
is from the commencement to the termination of 
labor, In the first instances, only a slight contraction 
is necessary to overcome the relaxation of the om uterl; 
while a series ‘of powerful contractions are requisig 
in the latter, 

Labor pains may be readily modified by the ad- 
ministration of opiates, either by the medium of the 
stomach or injections into the rectum, and by inhale 
tions of ether or chloroform, without retarding labor. 
There isno obj the use of ether or chlorofurm, 
provided ‘they are not pushed too far, or where thers 
48 no organio di of the lungs or heart. 

Tabor pains different from ordinary paige 
They are of a grinding or cutting character, and re 
sponded to by a moaning or grambling noise on the 
partof the nt, During the pain the female sup- 
ports herself in some way, and bears down with some 
degree of force. On the dilatation of the os uteri, 
and when a portion of the child is passed into the 
vagina, the pains become of a more forcing eharacter 
causing the patient to hold ber breath and assist in 
the offort for ita expulsion. When the child's head is 
preasing forcibly against the perinoum, and le about 
to be delivered, the bearing down and pain ws 80° 
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strong and acute, as to cause the patient to givea loud 
shrick or wild cry. 
Spurious Paine. —Toward the latter end of gesta- 
_ tion there are pains in the loins and bowels, resem- 
bling labor pains, but not connected with uterine ac- 
_ tion, These are called false or spurious pains, They 
_ re occasioned by spasmodic action of the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscle, causing the female to bear 
down and imagine that she has labor pains, 
_ Sometimes during those pains there is considerable 
discharge from the glands of the og uteri or vagina; 
or there may be a sudden gush of urine, causing the 
female to think the membranes have bursted and that 
the liquor amnii has been discharged. 
_ Spurious pains may continue at intervals for weeka 
before the commencement of labor. They generally 
cour st night, and thus annoy the patient and pre- 
vent sleep. It is important to beable to distinguish 
spurious pains and arrest them, 
Diagnosis of False Pains.—They axe iri 
_ their return and duration, and usually confloed to the 
abdomen and the muscles of the back ; while true pains 
commence in the lower part of the loins and extend 
‘to the abdomen and thighs. False pains continually 
shift from the back | to the sides or some part of the 
abdomen. Truc pains, at the commencement of labor, 
are weak, of short duration, und the intervals long 
‘between; they increase in froquency as labor pro- 
soos, True pains may also be distinguished by 
the hand over tho abdomen, he structure 
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traction of the uterine walls may be so slow and gra- 
dual a3 not to be felt by the hand, All doubts, hows 
over, may be eettled by an examination per veyinum, 
If the examination be made, and the os uteri be found 
slightly open; or if the edges are stretched like = 
cord, or the membranes are tense and pressed down 
during each pain, and again relax after the pain sub- 
side, all thia will be a sure indication of trae labor- 
mains. 

us On the contrary, if the os uteri be completely closed 
and remain so during the pain and bearing down, it 
will indicate false pains. 

If there be any doubt in the matter, it may be seh 
tled by an examination of the abdomen and os uterk 
If this be not done, unnecessary trouble. watching, 
and Joss of reat, may exhaust the patience and streagth 
of the patient. 

Spurious pains frequently mislead the physician, aad 
cause him a large amount of unnecessary and 
trouble. When he cau decide that they are spurious, 
he should at once set about removing them, im onder 
to prevent the strength of the paticnt becoming ex 
hausted by them, * 

Treetment—The position that is most comfortable 
should bo taken. If the bowels are constipated, they 
should be opened by purgative medicine, or ar ene 
mata prepared as follows :— 


B Water, lukewars 


Common salt,.. 
Common molasses, .. ri f 


Mix together and inject, After the bowels are 
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‘opened, an opiate should be administered by the so. 
mach or the rectum. 

If by the stomach, a small teaspoonful of paregorio 
may be given, and repeated every two hours, if relief is 
not afforded. Or the prescription on page 276 may be 
substituted. 

Te should be borne in mind, that, in case of comsti- 
pation, if tha bowels are not freely moved, the opiates 
may produce more injury than good—particalarly if 
the bowels are the cause of the difficulty. Should the 
pains be confined to the back, thighs, and abdomen, a 
Tiniment may be applied with the hand—care being 


taken in rabbing it over the abdomen, as friction over 
‘the uteras tends to bring on contraction. 
Tho following is one of tho best liniments for this 


By. 


B, LABOR. 


Labor is usually divided into several classes, each 
class being aguin divided, The most simple clamuf- 
cation thas can be given is the following -— 

a, Narorat.—This is when the child's head pre- 
sents, and delivery is eflucted = twenty-four hours 
from the commencement of Inboi 
_ &, Diretocnt.—The head ics presenta, but the 
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those cases where some part of the body presents, and 
not the head. The presentation may be feet, knees, 
breech, back, belly, side, shoulder, arm, or hand, 

d, Comrtex.—This olaes of Isbor embraces all of 
the foregoing presentations, or where there are com- 
plicated and embarrassing circumstances, such #3 
nomorrhage, convulsions, fainting, rupture of the 
bladder, or uterus, ete, 

It is not the object of this work to instruct in all 
the details of labor—neither would it be necessary, 
space permitted. The female should alwaye employ 
some skillful physician, during the latter part of gee 
tation, to guarantee a safe and easy delivery. 

There are some cases, however, where labor is so 
speedy, that there is no time to procure a physician 
All that will be necessary in such an emergency, is 
for the person in attendance to support the perineum 
when the child’s head presses forcibly against it, and 
when it has passed, to sustain it until the reat of the 
body is delivered, which may be after or one more 
strong pains or efforts atexpulsion. It should alsoba 
observed that the cord is not around the child’s neck, 
otherwise it might retard labor and jeopardize the life 
of the child. 

When the babe is born, it should be removed five 
or six inches from the mother, or to the length of the 
cord, without stretching it or tearing it away from its 
attachmonts, or inverting the uterus, The cord should 
now be tied with nine or ton strands of shroad of 
sufficient thickness not to break, or to out the cond 
in tying. If the thread be too thick, it may not com- 
press the artery sufficient to prevent hemorrhage 
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after the cord iseut. Two ligatures should be used— 
one to be tied about two inches, or three fingers 
‘breadth, from the child's navel, and secured by 4 
double knot; the other about four inches from the 
child, and soured in the same way by a double knot, 
‘Tho ligature is sometimes placed too near the um- 
Dilicus, which may enclose a portion of the intestine, 
‘as it somesimes protrudes in such a way. Occasion- 
ally it may be necessary to throw a second ligature 
f the first not being 
drawn suficicntly tight. Having thus scoured the 
cord in two places with two strong s, the: next 
thing to be done is to cut the cord wi 
sharp scistors between the ligatures, 


cord is tied. The child should breathe | orery. This 
will be evidence that the functions have commenced 
sotion, and that the child is capable of ing in- 
dopendent of the placental relation that ‘existed during 
foetal life. 
Sometimes the child at birth shows no signs of life, 
e whether it bo 
ry depend 
om pressure on the head or on the ‘during labor, 
or it may result from loss of blood by the mother 
daring travail or parturition, To ascertain if the 
Gabe be dead or not, place the hand over the heart; 
iP & tremulous sensation is observed in the organ, 
there is a possibility of saving the child. Sometimes 
8 few small smacks upon its buttocks are sufficient 
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to bring forth a sob, which will end in a cry. If this 
should not be effectual, it should be at once placed 
in warm water, at the temperature of blood heat, or 
98°. This is often sufficient to rouse the animation 
of the child. 

After the child has been in the water a faw minutes 
without reviving, or if the heart sooms to be growing 
weaker, it should immediately be taken from the 
warm bath, wiped dry, placed in a warm flannel or 
blanket, and artificial respiration attempted. The 
modtis operandi of this is as follows:—Press the 
thumb and fore-finger upon the nostril so as to close 
them; then place your lips to those of the child and 
blow the breath into its mouth and lungs. The chest 
in also to be compressed to expel the air thus intro- 
duced. Keep op this artificial respiration for some 
time, provided there be any evidence of vitality. By 
‘way of cleanliness, a piece of flanrel may be spread 
‘over the child’s mouth, fd the breathing performed 
through it, If life manifests itself very slowly, the 
‘child should be rubbed with aleohol or whiskey made 
lukewarm. A drop or two of the liquor may also 
be applied to the back part of che throat or glottis 
with the finger. So Ing as there is action of the 
heart, we should persevere to save the child. Some- 
times a dash of cold water in the face, or a slight 
irritant to the nostrils, will arouse the child when 
other more apparently vigorous means have failed. 
When the stupor or torpidity is overcome, a proper 
disposition must be made of the bantling. 

Removal of the Plueentz—As a sight mismanage. 
mmect in the removai of the placenta may resuit im 
Bapany, ie will be best to leave it to the judgment of 
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Diet.—The diet of the patient for three or four days 
should be of the plainest kind—sueh as tea, toast, ar 
farinaceous food. On the third day, more nourishing 
aliment, as beef-tea or chicken broth, may be allowed, 
provided the bowels have been freely opened and 20 
unfavorable symptoms have intervened. Fyrom this 
time the diet may be increased gradual'y to more 
substantial food. 

The horizontal position should be strictly main 
tained for the first week. During this time she may 
be changed from one side of the bed to the other, im 
order to relieve her and adjust the couch; but she 
must not sit up while the bed is being made. After 
a week or nine days she may be up and down, as it 
suits her foclings, care being obecrved not to remain 
up until fatigued. In the course of two weeks or two 
weeks and a half, the uteras will regain its former 
unpregnated size, when the patient may go out of her 
room, still observing care not to expose herself, 


©. INFANT AFTER BIRTH. 


It is presumed that there are always females in wt 
tendance in labor, who know what should be done 
with the child after delivery. Tt will not be necessary, 
therefore, to go into detail in this regard. Th will be 
sufficient to say that care should be taker to remove: 
the secretions from the mouth and nostrils, if'they are 


sufficient to obstruct its breathing. 


CHAPTER XIy. 
LACTATION. 


Wuew delivery takes place, the functions of the 
Genital organs cease, and the lively irritation that ex- 
ited in them is transferred to the mammm for the 
Preservation of the child. To accomplish this, a suc 
eharine and very nutritious fluid is secreted by the 
mammm, which escapes by a slight suction of the 
child or by a slight titilation of the orgau. ‘This is 
called Lactation, 


A. STRUCTURE OF MAMMA, 


At puberty in the female, the mamma, or breasts, 
inorease rapidly in size, and azaume a firmnoss and 
plumpness, that disappear in those who have borne 
‘children and nursed their offspring. 

‘The mammx are composed of a number of glands 
‘with their ducts, in the centre of which they terminate 
in a prominence called the nipple, which is surrounded 
‘by an areolar, or a small, red or brown circle. In 

females it is usually of a delicate red, bat in 
females who have borne children it is of a brown color 
"he whole is covered with a thin, tender and soft 


Hf we divide the mamme of a female lately con 
26 (289) 
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fined through the centre of the nipple, we will find 
the structure arranged in a very simple manner, Tbs 
secreting portions consists of minute cells, which, 
when distended with milk, are no larger than the 
smallest pin’s head, and are scarcely visible to the 
naked eye, They are collected into groups, from 
which the milk tubes arize, These tubes increase in 
wize as they approach the nipple, by the addition of 
otner glands, whose minute ducts terminate in them 
(Fig, 62.) These duets, as they approach the nipple, 
terminate in some fifteen or twenty larger ducts, and 
are so contracted at their orifice as only to admit a 
amallsized bristle. The function of these glands is to 


aecreta milk from the blood. According to Strom the 
lacteal secretion is composed of the following ipgre 


«68,06 


Balts, etc, 
100.00 
The milk which is ccoreted the first fow days after 

child-birth is called Colostrum, being vary different 
from ordinary milk, and possessing purgative Proper: 
ties. It is of a yellow color and viscous 
Tt contains large amount of milk globules, whish 
give a thick layer of cream on top if allowed to 
xtund a short time. The milk, from day to day, un 
dergoes change, and at the end of twenty-four days 
nas pasted from the condition of colostram ta 
of the ordinary character. 





‘LACTIVEROUE MAMMART GLaeDt (Foom Sir A. Cooper.) 

4, Ofitee of the nipple | 2,9 2 terminal extromity of Inetiforvus ducke of the 
mippie; %, dilatation of the ducts wt the base of the alpple; 4, 4, orlgla of the 
diecia Ka the asbslance of the gland. 

‘The colostrum does not uniformly disappear in this 
time—in some it is earlier, and in others later. 
Nasse statea that it disappears sooner in women who 
have borne many children than in those who have 
nad but asingle child. The persistence of the colos- 
trum may continue in the milk without exhibiting 
any outward appearance, and can Only be detected 
dy the microscope and by the influence which it has 
upon the child, impairing its health and strength. 

When the milk of the mother does not seem to 
agree with the child, or it fails in its health and 
“strength without any visible cause, the milk should 
be examined with a microscope, and if colostrum. bs 
detected, a wet-nurse should be immediately obtained. 
Je bas beon observed by Donne that milk may en- 
tirely lose the character of colostrum and again pass 
into that state at any time during lactation. “He has 
‘also disoovered that one breast may secrete colostrum, 
“and the other be entirely free from it. Whon such is the 
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case the mother should cease nursing, as it indicates a 
diseased condition of the mammary glands, or a ¥i- 
tiated condition of her blood. 

It has also been discovered that if milk be al 
lowed to remain too long in the breasts, it becomes 
thin and watery. This fact is important in some cases 
—as when the milk is too rich, it may be allowed to 
remain in the breast until it becomes more adapted to 
the requirements of the child. 

In some females, during menstruation, the milk 
undergoes a change by increasing the colostrum, which 
subsides on the cessation of the catamenial flow, 

Milk is frequently found in the breasts of unmarried 
females, and always in prognant women before con- 
finement. In all theae cases it contains a large quan- 
uty of colostrum, similar to what it ia after delivery, 
Not only is milk found in young unmarried females, 
but in infants and young children of both sexes, In 


such cases it presenta all the appearance of ordinary 
milk with some colostrum. 


B, SIGNS OF GOOD MILK. 


The richness and goodness of milk will depend 
upon the amount of globules it contains. As these 
globules are not distinetly visible to the maked 
the use of the microscope will best detect the quality 
of the milk. The opacity of the milk will 
in some degree, to the naked eye, the quantity of 
globules, ‘Thus milk that is white and opaque fs rich 
in globules; that which is watery and transparent is 
of poor quality, 
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‘The mitk of the ass may be known by its wavery 
aspect, and by its bluish tint. That of the goat by 
its opacity and richness. The following is an analy- 
nis of the milk of woman, the cow, the goat, and the 


Ut will be seen that the milk of woman is richest 
in butter, while that of the ass contains the least. 
Buiter is considered the principal ingredient of milk, 
which may vary very much in different females and 
animals. The milk of the goat is next to that of wo- 
man’s in respect to its nourishing qualities. This ia 
important to be known, as goat's milk is a good sub- 
Stitute for the impoverished milk of a mother. It 
answers better than cow’s milk, in containing less 
easeine, which disagrees with somo children. A good 
subetitute for a mother's milk, is one-third of good 
eream and two-thirds of cow’s mill: boiled together 
his answers exceedingly well in marasmus, especi- 
ally if a fow drops of good Port wine in water be 
given three or four times a day to the child. In such 
eases, also, the child should be bathed night and morn- 
ing with lake-warma whiskey, 

‘The relative proportions of the ingredients of milk 
“will vary very much with diet, Hence fomales who 


s * Cours de Microscopie of Donne, 
2b* 
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are nursing and have poor milk, should live on rich 
food, and take a glass of good beer or porter two Or 
three times a day. Milk is sometimes wonderfully 
enriched by the use of chocolate and coffee, particu: 
arly the former. 

Should cow’s milk be selected, it should always ba 
from the same cow, and boiled before given to the 
child. It should be puro and unadultorated. The 
milk of commerce is often sophisticated in order to 
give it color and opacity. The substances used fr 
such purpose, are chalk, flour, starch, the brains of 
sheep and water—the latter vory commonly, 

A substiture for milk, that does not disagree with 
a babe, is a preparation recommended by Dr. Meigs — 
of Philadelphia, namely:—To a piece of gelatine two 
inches square, add one pint of cold water, and Tet it 
soak for half an hour. Then add two 
of arrow-root, three tablespoonsful of cow's anil: and 
two of cream, with « small Jump of white sugar, and 
let the whole come to a gentle boil. As the child im 
creases in age and strength, the milk may a 
creased. 

Occurrences of Medicines, Poisons, ee. in Milk 
From the rapidity with which milk is secreted from 
the blood, it is not surprising that chemical matters 
existing in the circulation of the mother should have 
‘an influence on the lacteal accretion, Medicines and 
various articles of food have been detected in the milk 
& fow minutes after they had beon taken into the 
stomach. Coloring matter, turpentine, garlic, nitrate 
of potash, and other salts, have been thus discovored. 
It is of the utmost importance for mothers and nurses 
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to know this fact—for a pungative or narcotic ia apt 
to affect the child more powerfully than the mother. 
‘There are many cases on record, showing that power- 
ful doses of medicines taken by the mother have either 
jeopardized or destroyed the life of the child. 


‘0.—INFLUENCE OF MIND ON THE SECRETIONS 
OF MILK. 

All glandular secretions are influenced hy emotions 
of the mind. ‘This is noticed in the flow of saliva on 
thinking of food, particularly that of a savory charac- 
ter, or in the flow of lachrymal secretions, as in cry- 

"ing from excitement of the emotions, whether of joy 
or grief. 

Tt is well known that the scorction of milk is in- 
creased by the mind dwelling on tho offspring, ana 
also at the sight of the infant. Strong desire to fur- 
nish milk will cause an increased flow of blood to the 
glands, Milk" has been known to be secreted in ola 
‘women, young girls, and even men, by such causes, 
Th fact, there is no secretion of the body so easily 
influenced. The following case is recorded by Sir 
A. Cooper in his excellent work on the Breast, 

“This case ocourred in a robust, sanguine soldier, 
twenty-two years old. At the age of eighteen, he 
often felt a pricking sensation in his breasts, and 
slight periodic colic. About a year later, he observed 
after each occurrence of such symptoms, a slight swell 
ing of, and a milky discharge from, the mammm; and 
during work, his shirt was soveral times bewetted 
With the fluid. When in the hospital for acute rheum- 





atism, a considerable quantity of milk was found m 

be secreted. On examining the breasts snd nipples, 

the latter was found highly red, erectile, somewhat 

cracked at the apices, and much higher than in man 

generally, and surrounded by a somewhat darker 

areola, through which a subjacent vascular net-work 

could be seen. On pressing the papille, tro or 

threo fine streams of milk would jet out of the 

minute orifices; it had a bluish-white color and a 

vary swoot taste, The secretion was consistent, but 

increased at various periods, especially at night, pro- 

ducing somewhat painful eenzations till it was evacu- 

ated. The usual quantity was from half an ounce to 

an ounce daily, but sometimes not more than twoor 

three drachma daily. On one occasion a wine 

fal was drawn off, and for the fortnight that he wat 

under observation, ten or eleyen ounces were 8 

creted, After the evacuation of it, he always said he 

had headache, faintiness, and sometimes pain in the 

abdomen. Dict had no material infldence over the 

secretion. Collected in a glass and left to stand quiet 

cream soon separated, and sometimes the mill at onoe 
coagulated. Afver some hours’ standing, the butter 

separated and floated at the top in yellow drops ‘Phe 

milk had » slightly alkaline reaction, Tts specific 
weight was 1.024, and it contained, according to ana= 
lyses of Mayer, “fat, alcoholic extract, water, and in- 

soluble compound.” 

Dr, Louis Young, of the West Indies, reports # sitmi- 
Isr case, which is also published in ‘Si A. Copera 
wo1k on the Breast, viz.:— al 

“ Although I have nover witnessed an instance in 

aged | 
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which the (male) gland secreted milk, yet I have heard 
related » well-authenticated ease which occurred at 
Barbadoes, in which the man was known to take the 
eare of one of his grandchildren, to tend, nurse and 
suckle it asa mother, which it had lost soon after 
birth. The account is that the child obtained nour- 
ishment from his breasts, lived and did well.” 
Speaking of such secretions, Sir A. Cooper remarks: 
“Phe secretion of milk proceeds from a tranguit 
wale of the mind. With a cheerful temper, the mille 
is regularly abundant and agrees well with the child. 
On. the contrary, a /retful lemper lessens the quantity 
of milk, makes it thin and serous, and causes it to 
disturb the child’s bowels, producing intestinal fevers 
and much griping. its of anger produce a very irri- 
tating milk, followed by griping in the infant, with 
green stools. Grief has a great influence on lactation, 
‘and consequently upon the child. The loss of a near 
‘and dear relative, or change of fortune, will often so 
Touch diminish the secretion of milk as to render ad- 
Ventitious aid necessary for the support of the child, 
Anzcitty of mind diminishes the quantity and alters the 
quality of the milk. ‘The reception of a letwer which 
Teaves the mind in anxious suspense, lessens the 
Graught, and the breasts become empty. If the child 
Be ill, and the mother is anxious respecting it, she 
complains to her medical attendant that she has little 
milk, and that her infant is griped, and has frequent 
green and frothy stools. Fear has a powerful influ 
ence on the secretion of milk. I am informed by a 
medical man who practices much among the poor. 
‘that the apprehension of the brutal conduct of a 
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drawn sword. The wife of the carponter at first trom- 
Bled from fear and terror, and then suddenly threw 
herself between the combatants, wrested the sword 
from the soldier's hand, broke it in pieces and threw 
ft away, During the tumult, some neighbors came in 
and separated the men. While in this state of strong 
‘excitement, the mother took up her child from tho 
cradle, where it lay playing and in the most perfect 
Dealth, never having had a moment's illness. She 
‘ave it the breast, and in so doing sealed its fate. In 
‘a few minutes the infant left off suckling, became rest- 
Tess, panted and sank dead upon its mother’s bosom. 
‘The physician who was instantly called in, found the 
child lying in tho cradle, as if aslecp, with its features 
undisturbed; but all his resources were fruitless. Iv 
‘was irrecoverably gonc."* 

Carpenter, in a note, page 945, gives similar cases, 
Pwo are mentioned by Mr. Wardrop in the London 
Fianedt, No.516. Having removed a small tumor from 
‘pebind the ear of a mother, all went woll, until she 
fell into a violent passion, and the child being suckled 
goon afterward, died in convulsions. Dr. Wardrop 
‘Was sent for hastily to see another child in convulsions 
after taking the breast of a nurse who had just been 
Seriously reprimanded. Sir Richard Croft states that 
te bas seen similar instances, Several cases are given 
by Burdock. One was that of an infant affected with 
eonvulsions on the right side and hemiplegia om the 
tof, from sacking immediately after its mother had 

| * Dr. Vor Ammon in tis treatise " Dic ersten Mutterpplich. 
‘ten and die erste Rerderpilegi,” quoted by Dr. Combe in his work 
ou the * Management of Jufants” 
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met with a distressing occurrence. Another ease was 
of a puppy seized with epileptic convulsions on suck- 
ing its mother after a fit of rage. 5 
Carpenter, in hia yaluable work on Physiology, 
mentions two cases quite as striking as those already 
related, which should serve as a salutary warning 
mothers not to indulge either in the exciting or de 
pressing passions, He states in substance that a lady 
had several children, none of whom had ever exhibited 
any tendency to cerebral disease. The youngest war | 
a healthy infant of a few months, when she heard of | 
the death of a child of a neighbor from acute hyd 
cephalus. The circumstance made a strong impre 
sion on her mind. Soon after she nursed id, 
when it was seized with convulsions and died. He 
relates another instance, where a lady who Tad) Tost 
several children by convulsive disorders, who had aa 
infant that seemed perfectly healthy in ipa | 
‘One day, in a moody frame of mind, she di 
fear of losing her last infant in the way the rest had 
been taken away. She nursed the child while 
ing under such morbid feelings, and 
the arms of an attendant. Soon after it 
with convulsions, and died almost instantly. 5 
‘There may haye been a predisposing cause in this 
latter caso, but there is no doubt the immediate or | 
exeiting cause is referable to the mother's anxiety, 
My advice to mothers has always been nm 
nurse a child while under the influence of mer 
citements of any kind, particularly when they 
lost children while nursing. I have long been sati 
that a chief cause of the excessive morta 
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dren under two years, isowing to the mentalemotions - 

of the mother—even more so than in that of tocth- 
ing, usually considered the main cause of infantile 
mortality, I will suppose a case :— 

A mother of very suscepti (e disposition is nursing 
her child, und it is taken sick from teething or other 
exciting cause, the anxiety of the mother must na 
turally be as groat an exciting cause as the one pro 

ng the disease, In this way we have fuel added 

‘to the flame, as it were, or two exciting causes operat: 

to make “assurance doubly sure" in the death of 

the child, inasmuch as either is often sufficient to 
the dissolution of the offspring. 

‘sustained by the fact that sick and 

e children taken from a mother while laboring 

der great anxiety or mental disturbance, and given 

‘A Wet nurse, very often recover from dizcases that 

uld have otherwise proved fatal, 

“Who recovery, in such cases, is usually attributed to 

quality of the milk. I believe it may be more 

bly attributed to the removal of the influence 

mother’s mind from the infant, in the change 
the aay 





D. NURSING, 


Nursing may be divided into natural and arti 
Natural is the direct application of the infant's mouth 
to tho nipple from which it draws or derives its nour 


A MOTHER YERATEG HEE CHILD. 


wbment, by the act of sucking. Artificial, ix the fare 
nishing of food to the child by artificial means 
a Naxurau Nursixa (Fig. 63) —Nursing by the 
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mother requires but little teaching of the child. AIL 
that is necessary is to present the breast; the child 
will grasp it, and instantly there is'a copious flow of 
milk, There is a sort of sympathy between the mo- 
ther and the child—the one seeking what the other 
desires to give. 

Some women have a great distaste for nursing, and 
positively refuse to do #0, on account of the trouble 
and confinement imposed. 

‘There is no question that it is the duty of the mo- 
ther to allow her offspring to partake of the nourish- 
ment Nature has provided by the maternal font, pro- 
vided her health and strongth permit, and the child is 
not injured by the nature of the lacteal alimont, The 
process is equally advantageous to mother and child, 
in a healthy condition. It is Naturo's food for the 
infant, and desigoed expressly for its further develop- 
ment and strength, while, as reepects the mother, the 
drawing away of the fiuid will prevent inflammation 
ani ulceration of the glands of the breast, and drain 
from the pelvic and abdominal viscera the congestion 
usually attendant upon pregnancy. In this way many 
serious organic diseases are avoided, which would be 
inevitably concomitant of any other course of proce- 
dure than the natural nursing of the babe by its mo- 
ther. 

Ramstotham, speaking on this subject, well remark 
that “Mothers should forego the pleasures of society, 
give up the necessity of appearing in public, and 
Waive even the etiquette of court, if these pleasures 
or that etiquette interfere in any material degree with 
net duties to her infant, I cannot allow that a phy 
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sician would be honestly and Marie | 
fe trae aepewed ia hy who ae | 
highest grade of society, point out the dangers that 

may spring from this most natural =f ee 
employment being abandoned; and I would 

think better of a woman's feeling, both toward 
husband and her infant, who gave it the advantage” 
of her own breast,” 

As before intimated, there may be cironmetancas 
which should exompt the mother from nursing her 
offspring. ‘The proservation of her own health and 
that of her child should have paramount considera 
tion. It is also improper to nurse during pregnapey, 
a8 is often done among women in the humbler walks 
of gocicty. Many a woman nurses hor child till D 
two or three months of a new confinement, 
must not only undermine the strength of the female, 
bat be extremely prejudicial both to the living bees 
the yet unborn child. 

‘The weaning of a child should be desided upon 
its mother, after it has reached the twelfth or 
teenth month of its age, This ia the period that | 
ture seems to indicate for the cessation of Jactation. | 
‘The milk begins about this time to diminish in quan 
tity and deteriorate in quality ; hence the child will 
require other nourishment besides that bce 
maternal parent. i 

Tt is necessary sometimes to employ a atrasigersaeh 
wet-nurse. Great caution should be exervised ii 7 
teloction—having i in view what has been 
in regard to the influence of mind on the: 
milk—the travnission of modicines and 
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‘well as constitutional vices to the child, by the nurse. 
We should inquire particularly about her antecedents, 
habits, mode of living, general health, eto. Her 
preast should be examined and found full and plump; 
while her milk should be thoroughly analyzed by 
some competent person, to insure its proper purity 
and richness, etc. 

& Antiercuan Nunsixe. ‘his should resemble 
natural nursing as much as For this pur- 
pose a glass bottle should 
nipple attached. Ove enient 
bottles I have seen, is at ion by Mfrs. Batley. 
Tt consists of a glass bott! ¢ top of which is a 
forew fitting into a stop) i 
eaoutchouc, (or Indian 
The samo movernents of tho child's lips, secigah and 
gums, are required to di Ww the milk from’ the battle 
as from the mammm or moth 
milk, boiled, as already stated, or other equally good 
substitute, should supply the place of the natural so- 
cretion. 


E. DISEASES OF BREAST DURING LACTATION. 


The breast. may become diseased from various 
‘causes, and assume various forms. It will be proper 
here to speak only of those disorders or difficulties 
‘of the breast which are concomitant of Jactation, 

a. Sone Nirrizs.—A sore nipple generally com- 
mences in a chap or crach, while the action of the 
child's mouth has a tendency to remove the skin and 
keep up an irritation, that will soon put on some 

26° 
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form of ulccration and lay the foundation of a mam+ 
mary abscess. 

Trealment,—There are two points to be observed in 
treating sore nipples, One is to induce the healing 
process, and the other to protest them while healing, 

Lo accomplish the former some astringent wash 
may be used—as alum, borax, sulphate of zine oF 
copper, dissolved in rose-water or combined im the 
form of an ointment. One of the very best oint 
ments I have over seen employed for this purpose is: 
that prepared by Mr, Stackhouse, called the “ Oleate 
of Roses!* know the constituents of this ointment, 
and have had opportunities of judging of its effects 
upon all chafed and chapped surfices. It is a valu- 
able preparation, and should be im the possession of 
every mother. If the nipple is washed off once a 
day with warm water and Castile soap, and the oimt: 
ment applied two or three times a day, it will be all’ 
that is necessary to heal the abrasure or soreness, ex 
cept protecting the nipple. This may be effectually 
accomplished by Neadham's “Nipple Shield,” which is 
capable of meeting every indication. It is a good 
plan to bathe the nipple a few weeks before delivery, 
with alum, borax, or tanic acid dissolved in rose 
water, It will harden the skin that covers the nipple” 
‘and prevent it cracking eo easily after commencing to 
nurse, 

+, Rerracrep Nipptx.—In euch cases the nipple 
is flattened on tho broast, or so compressed a8 to Pro 
duve a cup-like depression in the breast, It ix gone 


* This may be procured at Mr. Stackhouse’s, 8. E, comer of er of 
Bighth and Grovn streets, Phile 
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rally occasioned by the foolish habit of lacing the 

# chest when young. This practice is yet too much in- 
dulged by young ladies, for the purpose of having a 
small waist. 


Treatment.—At birth, or before, when we fiad the 
retracted nipple, it should be drawn out by the breast 
pump, before the mamma: fill with milk. Otherwise 
the depression may be increased. Frequent applica- 
tion of the breast-pump prior to labor, will tend to 
obviate all difficulties, and enable the child to grasp 
the nipple, In England, there are females who hire 
themselves, as a special business, to suck the breast 
several times a day, in order to elongate the nipple, or 
draw it out from its retracted position. 

¢ ISPLAMMATION oF THe Breast—This is a very 
common occurrence during lactation. It may be con 
finod at first to a single gland, or it may attack the 
whole cellular structure of the breast. If the inflam- 
‘mation be allowed to continue a short time, thore will 
be ulceration and deposit of pus 

usually commence with fever and chilis, 

and darting and shooting pains in the mamma, which 
‘increase on pressure, The breast feels hard on pres 
sure, and as the swelling increases, the skin assumes 
adusky-red color, There is a throbbing which in- 
ereases a8 the breast enlarges. This is evidence that 
ecp-seated suppuration is taking place. This is most 
apt to odour in delicate females and those of a scro 
fulous diathesis. After a time thero is an evacuation 
of pus, after which tho pain and inflammation gradu- 
ally subsides, Inflammation of the breast is not a 
- fatal disease, sithough in delicate females, where thona 
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as much and long-continued discharges of pus, it re 
duces the system very rapidly. As a matter of course, 
if the strength is not maintained, the paticnt may 
goon eink from the general debility of the system. 

Causer—The most common cause is the acoumula- 
tion of milk in the lactiferous ductsa—frequently in- 
duced by the mother absenting herself from her child 
in visiting places of amusement, ete, and not allow- 
ing the milk to be drawn of, as frequently as Natare 
would require to be done. It, however, may result 
from cold or a blow upén the breast, or from mental 
emotion. 

Treatment,—Inflammation will seldom occur unless 
the lactiferous ducts be allowed to become distended 
with milk. When any part of the glands feel hard or 
knd ty, or painful to the touch, no time should be lost 
in d sawing off the milk, cither by applying the child to 
the breast or by the usc of a breast-pump. No mother 
who is nursing should be without a good breast-pump, 
Sometimes in the middle of night-time the breasts 
may fill up and become painful, so as to require to be 
drawn off at once, and thus save the suffering which 
‘would otherwise have to be endured till morning. In 
such emergencies, and to prevent suppuration which 
might arise from delay in drawing off the flnid, the 
Neadham apparatus is a capital contrivance. Tt worka 
with a bellows, so that any amount of suction or 
drawing may be produced. When using this pump, 
the bard and painfal parts of the glands should be 
gently pressed so as to assist in forcing the mill from 
the duct which has become much distended. The 
glacd should be well bathed with the following wash, 
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and the pump frequently applied until the swelling is 
roduced :— 
B Tinct, belladonna, 


‘Tinct, camphor, 
‘Mix, and rub the yee three 


the breast, so a3 not to inlerfore with the application 
of the vinegar, 
If this will not be 


and pain, a warm ‘pou! 7 iade" Fal should be 
applied, and the following taken by 


‘or the accumulated pus 
tion of the gland, At 
pain by removing tho 

The breast should be 
process of the disease, 
a strips carried below around the gland. Whoa 

the gland has opened, poultices should be continued, 

or what will answer oqually well, and be leas cum- 
bersome, is patent lint saturated with hot water, ap- 
plied, and covered up with oiled silk. 

‘The discharge may be so great as to require the 
system to be supported by tonics, and s nourishing 
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diet. Sweet wino, beer, or porter, may also be g-ven 
Should it require an alterative, as is sometimes the 
case when there isa scrofulous diathesig, the as 
formula may be used :— 
B Comp, otillinge pray Sriij. 
Todide potash, . ai. 


Fowlers solution, af gjes. 

‘Tako two tenspoonsfal threw times m day in water, 

Tf the ulcer does not incline to heal, a solution of 
sulphate of zine or nitrate of silver may be injected. 
If the ulcer is superficial, oxyde of zinc ointment may 
be applied. Should there be a want of healthy gra 
nulation, Meyers’ ointment may be used, or the follow 


ing :— 
B odide plombi (Tend BJ. 


Mix, aud apply aight and moralng to uleer, 


d, SHovip TH CHILD BE NURSED FROM THE 
Disease Breast ?—In order to prevent uleeration of 
the breast, the firet point is to relieve the distended 
glands of the milk, according to the means or methods 
already indicated in the foregoing pages, After anp- 
puration bas commenced, or is likely to be extensive, 
or continue long, so as to affect the health of the 
mother, the child should not be allowed to feed even 
from the healthy breast, but either be given to's hired 
nurse or weaned, The drain of milk from one 
breast, and the suppurative discharge from the other, 
is more than the generality of mothers can bear. Dus 
circumspection must be exercised in all cases, a8 may 
beat to promote the health and cointort 

parent and the child. 


a 





CHAPTER XY. 
OVER-PRODUCTIVENESS, 


RELATIVE PROPORTION OF THE MALE AND 
FEMALE SEXES. 


Tue more simple the organization of animals, the 
more fruitful or prolific they are, In some of the 


Eatézoa and Mollusca, millions of ova are found. The 
Apivdes, ot plant lice, furnish a remarkable instance 
of feoundation. .A single intercourse is sufficieut to 
impregnate not only the female parent, but all her 
‘progeny down to the ninth generation, At the fifth 
goneration © singlo aphis might be the great grand- 
‘mother of 5,900,000,000 young ones. The progeny 
of three flesh-flies would consume a dead ox as quickly 
as wouldalion, Nine millions of ova have been oal- 
‘oulated to be spawned by a single codfish. 

In the warm-blooded animals, the necessity of in- 
‘eubation or utero-gestation, places a limit to the num- 
‘ber of animals, In the human female, the number of 
children is limited by reason of the time necessary for 
‘4 woman-to travail with each child, and the compara 
tively fow years during which she is capable of besr 

ing children. Many women bear children every 
twenty months. In some the interval is from twelve 
fifteen months. Such fecundation, however, de- 
nda upon lactation, which generally prevents con- 

@ly 
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ception. Women usually bear a single child at a 
time, Tho proportion of twins to single children 
according to Burdach, is one to seventy or eighty 
‘The proportion of triplets is one to six or seven thou 
sand, Occasionally, five or six children are bora at 
one birth. 

The production of so many children at a birth, is 
evidence of a strong constitution in the female, and 
great activity in the ovaries. ‘There must be as many 
ova eliminated at the monthly period as there are 
children born at a birth. Over-productivences does 
not depend so much on the supply of spermatozon 
furnished by the male, as upon the prolific condition 
of the ovaries, in throwing off ova at each monthly 
period. It ia supposed that a single spermatozoon & 
sufficient to imprognate each ovum or egg. If a, 
man, at each sexual conjunction, would be capable of 
impregnating many thousands of ova. 
tiveness, therefore, when it ocours, may be attributed. 
more to the female than to the male, 

Men have been known to beget seventy to eighty” 
children at two or more marriages. A healthy woman 
bearing all the time allowed her, say thirty years, and 
having one child every twenty months, might, ao 
cordingly, become the mother of twenty childrem at. 
least. Many women have had fifteen or sixteen chil 
dren—some seyentesn or cightecn, or even more, ax 
the following remarkable and well-anthénticated cases 
will verify :— 

Ambrose Pars tells of a woman who had eigiieett 
children at six births. Another authority. 8 
| woman who was the mother of /ortyjour childrea— 

= 
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thirty by the first husband and fourteen by the second. 
Another more extraordinary instance, (as related by 
Fournier) ia of a worman who had fifty-three children 
in onc marriage. Kighteon times the births wore 
single; five times they wero twins; four times triplets; 
‘ones six ata birth; and sevon at another.* A caso 
1s alzo recorded in Good's Study of Modicing,” of o 
woman who had fifty-seven children, 

The following is a more extraordinary case than 
either of those above related. It occurred in Russia, 
‘and is recorded in a Russian journal. A peasant by 
the name of Ririlow, with his wife, was presented to 
the Empress. He was married for the second time, 
at seventy years of age. His first wife was confined 
twenty-one times, Four times there were quadrupleta, 
Seven times triplets, and ten times twins, or in all fifty- 
seven, and all alive. His second wife was confined 
sever times—once of triplets, and six times of twing— 
in ali fifteen children; making the husband the father 
‘of seventy-two children, fifteen of whom were born 
to him after he was seventy years of age. 

Such over-productivencss is said to be quite com- 
mon among the peasantry of Russia. If so, it speaks 
well for the vigor of the people of that country. 

The most remarkable case upon record of over- 

) productiveness is that of the Countess Henneberg, re- 
corded on a marble tablet, which is still to be seen in 
the obureh of Lousdunen, noar Leyden, The history 
‘of the case is taken from Ramsbotham's Midwifery, p. 


* See Fournier, Dict. des Scien. Med. Com. 10. 
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€26. On the monument is found (he Solara 
scription : 
“ En tibl monstrosam et memorabilé factam, 


Quule nee s mundi conditions deter, 
Ostendam,” 


After these lines there is a prose account of the mine 
cle, with her pedigree for many generations: 

“That Margaret, wife of Harman, Earl of Henne 
berg, and daughter of Florence, the fourth Karl of 
Holland and Zealand; being about forty years 
upon Easter-day, 1276, at 9 A. M., was: 
bed of 865 children, all of which were Iaptizad 


in two brazen basins by Guido, the suffragan of 

Utrecht. The males, how many soever there were 

of them, were christoned John, all the damghters 

Elizabeth; who all, together with their ee 

on the same day, and with their mother lie f 
i f Lousdunen.” ‘This 


justice, for we are informed that the 

solicited for alms by a poor woman who was o 

twins, shook her off with contempt, declai Y 
could not have them by one father; whereups 
poor woman prayed to God to send her 


brief notice of this “fact” “upon aunquostio 
cord,” see Hvelyn's Discourse on Medals, § 
267) 3 
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Aversas of Matz ann Feusre Breras—Ac- 
eorling to Buriach, the proportion of children bora 
 fmeach marriage in England is 6-7; in Italy, 2-95 
France, 4-5; Germany, 6-8. Out of every fifty mare 

_ riages one is unfruitful. There is on ‘an average one 
Birth for every twenty-five of the population of a place. 
_ ‘Taking tho population of the world at six hundred 
nd thirty-three millions, about fifty children are born 
every socond.” In all countries where observation 
‘has extended, in the average mumbor of births, the 

~ tmasiles exoced the fomales from four to twenty in one 
bundred. It has also been observed by Burdach, that 
the first childron of a marriage consist of a greater 
if ‘umber of females than males in the proportion of + 
one hundred females to fifty-three males. An effort 
‘been made to establish s data in explanation of 
formation of male and female offspring; but no 


U 





ilies, the offspring are all females, in others all 
a Th some, only one female and the rest males, 
vice versa; = similar results running through 


ee er the baste began 
ieee rzorerns te female. Upon this iden waa 
“Ube 


quantum id tolerare poteret, sad #i marem generare 
sinister testis obligandus erit,” 
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exert an influence at the time of conosption, The 
charactor of the food used by the female at pregoancy, 
the use of charms, medicine, magical receipts, ete, 
have beon supposed to exert an influence in the pro- 
duction of eithet a male or female child. 

According to Giron, Hofacker, Turingen and Sadler, 
when the husband is considerably younger than the 
wife, the proportion is ninety sons to one hundrel’ 
daughters. Ifthe husband is considerably older that 
the wift, the proportion is from one hundred and fay 
to one hundred and sixty sons to one hundred danghe 
wrs. Intermediate ages have been found to gives 
proportionate scale, 

Burdach states that very fruitfal females bear more 
boys than girls, as for example:* 


“jn Gest marriage, 
“in second marriage. 


M  nessnessscnenensses 00s 18 


With our present knowledge of embryotic develope 
ment, no rules can be laid down to insure 
definitely of either sex, It, however, may be bers 
stutod, that in the earlier stages of embryotie life, the 
sexes are perfectly alike in structure, and it is impos 
sible to say whether the young embryo will unfold in 
male or female child. The type of the saxual 
in the carly part of ntero-gestation is not double, as 
generally supposed. The influence which is exerted 


© Cyclop. Anat, et Phys. 








_ power 
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to develop the male or female child out of a single 
or common type, is yet an unfathomed mystery of 
Naturo. 

From the single type of the genital organs, it may 
be porccived how one side of the embryo may havo 
‘the male organs developed, and on the other side those 
of the female. Such cases have already been given 
fm the chapter on Hermaphrodism in the present 
volume. There may be also a “blending of the male 
and female species in what is called the “Free-martm” 
calf—which occurs in a cow bearing two calves, one 
of which is a male, and the other resembling a female 
in respect to its external reproductive organs, while 
the internal apparatus is imperfect—and hence its name 
of hermaphrodite or “free martin.” 

In the reproduction of the human being, and indeed 
‘Gn all organized creatures of the animal or vegetable 
Kingdoms, there is found a wonderful uniformity in 
Natare, in providing a relative proportion of the male 
and female elements of pro-creation. Every creature 
or thing has its mate or fellow, while it is not in the 
‘of man to sct limits to the relative amount of 
the male and female foroce, concomitant of feoundation 
‘or the law of increase. 

al 





CHAPTER XVL 
EX RA-UTERINE PREGNANCY. 


Exrna Urenmse Preosaxcy is divided into three 
varieties— Ovarian, Fullopian and Abdominal, 

@. OVARIAN Paeaxascy.—This is when | 
matozoa passes along the Fallopian tube, and impreg- 
nates the ovum before it bas been grasped by the 
fimbriated portion of the tube and allowed the ova cr 
ovum to become regularly impregnated after being 
detached from the ovary, he gland or ovary ja thus 
converted into a sac, in which the ovum is imbedded 
and developed. Fig. 64 shows an embryo thres or 
four months old imbedded in such manner in the 
ovary. 

>», AspomINAL Precwaxcy.—In this form of preg- 
nancy, the ovum has become impregnated after it bat 
been received into the fimbriated extremity of the 
Fallopian tube, prior to being dropped into the ab 
dominal cavity, where a vascular ssc surrounds if, 
and it undergoes development, 

¢. Favioriax PaxgNaxcy—In this species of 
Pregnancy, the ovurn, afer it has become 
is obstructed in its translation toward the terns, and 
retained in the tube, 

In either of these forms of 
will take on the same forms of py 

(18) 


| 
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pregnancy was natural. The deciduous membrane 
will form within the uterine cavity; 2 mucus secreted 
by the glands at the neck of the womb, will close 
the neck; while tho uterus itself will sometimes in- 
‘erease or enlarge to two or three times its natural 
size. 

While these extra-uterine pregnancies exist, natural 
pregnancy may occur from an ovom, which has 
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G 
paited through the tube on the opposite side of the 
body into the womb. 

Extra-uterine pregnancy is frequently arrested be- 
fore the period of nine months. The fcetus will either 
decompose and pass away by ulceration, or eles re- 
main for years imbedded in the part in which it a 
deposited. There are many instances on record where 
the foetus has thos remained for a number of yeara ia 
abeyancé, while in the interval the ferme hus gives: 
birth to several healthy children. 

The following are examples in point>— 

In Baubine's Latin translation of Roussel, 1601, 
there is a history of a ftetus that had remained in the 
abdomen of a female twenty-eight years, and become 
converted into a bard carthy mass, ‘This female died 
at sixty-cight* Another case is given in the Affe de 
T Academia Royal des Sciencés, An. 1778, in which the 
fostus remained in the abdomen for uine years In 
the same publication there is another account of a fie 
tus, weighing eight pounds, that had remained in tho 
abdominal cavity thirty-five years, the woman dyimg 
of pulmonary disease. Algo, still another ease, whens 
4 woman conceived at forty-six and died at ninety. 
four, in whose abdomen was found an ossified fcetua 
which she must have carried for forty-eight years, 

In the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, VOL ¥q De 
104, a case is reported of a footus that had remained 
in a woman's body for fifty-two years. In the Edin 
durgh Medical and Surgicat Journdl, Vol. 1, p. 22, 
there are two similar cases presented—the one being: 
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Tetained twenty-six years and the other between thirty 
and forty years. 

Campbell (Memoir, p.45) mentions a case where the 
foxtus had been retained fifty-five years. In the Philo- 
zophical Transactions, there are a number of cases given. 
One of these is ofa woman, who died at eighty-four 
having carried & fistus twenty-six years, that weighed 
eight pounds. Another woman carried a foetus twenty- 
sight years, during which time she gave birth tu 
two healthy children. Dr. Campell, in his researches, 
presents seventy-five cases, where the foetus had been 
retained for periods varying from three months to 

-eix years.” 

Tt has been observed that at the end of nino 

, mouths in extra-uterine gestation, the uterus will 
take on its expulsive action; all the symptoms of 
labor and parturition will continue for several days, 
and terminate in the expulsion of the deciduous 
membranc. The same action of tho uterus will oo- 
‘our should tho footua dic before the natural period of 


The festus in all of these cases, where it has re 
_ mained in the cavity of the abdomen for a length of 
leno, as been converted either into a substance re 
_— sembling adipocere,t or coated with a bony or earthy 
erust—thus preserving it for an indefinite period, 
and eausing no inconvenience, except its weight and 
bulk, to the female, 


* See Nole—Ramsbothnm's Midwifery, p.472. 
fF Adipocire (adeps, fat; cera, wax). A fatty, epermaceti. 
‘tike substance into which flesh is converted, after being @ long 
immersed in water, or buried in the earth. 


° 
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‘The cause has boon attributed to fright during the 
sexual congress. This ides, however, is not nag 
tioned by the physiologists of the present age. It 
rarely occurs in married females—mostly in the 
unmarried, or those of irregular habits and immoral 
character, . 
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TERMATOLOGY ; OR, CONGINITAL DEFORMITIES. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN PREVIOUS TO BIRTH. 


From observation there is reason to believe that 
the child previous to birth may take on certain dis- 
eases existing at the time-being, in the mother, com- 
municaicd through some infection or other cause, 
or from tho father to the mother and afterward by her 
to the child. In this way syphilis, scrofula, amall-pox, 
and other diseases may be communicated to the un- 
‘born child. Malformations may also result from some 
strong mental impreesion, (az befere intimated), or may 
arise from falls, blows, concussions, pressure, ets, 

The investigation of this subject is not only inter- 
esting, but important, as calculated to benefit both 
mother and child, by pointing out the causes that pro- 
duce them and the means by which they may be ob- 
viated. Were mothers made acquainted with the dis- 
eases linble to affect their children during uterine 
gestation, they would be enabled to avoid them, and 
thus save much suffering both to themselves and off 


Spring. 

‘The foetus is liable to arrest and change in the for- 
‘mative process, in the carly stages of utero-gestation, 
through excessive action of such process; or it may 

(828) 
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result from the arrest of natural development, or from 
some change in parts after natural development bas 
commenced—more generally, however, in the former 
than in the latter instance, ‘6 

The ovum before it becomes focundated with the 
male sperm, may have communicated to it same mor- 
bid taint by the mother, and hence malformation 1 
sults as a consequence. It may ocour from adhesion 
‘of two germs or ova, and thus give rise to anomalies, 
like such as is witnessed in the “Siamese twins;" or 
m tho more remarkable caso, of which a sketch 15 
given (Fig. 65), of two children born a few years ago 


at Boyle, in the county Rescommon, Ireland. ‘Thess 
were born alive and lived more than a week. After 
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death they were procured by the College of Surgeons, 
Dublin. 

Sir E. Home gives an account of a case where there 
were two heads joined together. Ramslotham, nlso, 
in his excellent work on “ Midwifery,” gives two cases 
where the children were joined together by the back, 
sternum, abdomen, and sides, both of which subjects 
‘are preserved in the London Hospital Museum. (See 
Figs. 68 and 67.) 

Tn some instances, such individuals live along tima 
A case of this kind is that of the celebrated “ Hunga- 
rian Sisters,” who were exhibited in Europe during 
the last century. These sisters had double viscera, 
although but one anus, They had two vaginw, One 
girl was more delicate than the other, and while one 
suffered convulsions the other was well. Ono slept 
while the other was awake, When one was hungry 
the other was not, They died at the eame instant 
aged twenty-two. 

‘The Siamese twins is another example. They are 
connested at the lower part of the sternum by a band 
‘of only four inches long and ton inches in circumfers 
ence. Their systems seem to act in unison. One 
cannot sleep without the other does, They awako 
from sleep at the same moment; both hunger alike 
and desire the sume food; in short, all the functions 
of the duplex organisms are performed simulta. 
neously, as if they were the functions of a single 
being. They married sisters, have children, and now 
reside on their plantation in the State of Georgia. 

‘There are a number of cases recorded in which the 
bedy of one was only slightly developed while the 

28 








CpEreTAL BALPoRWATION OF Two YorreERt (Show Ramatothom.) | 
‘The wlan ocoare ne tha ahchannan, 


"aber was fully formed. ‘The Chinese boy Ace# ie 
an example, He had the loins, upper und lower ex 
B 


(COROENTEAL HALPORLLTIS OF TwO Forres (Pros Momatotham) 
(The wade corare ot ibe steraace, tides, back aod ebdomwes. 


tremities of a brother attached to his umbilicus and 
sternum. * 


a” 
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afoot long. The intestines, then covered with skin 
wore at birth distinctly visible, Below the mass of 
the intestines was a sort of cloaque, which, however, 
had no communication with the bowels.’ There wat a 
prominence resembling a penis. A corpus cavernosum 
was also felt by the finger. There was pulsation in 
the muss numbering from forty to one hundred beats 
in a minute, although they were not synchronous 
with the beat of the heart of the perfect child. An 
abscess was found in one portion of the mass, and 
the rosy color of the tumor, as well as the presence 
of a large artery, showed that it was largely supplied 
with blood. The buccinator muscle of the child was 
drawn into the mass, so that when the finger of the 
surgeon was passed into its mouth it passed into a 
tube. A peculiar caul-like membrane, pierced with 
holes, separated the primary child from the parasite 
but its nature or office was not determined The 
‘tase, likewise, had a liver, which was disproportion- 
Ate to the eize of the child. The child suffered greatly 
from erythema tntertrigo, from the constant friction to 
which it wax subjected from the parasite, although 
the mother afforded a constant support to the tumor 
‘with ber hand. 

© Dr. Pancoast explained the nature of the furmation 
of monsters, as owing to excess or defect; gave his 
Views of cases of inclusion in which a foatus was cons 
tained within another, fatus in fotu, and detailed 
auch important information in regard to double mon- 
Mera in general, (On the 19thyof February an opera- 
tion was decided upon, the parents having been ine 
-_—- danger likely to be the conse. 
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This intussusception or adhesion of one germ with 
another, has been frequently met with in the hen’s 
‘egg, and the eggs of various animals. 

The ancients attributed such malformations to 
Divine vengeance, witchcraft, or the influence of the 
devil. These opinions answered in the dark ages, but 
Aro now entircly exploded. The light of science en- 
aubles modern pathologists and physiologists to explain 
many of the causes of such remarkable abnormal 

a 

Tt i important to know that the same species of 
deformity may be produced in successive progression, 
in the samo female. The first child will be the most 
deformed, the next lees eo, and finally the deformity 
Will entirely disappear. It not unfrequently bappens 
that the deformity of the mother is commanicated to 
her offspring. Likewise that of the father, though these 
“Gases are less frequent than those affecting the mother, 

Ramsbotham gives two cases of this kind, in his 
work on “Midwifery.” In the year 1881, two ¢hil- 
dren were born twins. One of them had a supernume- 
ary finger on each hand and toe on each foot; while 
She other had an extra finger on the righthand. ‘The 

* mother ot these twins had similar supernumerary fin- 
and toes, She was the mother of twenty-one 
children All the girls except one were born with 
extra fingers and toes; but only one of the boys was 
#0 affected. This woman's mother end sister had sim- 
dar deformitics. 

Meche, in bis Pathological Anatomy, presonts a 
Varicty of such singular freaks of Nature. 

Tn tae articla on Generation, in the present work, a 
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at birth, have often been noticed, whose mother's had 
oon troubled with inflammation of that organ during 
the period of geetation. Cancers and other discascs 
of liver have often been observed. Tuborcles of the 
Jungs are common. even with still-born children, ong 
‘or other of the parents having been similarly afflicted 
‘Whe anthor of this work, a short time since, delivered 
& consumptive woman of child, who died subse 
quently from the disease. The child also died goon 
after birth, when an examination reveuled its lungs 
studded with tubercles, while in some places ulcera 
tions had commenced. 

Montgomery gives a number of cases where tuber 
eles were found in the lungs of children ab birth, and 
in nearly overy instance the mother labored under 
consumption at the time, 

Dropey is quite as common as consumption in in- 
fants previous to birth, as a resultant of the mother's 
infirmity in this regard. Obstetricians of extensive 
practice report many such instances. 

Skin diserses may also occur. Vogel and Resen men 
tion two cases of children born with measles, tho 
mothers having been afflicted with the disease prior 
tothe birth of their offspring. Guersent reports simi- 
Tar instances of children born with the same disease, 
‘asa probable resultant of the parent's affliction wath 
the disorder, 

Montgomery tells of a child that had the scarlatina 
‘at birth, whose mother shortly before had recovered 
from scarlet fever. 

Smcit-por is another disease which sometimes oo- 
ours to the fietus Mewd mentions a remarkable casa 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
WOMAN'S SPHERE OF ACTION. 


‘Pere are many weighty facts and majestis truths, 
_ which, amid the conventionalities of a strained or artt 
ficial state of eocicty, do not receive the philosophical 
consideration which their immutable irrefragabiiity 
demands, Among these are those which comprehend 
““Worian’s Sphere of Action’—the amelioration of 
her present condition—and her advancement toward 
her proper and natural position in tho scale of elevated 
‘Rumanity, With the clemonts and principles involved 
“fa Woman's greatest perfegtion and happiness, the 
‘Public mind cannot become too familiar, 
"When we speak of “Woman's Rights” and" Wo- 
“man's Sphere of Action,” we do not wish to be placed 
| fi the category of those Modern Pseudo-Reformers 
Who woul have Women wnsex themselves by running 
i ‘those wild vagaries and excesses of a Political 
@nd Social nature which have of Inte years brought 
edit on the glorious cause of Woman's perfect 
‘emancipation from the condition of the Servant and 
tress of Man. We go for her advancement in 


aitribute consistent with her normal organism, 

the attainment of every exaltation that will render 

fully the equal of man in all the moral and social 

slations of genera! society. Woman was never de- 
: 39) 
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feres with Woman's making the most of the powers 
which Omnipotence has given her, ia a gross violation 
of her inherent rights—a grievous wrong and injustice 
‘not only to Woman herself but to humanity at large? 
Surely none can gainsay propositions so glaringly . 
selfevident as these, Fools may cavil about such 
points, but the wise must admit them, and push them 
forward to their ultimate and legitimate fruition. 

Tn all ages of the world, Woman has ever been 
practically cither the slave or mistress of man. She 
is #0 virtually now, even in our day of boasted civili- 
gation, refinement and intelligence, to a very large 
extent; yet her present condition is most gloriously 
advanced beyond her satus of the more primordial 
times. If wo institute a research of history, we will 
find that Woman's position vibrates between that of 
Jogal servitude and forced homage, 

‘There was a time, indeed, when women were deemed 
mot only an “inferior race,” but doubts were enter- 
Tainod whether Hey really Lelonged to the HUMAN RACE* 
Not only was woman refused to be acknowledged ag 
& Auman creature, but she has often been sold and 
transferred from one master to another, as sheep and 
‘asses and cattle are sold, as well by heathen ax en- 
lightened nations. The husband had the right among 
the Athenians to bequeath’ his wife, like a part of his 


* St. Foix quotes Grogory of Tours, to prove that at the 
‘Covneil of Macon, the question whether women were not Iwan 

" beings mas hotly dispated. After much division of sentiment, 
‘{t was at last solemnly decreed in conncil that women did avia 
ally conetitute « part of the human race, See Holesft's* Travels 
in eta France.” 
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featares. The Sultan himself has only seven wives, 
ealled “ Kadines," who have the privilege of producing 
an heir to the throne. An American author,* writing 
from Constantinople, says the “Sultan has great diffi- 
culty in managing his wives, He has become worried 
and teased and caudied into a shadow of a man by 
them. His heart ia soft, his nature is kind, and they 
give him a world of trouble. They run him in debt, 
‘and though he forbida it, and swears he won't pay, 
yet pay he must, almost to his rain!" 

‘The earnest manner in which the journaliats of the 
‘United States are discussing the condition of women, 
shows thought for her welfare has been at length 
awakened—that agitation is begun in the right quar- 
ter, with a view to the eradication not only of the 
‘musty errors of the past but of the many complicared 
‘social evils which still exist as affecting Women’s wel- 

and glory, Such movements would indicate that 
‘Woman's emancipation from unnatural and unballowed 
thraldom is not far remote, 
It is indeed a happy sign to observe that many of 
‘the Legislatures of the States of America are yielding 
Many essential points for the advantage of women, 
No sensible man can ever disparage laws of this 
wholesome description. The laws of divorce are 
amended for the better, as a general rule; while mar- 
ried women have now the right to the disposition of 
‘their own legitimate earnings, and receive suitablo 
ene from the brutality of sottish husbanda, who 
would reduce them to beggary and drive them inte 


* Tho eonior Brooke of the New York Daily Express 
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the pathways of shame and crime. ‘The right of ext 
frage has been asked for worhen in certain q! 

perhaps, wisely withheld. Surely, no woman having a 
Troper appreciation of her own sensitive, delicate avd 
peculiar organism, would ever wish to unsex herself 
‘and degrade the very namo of woman, by an aio 
ciation with all the disgusting elements of dissord 
now surrounding the political machinery of party 
warfare? The denial of the right of suffrage, in sooth, 
should be regurded as a decided compliment to 
woman's better nature. Indeed, so far as our knowl 
edge goes, few women care to have extended to them 
the right of suffrage. They almost invariably object 
to be placed in a condition which would involve them 
im the politics of their times. Woman is unfitted by 
nature to mingle in cabals and caucuses; yet Amari 
can ladies can exert and do exert a powerful influesss 
upon the political history and destiny of their Ind. 
‘Their influence is of that quiet and silent kind which 
falls, as the suow-flakes fall, pure and genial, and more 
potential than the sword or ballot-box, for the ges. 
eral well-being of humanity. As mothers, wives, 
sisters, lovers and companions, they virtually make 
the laws of the Jand, though arrogant and self-sufficient: 
man imagines that his will alone is sovereign aad 
efficient for the happiness of the race, 

"Though I have referred to the degradation and tr 
feriority of woman, in the abstract, under barbarous 
and usnatural Jaws and restraints, in every climo, yor 
there are many instances, recorded in history, whens | 
woman has had her fullest rights acknowledged, aad 


where her exercise of them has resulted i 
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“vantage to general humanity. For instance, the reign 
of Elizabeth of England, was distinguished as an ern 
“of glory and renown. She left behind her a mate at 
which political infidelity, even at this late period, 
“turns away in discomfiture and dishonor. Catherine 
| of Russia was the most splendid monarch of her times. 
“Her career, though marked with crime, in some in- 
| stances, was one which the world must ever applaud. 
“Many other illustrious examples might be cited, were 
it nocessary, to prove the capacity of woman to fill 
any position of life, or society, equally with man, In 
France, tho salique law predominates, and no woman 
ean agcend the throne; but in England, Queen Vie- 
toria rules hor people with a dignity and justice equal 
to that of any monarch that has ever wielded the 
seoptre of a mighty empire, 
It may be emphatically asserted that most of the 
"women, of the present day, who have been properly 
\)  eluented,’are quite ax well fitted for all the social ana 
“business relations of society, as men, When thrown 
| their own resources, they acquit themselves in 
! 8 manner well calculated to make many of the “Jorda 
I of creation” blush at their own positive inferiority, in 
every quality essential for success in life, in compari. 
won with them, 
Tn the United States they have been educated mn 
theology, medicine, law, in sculpture, painting, and 
many of the other noble and elevated pursuits and pro- 
 fessions, and have found themselves fully equal to the 
‘and responsibilities involved in their respective 
of action, The Rev, Antoinette Brown, Miss 
“ead Stone, Mra. Spencer, Mize Hoamer, are 
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‘Wustrious names among the theological, leg 
‘artistic professions, while in the literary 
women who have won she amarantine laura ae 


legion! 

‘The public schools of all sho rons citioa of Asuaiiae 
are now under the management of thoroughly-edueated 
and accomplished female teachers, Our dry-goods 
stores are filled with fornale clerks, while they ate 
found employed in many of the lighter pursuite of 
trade and industry, and everywhere having the prefer 
ence over men for their steadiness of habits and iz, 
dustrious qualities. 

As a further example of woman's industrial amd 
artistic proficiency, it may be mentioned that many 
of the pictorial illustrations of the present yolime 
have been achieved hy women and girl. Wh till 
say that they | are not fully equal to any 
wood engravings ever executed by the steruer sex? 


gland and the United States aro now the 


remunerating wages for 
dainty skill and faithful toil, ‘The time is 
when men will be driven from all the lig! 
of in-door occupations, and foreed to geek: 
rougher toils of the open fields, aa more co 
ible with the coarser elements of their nor 
nism, 

Though we thus perceive that a reform ia, 
ereeping forward, calculated for exteusive, 
woman, still there are yet too many 
in servile bondage and shameful 
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poor neadle-women who make men's shirts at six 
cents apicoe, and vests and pants, and other clothing, 
at “starvation prices,” are in this deplorable category, 
not to speak of those females compelled to subsist by 
other means equally precarious. In Philadelphia, 
‘especially, there are a number of palatial Halls and 
peering up among the very clouds, devoted 
4% the sale of clothing, whose avaricious proprictors 
kaye grown wealthy and insolent upon the exceasive 
toil, tears and sufferings, of the needle-women em- 
ployed by thom. Would it be credited that there are 
Many men in Philadelphia engaged in the unmanly 
employment of making dresses for ladies? 

Hood's affecting “Song of tho Shirt,” however, ia 
reaching the hearts of many philanthropists and hu- 
‘manitariang, and will ultimately secure the ameliora- 
tion of all the oppressed female industrials of the land, 

\ “dotwithstanding mercenary “ bards” may be employed 
te write execrable doggrel advertisements in perpe 

| tuation of the gross swindlings and robberies of wo- 

"men by pampered and profligate employers. Surely 

|, “those who seck to aggrandize themselves on the suf- 
- ferings and oppressions of women, will but sow the 
wind to reap the whirlwind of popular scorn and en- 
| gulfiment i in the final denouement, 

ee so. hore that the day is at hand 

yhon women and girls will not be forced into the 
brothels of all tho great cities, as the only alternative 
of starvation and death? Statistics show that the 
amount of prostitution in London, New York, 
tiladelphia and other large cities, ia chiefly owing to 
miserable wages paid to women. We may talk 
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women should haye tho care of their houscholds, and 
should rear and educate their children and make thom 
‘useful and pleasant to their parents and society; but 
instead of this, in our day, in this glorious land of 
liberty, we drive women into tho streets to food on 
@arbage and to become a nuisance and disgrace to 
society. 

‘There ig no more manifest indication of the growing 
depravity of the times, than may be seen in the large 
@nd increasing number of men who do not marry. 
Every man who remains in celibacy deprives a woman 
of support, and aids in driving her to despair and 
degradation ; and why is it that men refuse to marry, 
and thus deprive themselves of the comforts of a 
Home? Becnuss they see that most of those who do 
marry condemn themselves to poverty and embarrass 
ment. Honest, virtuous and useful conduct is not 
esteemed; but heartless avarice grows rich, and is 
fionored and courted, while obscure worth is de 
spised. 

We see many articles in the public prints, speaking 
‘of the usclessness and extravagance of American 
Women, giving that as a canse for young men remain- 
ing single. But why arc there so many useless, fash- 
fonable ladice? What is the cause of so much ox- 
trayagance and indolence? In the the first place, 
Women's principal pleasure is to please the men, A 
‘wife's greatest pleasure ia, or should be, to please her 
husband. If you ask a married lady why she follows 
every foolish, frivolous fashion, she will be apt to 
gnawer, “Ob, we are compelled to fix up to make our 
Husbands love us." Of course, they have been taught 
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choice of Indies raised and educated in this manner, 
and then expeet them to be perfect domestic wives! 
Where is the philosophy of that? Or, if their better 
judgment tells them their limited means will not per- 
mit of their marrying a fashionable lady, they remain 
single—for the most of young ladics belong to that 
‘class—hecause young mon show a decided preference 
for ladies raised and educated in that manner. So 
Tong 2s fashionable airs and costly apparel receive 
more attention and respect than intelligence, simplicity 
‘and domestic accomplishment, uselessness, oxtrava- 
ganos and profligacy will increase, and society become 
more and more degenerate. In sooth, it ia not 
“charity” but “money" which covers a multitude of 
sins, Love of show and splendor, especially, now entor 
more largely into the marringe ceremony than rue 
conjugal offection. ‘Tho overstrained attentions which 
men pay to women, in fashionable circles, may well 
leave a sensible man in doubt as to which of the two, 
the man or the woman, has the better right to the 
Appellation of the “syfter sex.” Truly every thing ia 
silly and absurd that is not in accordance with the 
simple edicts of immaculate Nature. 

It is palpably obvious that the proper way to find 
the true sphere of woman, is to educate her up to ber 
fullest capacity, Why zhould not woman's work flow 
®pontancoudly from woman's nature? Would not 
this be tho caso ware she loft unrestrained to develop 
her real mission on earth? She should have « train- 
ig worthy of hor inberitance and the object of her 
‘ereation, as the primal font of man's existence sod 
happiness. From the very peculiarities of her organi- 
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and pleasures, as well as the regulation of the conduct 
of either #ex to the other, Yeu, a good wife is man's 
best safeguard against crime; anda baby in the cradle 
has often paid more than its milk score by putting 
many cheery thoughts in its father's heart, and induo- 
ing him to save his earnings for a rainy day, 

Traly woman's sphere is Home, Tho femily is con- 
ceded to be the most important of the divinely or- 
dained institutions upon which the whole superstrac- 
tare of socicty is based, and on which the happiness 
and moral welfare of all races and nations depend, 
It is this which constitutes the moral sanctity of all 
our earthly existence, and upon which God's first and 
earliest blessing rested, and is all that is left to us of 
that once blissful paradise which our first parents oceu- 
pied—the only blessing in fact which survived the fall, 
Asound it clusters all our hopes of earthly happiness, 
and all the soul-connecting links that seemingly bind 
us to heaven. It is from this source that emanate all 
the strong and holy influences of a mother's love, all 
the sacred ties of parental affection and regard, all the 
filial and fraternal relations, obligations and duties of 
Tif, apoa which not only the well-being, but the very 
existence of society itaclf depends. It is through the 
micred privileges and immunities of the family that, 
@ccording to the Divine dispensation, the race iteclf ia 
to be perpetusted—not merely brought ints existence, 
‘but nurtared, protected, educated, reared up to man's 
‘estate. How supremely glorious, then, is women's 
mission! Who will deny that she ponseases rights 
equal with man? Who would desecrate the rights 
and immunities of the family? Who would betray 

23 
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and deosive his offspring? Who would flaunt ¢ics 
in the presence of innocence and purity? Who would 
esteem woman as the mere mistress and servant of 
despotic and brutalized man? Every principle of 
justice and humanity condemns the debasing inequalir 
tics of conventional society, and demands the highest 
happiness and perfection of Woman! 

Tn conclusion, we may observe that wherever we 
find Woman exercising good sense, modesty and dis- 
cretion, we will find her filling a sphere of real use 
fulness and nobly assisting to work out the great and 
mysterious problem concomitant of man’s ultimate 
exaltation and felicity on earth, 








CHAPTER XIX. 


PHYSICAL PERFECTION—KALYGYNOMIAL PATHOLOGY 


BLEMENTS OF FEMALE BEAUTY, 


IMPORTANCE OF UNDENSTANDING THE SUBJECT OF 
HUMAN BEAUTY. 


Ob, who cam call this earth » wilderness 
‘Who fola the power of Brsurr's charm to bless |" 


Dx Parromanp has well expressed a great truth in 
his observation that the “idea of beauty of person is 
synonymous with that of heals and perfect orguni- 
eation.” 

Tn fact, the perception of human beauty is the chief 
principle in every country which directs men in their 


marriages. 

Sir Anthony Carlile thinks that “‘a taste for beauty 
is worthy of being cultivated.” “Man,” he remarks, 
“dwells with felicity even on ideal female attributes, 
and in imagination discovers beauties and perfections 
which solace his wearied hours, far beyond any other 
Tesource within the scope of human life. It cannot 
therefore, be unwise to cultivate and refine this natu- 
al tendency, and to enhanos, if possible, these charma 
of life.” 

851) 
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Florne, in his “Elementa of Griticism,” observes, 
“that a perception of beauty in external objects is 
requisite to attach us to them; that it greatly pr» 
motes industry, by promoting a desire to possess 
things that are beautiful.” 

Undoubtedly, we would say, that the possesion of 
“beauty” and “worth” constitute not only the bond 
of attraction, but the very life of the social union. 

‘The body is as much a desirable part of the baman 
being as the mind, It isthe medium by which all 
our senges ara nible, By the body do we com 
municate hopes, fears, affections and love, and ressive 
them. Why should we, therefore, contemn as a piesa 
of common clay, that which is the only emblem of 
our existence? God created the body, not only for 
usefulness, but with loveliness, ‘Then, what ho has 

D ing shall we disesteem, and refuse to 

Ige to its admirable i 
very appi ving and innocent com) 

plation of beauty, whether be 

1 of a flower, is a sufficient wit 

ness that the pleasure which pervades our hearts at 

the sight of human beauty was planted there by the 

Great Framer of all things, as a principle of delight” 

and attraction. ‘To this end wo ere called to the 

study of the principles of human beauty and per 
petuation. 





ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCI- 
PLES OF BEAUTY, 


“To him, who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible form, she speaks 
‘A various language ; for hia gayer hoara 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of Beauty.” 


To acquire a knowledge of external beauty, somo 
Eile physiological! information as well as anatomical 
isdesirable, The human body is composed of parts, 
each part contributes a separate economy depending 
on the whol, and the whole is sustained by its parts, 
Internally there is a strong framework of bones 
called 


THE SKELETON, 


Upon which the superstructure rests. The bones 
consist of a mixture of earthy and animal matrer. 
The earthy part gives them solidity and strength, 
while the animal part endows them with vitality. 
‘The active and industrious person, whose digestion iz 
good, and lungs healthy and well-developed, will have 
generally well-formed limbs, 

Sir Charles Bell, in his “ Animal Mechanics,” thus 
esoribes the beauty of the human framework, as ex- 
hibited in the spinal construction: 

“The spine consists of twenty-four bones, each 
tending a little and making a joint with its fellow— 
all yielding in a slight degree, and permitting, in ita 
‘whole line, that degree of flexibility which is neces- 

80* 
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sary to the motions of the body. eS ee 
or vertebrw there is an clastic, gristly substance, 

which permits them to approach and play a Tittle ia 
the actions of the body. 


tho form of an italic f, yiclds, recoils, and forms the 
most perfect spring, calculated to carry the hoad with 
out jar or injury. The spine rests on what is callok 
the pelvis, a circle of bones, of which the hannchae 
are the extreme parts,” 

Connected with the framework comes, 


THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 


sec orks a? te bac Each of bh 
layers acts like a pulley, rising and 
bones at the will of the individual, 


THE NUTRITIVE SYSTEM, 


Or nutritive apparatus, comes next, ‘This en 
the stomach, heart, lunge, liver, pancreas, blo 
cera, ete. The general office of these na 
ang at corey ane 
chyle, and convey it through the body by} 





wotion, and cject the refuse from the system. Tho 
blood is kept pure by the lungs. It is a law of nature, 
that each of these organs is excited to healthy action 
by its appropriate stimulus. Accordingly, food that 
is adapted to the wants of the system imparts a healthy 
‘stimulus to the salivary glanda during the proceas of 
mastication. Food well masticated, and blended with 
‘8 proper amount of saliva, will induce a healthy action 
in the stomach, as this és is appropriate stimulus, 
‘Well prepared chyme is the natural stimulus of the 
duodenum, liver and lungs. If the process of mastica- 
tion and insalivation are defective, the whole machinery 
is wrong, and danger and death are not very remote. 
When these organs are sound and healthy, they give 
the human form that beautiful, full and rounded 
outline, so desirable in preference to sharp points 
and angles. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Constitutes the grand medium through which we 
have communication with every part of the body and 
the external world. The former systems or functions 
refer to organic life or structure, The nervous system, 
which is the central and governing apparatus of life, 
consists of the brain, the spinal cord and the nerves. 
‘Whe brain is in the head, the spinal cord is enclosed 
“in the channel of the backbone, and the nerves are 
distributed to all the organs and parts of the body. 
our astronomical system is called the solar system, 
Weosnes: the sun is in the centre watching over our 
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and spinal marrow, but whose smailer 
communicate with every part of our miniature nie 
verse. 


THE RELATIVE BEAUTY OF THE MALE AND FEMALE 
FORMS, . 


It is only by carefully regarding the admirable 
models of the ancients that we can gain correct mo 
tions of manly beauty and female loveliness, 

Both should be proportionally developed in thelr 
separate systema, The female should have the nutri- 
tive elements predominating, while the male should 


excel in the nervous or mental and locomotives, 

‘Weak haunches in the male indicate lumbar weak 

nega, and overgrowth in the procreant functions, On 
wide haunches arc a beauty to the fe 
the reproductive organs are well- 

developed. 

A well-formed man should have his shoulders wider 
and more prominent than his hips. A well-formed 
woman should be the reverse, 

He should taper from the shoulders up and down 
she should taper up and down from the abdomen 
and hips. 

‘The female should have shoulders and chest small 
but compact, arms and limbs relatively short; her 
hips apart and clovated, her abdomen Jarge, and her 
thigh voluminous, The male should be large about 
the chest, to indicate expansive Jungs; amall around 
the hips to imply locomotive power and vigor, 

The length of the neck should be Proportiouably 
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Jess in mau than woman, because the dependence of 
the mental system on the nutritive is connected with 
the shorter distance of the vessels of the neck. 

‘The back of woman should be more hollow than 
that of man, to give sufficient depth for parturition. 
The loins of woman should be more extended at the 
‘expense of the superior and inferior parts, than in 
man, to allow easy gestation. The surface of the 
whole female form should be characterized by plump- 
ness, elasticity, delicacy and smoothness, becanse this 
is not only essential to beauty in woman, but is neces+ 
sary for the gradual and easy expansion of her person 
during gestation and delivery. Man should be mus 
cular and wiry, as indicative of strength and energy. 

‘The principal object of a true man’s discourse should 
be what is useful; that of a true woman's that which 
is agrecable, There should be nothing in common in 
their discourse but truth—nothing in their foclings 
‘but mutual affection. As the poct has beautifully 
expressed it,— 

“Man is the prond and lofty pine 
‘That frowns on many a wave-beat shore; 
‘Worn, the young aud tender vine, 


And deck its rongh bark oer," 


‘The most perfect model of the human female eve; 
created by Grecian art, is that of the celebrated pieca 
of soulptuary known as 
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‘THE VENUS DE MEDICI, 


Ts was not only the favorite of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but has been the admiration of every intalligent 
traveler and artist who has seen it, A copy of & 
should adorn the houses of all who would wish w 
accustom themselves to the highest conceptions of the 
human form. The whole figure displays profound 
physiological and physiognomical knowledge, even 
in the minutest detail, and is worthy of careful study 
by the lover of the beauty of his species. Well might 
Byron say of it: 

“We gaze and tara away, and know not where 
Dassled and drank with beauty, till the hoart 
Keels with its fullacss.” 


Sir James Clark says that young ladies should take 
the Venus de Medici as the example of what a female 
igure should be. Every man of true taste, also, should 
look upon every female ns ayproaclitny parental 
the proportion as she approaches either the figure of 
the Venus de Medici,” or the celebrated piesa ef 
soulptuary by Zfiram Powers known as the “ Greek 
Slave.” 


PART TL. 


DISEASES OF FEMALES ANT 
— 


BOME OF THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES OCCURRING FROM 
INFANOY i 


Is a work of the present li it will be impossi- 
Die to speak of all the ailments incident to women 
and children; therefore reference will only be made 
‘to those of the most important and intractable cha- 
racter—the leading features of which will be suo 
einctly and faithfully presented. It is, however, not 
expected that females uneducated in medicine will ba 
enabled to treat of all the forms of disease mentioned 
im this volume. Diseases not unfrequently assume a 
‘very severe form, both in children and thoss of pu- 
beacent persons; honce the attention of some skillful 
practitioner will be promptly required, in order to 
Maintain the tis vite of the organism from the ravages 
of tho maladies. 

Tho diseases of which this work shall treat, will 
generally yield to the treatment and remedies sug- 

(859) 
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gested, and therefore, in most cases, may be regarded 
as eminently reliable for their curative effects. 

Before entering upon the subject of special diseases, 
it will be necessary to treat of Jrritetion, a3 it is & con 
dition frequently occurring in children, and sometimes 
mistaken for inflammation. 


A. IRRITATION AND SYMPATHY. 


from ivito, to excite, is produced irs! 

cause operating on some part of the 
uyatem, and thence extending to other ongans or parts, 
through a law of sympatly. The younger and mon 
elicate the child, the more susceptible is its constitu. 
tion to irritating causes. For instanca, the slightest 
Pressure of the tecth against the dental cartilage or, 
gum inan infant, is sufficient to produce the most 
alarming symptoms, such as convulsions, 
cerebral derangements. Again, irritation of 


other maladies. Ths hus persed al sh 
importa; to possess a correct idea of i st 


concomitant of its influence, ”) 
As a celebrated writer bas well remarked, a knoy 

edge of this influence is as esscntial to the me 

practitioner as the compass is to the mariner, 

guide to him in the detection of di 

nim to use proper remedies for its remoy: 

could not otherwise command. Tt will 

in many instances, the use of depleting: 
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view of ‘allaying inflammation, when the system, in 
fact, is only under the influence of some morbid ex- 
citement or irritation, Unfortunately for patients, 
many acute diseases are treated as the result of some 
inflammatory action or organic lesion, and, accord 
ingly, the system is reduced by blood-letting and 
other antiphlogistic treatment, when the disorder is 
Bothing more than simple irritation, 

Many children, with paturally strong constitutions. 
are compelled to struggle through a course of treat 
tent based upon inflammatory action. Thus it is 
that a large majority sink under such treatment. The 
Dills of infantile mortality most abundantly attest this 
fact. It is palpable that nearly all the diseases of 
‘ebildren arise from irritation and not from inflamma. 
tion; bence the barbarous system of depletion, in such 
‘cages, cannot be too severely condemned. Tt but adds 
‘injary to injury, or fuel to the flame, in order to exe 

- tinguish it! 
Dr. Cpelind, speaking of the Pathology of Trrita: 
"tion, observes, that if an irritant or stimulus acts upon 
‘a living tissue or organ, certain changes are produced. 
Af the digestive organ be acted upon by an irritant, 
_ certain actions are increased or modified; while if the 
Giritant ‘bo increased, tho irritation is incronsed. and 
_ eXtended to other parts. Any function of a part may 
more or loss modified by the application of an irri 
tant, or be 20 disordered as to be completaly over- 
turned. If'u portion of the intestinal canal be irritated 
‘mechanical or chemical stimuli, its contractility 
secretion and circalation of the 
| more or less accelerated, and the sensibility in 

8 
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| Mony was to take place at night, in «brilliantly lighted 
room. When the child was brought in for such pur- 
‘pose, the sudden flare of light caused instantaneous 
convulsions, from which the infant soon after died. 
‘The other was a case, also, where the first-born son 
‘of a noble family was to be christened. The bishop 
had arrived to perform the sncred rite, when the ser- 
vants Knocked so loadly at the door, that the child 
was frightened, and died of convulsions in conse- 


quence, 

Trritation when slight may be confined to the part, 
but osanot exist long without other organs oxperi- 
‘encing the same disorder through the sympathetic and 
-serebro-spinal nervous system. 

"The more susceptible the ncrvoue systom, the more 
readily are these symptoms betwocn the diffcront 
organs set up. This is well illustrated in the delicate 
fomale Inboring under uterine irritation. The sympa- 
| thy will extend from the uterus to the stomach, and 

‘ “produce derangement of that organ; to the heart, and 
| conse palpitation; to the head, and produce neutalgia; 
| OF to other parte of the system, and thus excite the 

symptoms of a variety of othor diseases, Flatulence 
in the stomach ia a very common exciting cause of 
palpitation of the heart, So will deranged liver and 
stomach produce the same result. Hence, a physician 
should have # full knowledge of the laws of sympathy 
, ‘before attempting to treat or remove disease from the 


° ‘Tn all organized beings, there is a natural or normal 
sibility, called by some a normal irritabitity, 
to the nervous system. This susceptibility 
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“muccossful in the treatment of children, unless be can 
diagnose from the physioghomy of the child. 

Tris said of the celebrated physician Andral, that 
he had auch a knowledge of physiognomical presenta- 
tions of diseases, that he could, by surveying the fea- 
“tures of ao pationt, detcct the disease lurking in vie 
system, and point it out without questioning the 


The illustrious Haller expresses himsolf thus: “Tt 
is the will of God, the great Author of society, that 
the affections of the mind should express themeolvos 
f by the voice, the gesture, but especially by the coun 
tenanes, Nor is this species of language wholly denied 
i even to the brute creation. They, too, by signs, ex 
press their love of kind, social friendship, maternal 
‘aifeetion, or rage, joy, grief, fear, and all the more 
violent emotions, A dog easily discovers wheiber 
; Bear angry with him, by your face and tone of 
lle 





‘The physiognomy of countenance has been ably 
ated by Lavater, who asks: 

“Does the human face—the mirror of the Deity— 

tmasterpiece of the visible creation, present no 

ice of cause and effect; no relation between 


ble, and the cause which produces?" As to phy- 
uns, he remarks :— 

physiognomy of the patient frequently in- 

structs him better than all the verbal information he 

It is astonishing how 


fPliyilbiins can carry their saganity in this 
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returned, and the next day he was well, except feeling 
a little weak. 

Here are two striking cases, showing that an irrita- 
tion of a local part bad the power to affect the brain 
through a sympathotical influence alone, ‘They will 
illustrate the importance of studying physiognomy in 
diagonising discascs, 

From an inspection of a child's countenance, much 
information may be gained. If a child looks heavy 
about the eyes, has a pale face, and moves and rolls 
its head from side to side, and ories frequently, it is 
‘an evidence that it suffers from headache, If it frowns 
‘and dislikes tho light, it shows some derangement in 
the circulation of the brain. If the pupil is dilated 
gnd remains so on exposure to light, we may rest 
assured there is congestion of the brain, Should the 
pupil contract powerfully on exposing the eye to the 
Tight, it is evidence of irritation of the brain. If 
the features s2em pinched, (the muscles of the forehead 
eontracted,) and if there be bluishness around the 
upper lip, the edges of the nose and angles of the 
mouth, or if the legs be drawn up and the child 
Screams and starts—if there be any or all of these 
appearances—they will present evidence of griping 
from flatulence or acidity of stomach or bowels. 

Tf the lips, tongue and mouth are dry, and there is a 
throwing of the hands back of the ear, it is an evi- 
dence of pain in the gums from tecthing. 

If the child's flesh feels soft and flabby, blue vejna 

‘ing upon the forehead and between the eyes, 
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Tn such children, according to Dr, Hood, there ix 

danger of that alarming and fatal disease, usually 

called laryngismus stridulus or crowing respiration of 

‘nfants, 

‘The skin is also a guide, If it be bluish-white and 

pasty” it is an evidence of the impurity of the blood. 

If of a “dirty yellow,” it indicates deranged liver, If 

the skin is dark and dry, it is an evidenes of irritation 
in some of the vital organs. ‘ 

a of the child ia also a guide to the phy- 

cms to be lying naturally, with ite 

nd thighs drawn up toward ils belly, 

and lying on its side, it is a sign that the child is 


doing well, and not suffering from any great amount 
of irritation or derangement of the aystem. 

‘These facts and views cannot be too attentively con 
sidered by ns and mothers, when treating the 


B, DENTITION OR TEETHING, 


For a description of the formation and development — 
of the teeth, the reader is referred to Part ITT, of this 
work. " 

‘The protrusion of the tooth through the gum taker 
place at different periods in different: children, { 
general rule, they commence six months after | 
and end at two and a half years, The first 
deciduous teeth, and are ewenty in number, 
the upper and ten upon the under jaw, 
appear in the following order:— 

1st. Two lower incisors or front teeth, 
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2d. Two upper incisors. These usually appear 
from the sixth to the eighth month, 

8rd. ‘The first lower molars or jaw teeth. 

4th. ‘The first upper molars, ‘These usually appear 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth month. 

5th. Lower canine or stomach teeth, 

6th. Upper canine or eye-teeth. These usually 
appear from the fourteenth to the twenticth month, 

7th. Tho four last molars or jaw teeth. These usu- 
ally appear from the twenty-fourth to tho thirtieth 
month, 

Some children are vory irregular in cutting their 
teoth. In n few instances they are born with their 
front teeth already cut. Sometimes the lower tecth 
appear before the upper ones; while some cbildren do 
mot commence cutting them until they are nearly 
eighteen months old. 

Afeckel mentions 2 case where there was but a 
single tooth to each jaw; and another case where 
there was none. It is more common, however, to 
meet with an excess than deficiency. 

‘The cutting of the tecth may produce functional 
derangement in almost every organ of the body, 
through the irritation and pain occasioned by. the 
pressure of the tooth against the sensitive dental 
nerves. Tho brain, stomach, lungs, liver, bowels, 
and, in fact, every organ and function may, se 
parately or combined, become affected through this 
cause, 

The mother, in most oases, is aware that the child 
is cutting its tecth, and familiar with the fact that its 
delicate system is liable to reocive severe shock 
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apt to render the constipation more obstinate than be 
fore. Lf purgatives seem necessary, magnesia or castor 
il may answer the purpose. 

Tf there be much fover, with hot gums, the follow 
Jug may be administered -— 


B Tinct, aconite, fol... 
Tivct, balladonna,. 
Swoot spirits nite. 
Water, .ce--ee 
Dose, teaspoonful every hour, 


The child should frequontly be offered cold drinke, 
and its gums bathed with cold water. This may be 
done by saturating a rag with ice-water, and placing 
it frequently on the gums. 

Loaseness of the bowels should not be checked un- 
Jess it is such as to reduce the strength of the child , 
nor should eruptions be interfered with, for their ap. 
pearance is often the salvation of the child. Dr. Par. 
wish was in the habit of imitating Nature by blister- 
ing behind the ears, and keeping up adischarge, to =~ 
the great relicf of the child. 

Tf the gum is hot, too sore, or too highly inflamed, 
the child should be induced to chew upon some hard 
substance, such as ivory or bone. When the gum ia 
highly inflamed, and the tooth well advanced, the 
gam may be divided with a lance or sharp knife, 
‘The incision should be made through the gum. If 
the tooth is not well advanced, it is best not to lance, 
on account of the edges uniting and forming a hard 
ecatrix, which makes it more difficult for the pene 
‘ration of the teeth afterward. 


_ 3 
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Tf alarming symptoms should occur, such ms eon 
vulsions and incessant drainings from the bowels, at 
tended with vomiting, there should be no hesitation 
fn lancing the gums. It will often give immediate 
relief, by unloading the congestive capillaries of the 
gum ond lessen the irritation, Sometimos it is neso® 
sary to lance after a portion of the tooth has pro- 
traded through the gum, in order to relicve it from 
pressing against the sharp edges of the tooth, This 
is the case with the eyo, stomach, and front tocth. 

If the bowels should be too loose, they ehould ba 
moderately checked, For such purpose, the following 
18 one of the best remedies that can be used :— 


B Tinet. nconite,. 


Dose, one teaspoonful every one or two hours, walt 
ebecked. 

If there should be sickness of stomach, two or 
three drops of camphor may be added to each dose, 
ard a spice plaster applied to the stomach. 

{f the discharge from the bowels continue, or the 
sickness at the stomach, from the irritation of the 
gum, a small blister behind the car may afford some 
relief, providing the discharge is kept up, 

Some physicians recommend the administration of 
calomel for the green discharges from the bowels, be- 
lieving it to be owing to some serious derangement 
of the liver. They should remember that the same 
sympathetic cause which affects the bowels ani so- 
much, is extended to the liver, causing an inun 
secretion of that organ. Hence the 
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charges. Morphineand aconite will generally break 
up this sympathy, and in that way diminish the dis- 
charge, which caunot be done by the administration 
of mercury. 

Should there be convulsions the child saould be act 
in warm water with a little mustard dissolved im it, 
The mere placing the feet in warm water will not 
anawer. ‘The lower part of its body and limbs should 
be immersed, and cold applications made to the heal 
by eaturating cloths with ice-water, The tooth should 
also be Janced at once, provided the gum is swollen 
and inflamed. It is surprising to find what instan- 
taneous relief is sometimes afforded by lancing tho 
gum. This process relieves the pressure on the den- 
tal nerves, and removes the bulk of irritation. After 
the convulsions subside, the prescription on page 872 
should be given, and repented every one or two 
hours, At the same time the bowels must be kept 
open. 

Sponging the child’s head and face several times a 
day ‘with cold water, will afford great relief, when 
there is much fever and hot skin. In weak and deli- 
eate children, fresh country air will afford more relief 
and tend to keep down the irritation than all the 
medicine that can be administered. If the child can- 
Rot be taken into tho country, it should be carried 
early in the morning into the open air, with its body 
well protected from exposure, It should be kept 
from the night air, while its sleeping chamber should 
‘be well vontilated. 

Sometimes the submaxillary glands, which are lo- 
sated om the inner and lower gurface of the lower 
4 382 
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‘Another frequent cause is improper dict and the bad 
ventilation of the apartments ia which tho children, 
especially of the poorer classes of socicty, are com- 
poled to lived, 

_ Sysrroac—The attack of Summer complaint is 
usually preceded by diarrhoea, existing in some cases, 
for some time previously with the patient. Some- 
times the attack will be instantaneous, commencing 
with violent vomiting and purging. At times the 
stomach is so irritable as to eject every thing taken 
into is, even a mouthful of cold water, at the same 
time there is spasmodic pains in the stomach and 
bowels. The features become shrunken, the skin 
cool and clammy, the eyes half closed, while there is 
partial insensibility and twitchings and starting. Tn- 
sensibility may continue until it amounts to coma 
and death, 

The diseuse may commence and terininate with 
these symptoms in two or three days, or a shorter 
period. In those fatal cases, attended with insensibility, 
there is a morbid condition of the brain. The atvacks 
‘are attended usually with fever and quick pulse; the 
pulse is alzo wealt or corded; the mouth is hot and 
dry; tongue furred ; extremitics cool, while the sur- 
face of the body and head is hot, If the attack ia 
‘ory sevare, the child weakens rapidly; the oyes bo- 
come sunken; the surface cool and pale, harsh and 


In somo of tho very severe cases, the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth and tongue takes on an apbthous 
nd inflamed condition, the whole surface becoming 
1 with white ulcers or sloughs, Sometimes 
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they present a dark-brownish appearance, which ia 
indicative of great debility or prostration, 

an eruption appears upon the body, resembling flea 
bites, catled petechia, ‘The skin, also, presents a dirty, 
doll hue, the eyes are blood-shotten, while the emavia- 
tion ix in the extreme. 

The discharges from the bowels are as various a 
are the symptoms. At first they seem to consist 
principally of undigested food, such as curdled milk, 
and | other coagulated liquids. As they become more 

frequent, they consist of yellow or 
yellowish-white secretion; or they may be gree. 
and slimy. During the disease they seldom present 
the natural fecal odor. ‘The matter vomited is sous, 
slimy, and sometimes a yellowish-green liquid. ‘The 
disease may continue for weeks or months, providing 
the exciting cause ig not removed, 

Cavses,—Unwholesome food, dentition, il-yenti- 
lated apartments, and the increasing temperature of 
the weather, are the most prominent causes of the 
complaint, 

‘TREATNENT.—The first step in the treatment ia to 
remove the causes that keep up the irritation. ‘Ths. 
second is to allay the irritation. If it be the heated 
and impure atmosphere, the child should be removed 
to the country, if practicable. If this cannot be a 
complished, it should be kept as much as ae 
Avemed advisable in the open air, during the day, b 
airings in the parks, excursions on the water, or in 
drives about the suburbs of towns and cities. Tha 
known a day's trip on the river to 
alarming symptoms, when all other 
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had failed. I have also known one day's confinement 
in a crowded and heated apartment, to bring back the 
symptoms in their fullest virulence and force. Some- 
times the mother’s milk will disagree with the child. 
‘This it is sure to do, if it contains cholostrum. Tho 
mother’s anxicty of mind may also act as a secondary 
cause to render the lacteal fluid unfit for the child, 
For full information on this point, see the article on 
Lacrarion, in another part of this volume, If the 
exciting cause be dentition, the trestment recom- 
mended in that article should be employed. If the 
mother’s milk or her mental anxiety be the cause of 
the child's illness, a wet nurse should be procured, or 
& resort be had to artificial nursing. 

Tf the teeth press against the dental nerve, and it 
be inflamed and reddened, the gum should ba lanced, 
and the prescription on page 872 be given every hour 
or every two hours; or the following may be taken 
‘at intervals of an hour, or an hour and a half, or two 
hours :— 


No.1. B Tinct, Aconite, fol, 
Acetate morphia. 
Tinct. Veratria alba,, 
Cummphor waters... 
‘One teaspoonful every three hours 


Or, 


‘No.2. B Corrosive chloride morear 
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“rau, fh some seasons, leaving its desolating effects in 
many families, whether the aflluent or humble. 
"Where ure three varieties of Scarlet Fever—Sarta. 
tna Simple, Scarlatina Anginosa, and Sear latina Maligna 
 —agunlly described by writers. We present another 
form, frequently met with, called by some, Scarlatina 
‘without eruption. 
_ All these forms are one and the same, only mani- 
- fésting different degrees of severity, In somo cases, 
they are 80 intimately blended that it is almost im- 
possible to designate to which division they belong. 
‘The firet and last divisions are attended with but 
Tittle danger and usually run their course in four or 
- five days. 
_ ‘The other two forms, if not treated early, will ter- 
| minate in gangrene, sloughing and fatal disorganiza- 
tion of the throat and larynx. 
~ ‘Scarlet fever is more prevalent in the Full and Win- 
snd usually occurs in children after dentition and 


before puberty. 
~ Soarlet fever ts often mistaken for other Febrile 
dis particularly Measles, It may be distinguished 
‘from Measles Wy the absence of the caturrhal symp- 
| toms, which always accompany the latter. The rash 
‘occurs earlier in Scarlet Fever than in the Measles. In 
‘the first, it makes its appearance on the second day ; 
a the other, usually about the fourth day. Scarlet 
) Gh also accotpanied with sore throat and red. 
‘Bess of the fauces. In Scarlet Fever, the eruption 
its appearance in a small rash, which runs to 
In Measles, the eruption consists 
I circular dots like flea-bites, that cluster to 
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ing about the sixth or eighth day, and gradually con- 
yalescence is established. 

Should the eruptions extend down into the stomach 
and bronchi instead of extending ont under the skin, 
all the symptoms become more aggravated ; inflam- 
mation of the stomach, bronchi, and brain super- 
¥ene, which, if not speedily arrested, terminate fatally 
Ta this disease the inflammation ranges higher than in 
most other febrile diseases, with a strong, bounding 
paleo. 

¢ Scartativa Mariana. —This is one of the most 
dangerous diseases the physician has to contend 
against. Tt usually commences with the ordinary 
train of symptoms, as indicated in the last form, but 
‘Yyery soon gives way to those of « typhoid character, 
producing great prostration of the system. The pulse 
becomes less frequent, and weak; the skin, instead of 
assuming a bright red appearance, is pale; the heat 
subsides below the healthy standard; the eye becomes 
dull and suffused; the throat covered with ulcers of a 
pale ash color; the fauces and larynx become swollen 
and inflamed, as well as the bronchi; an acrid dis- 
charge passes from the nostrils, and the tongue be- 
comes dry and of a dark mahogany hue, followed by 
diarrhea and hemorrhage, 

The disease may also extend to the brain, as well 
85 the abdominal viscera, causing coma and death. 

Whe ulcers of the throat often sloagh, destroying or 
involving the soft part and cartilages of the larynx. 

Tn some cases of scarlatina maligna, the eruption 
does not make its appearance upon the surfaos of the 
pody. eae a few blotches make their appear 


—— 
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mach, bowels, and lungs, which being vital organs 
‘must produce disastrous effects upon the syster. 

In malignant forms the system is more susceptible 
to its influences. The rapid development of infusoria 
causes ulocration and sloughing of the mucous mam- 
brane of the throat, if such development be not speed- 
ily arrested, This may be readily done, if the pro. 
per means be adopted, as we shall prosently show. 

Scarlet fover is always worse in Jow, damp, and 
badly drained districts, which seem td favor the Jnfie- 
seria theory of scarlet fever, 

Tt has been noticed that feather beds, woolen bed 
clothes, ete, when not exposed to fresh air will retain 
for a long time the contagion. 

Dr. Withering, in his work on “ Scarlet Fever," states, 
én bis opinion, thut scarlet fever poison first lodges in 
the mucous membrane of the fauces. He accord- 
ingly recommends thoxe who are exposed, to promote 
the discharge from the throat and mouth and fre- 
quently spit out the seoretion. He also advises those 
who have imbibed the poison to take an emetic and 
frequently wash out the throat with soup-lye diluted 
with waver. 

Dr, Hood, in his work on “Scarlet Fover,” states, 
that Dr, Puller informed him, that when attending a 
ease of a young man laboring under the malignant 
form of ecarlet fever, he recommended his mother— 
who kept a boarding house that was full of boarders, 
who became greatly alarmed—to saturate towels 
@ipped in chlorine water and hang them on backs of 
chairs, 90 that the air of the chambers might be tho- 
roughly impregnated with its qualities, The result 
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was that not one of the family contracted the disease 
Strange to say, also, the young man whose ‘throat was 
very painful, and attended with great difficulty in 
swallowing, was 80 much influenced in half an hour 
by the chlorine, that his throat became much better, 
and all his symptoms subsided. 

Dr. Hood always employed chlorino after this in 
scarlet fever, with sigual advantage. I bave also used 
chlorine in the treatmont of scarlet fover, with entire 
satisfaction in the ‘worst forms of the disease, 


PREVENTIVES IN SCARLET FEVER, 
Belladonna and chlorine sre no doubt propyl 


tios in scarlet fever. My own expericnco fully satis 
Hea me of this fact. I have always met with the haps 
picst results from their employment. I baye also 
, where belladonna has been used, and the 
¢ disease, it always assumed & very 


My ae of istering belladonna is in three 
drop doses, three ti day, having the house well 
ventilated and chlorine used to purify the air of the 
room. The plan I use for generating this disinfece 
ing agent will be found detailed in page 887. 

TreEatwEntT.—If thers be difficulty in wing, 
if the throat and tonsils are inflamed on rn 
the face be injected and there be suffusion r 
eyes, with strong bounding pulse and dry 
administer an emetic and produce free J 
will reduce all these symptoms and 
prompt action for other remedies. 
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"The best emetic is pulverized Tpecacuanha alone, or 
combined with sulphate of zine. 
To achild of six years old. I would give the fol- 
owing :— 


Simple syrup... 


‘The whole to be taken followed by a cup of warm 
owater. The warm water may be repeated til] vomit 
occurs. When there is difficulty in inducing a 
child to take the above, I order one teaspoonful of the 
syrup of ipecac to be administered every fifteen min- 
‘utes until vomiting is induced. After vomiting, the 
skin becomes moist, the bowels are relieved, and the 
‘child will say it feels much better, and complain of 
feeling hungry, which may be gratified by giving a 
Tittle toast and tea. 

Emetics may also be usefully employed during the 
course of the disease, if there be swelling of the throat 
and other urgent symptoms; or if there be evidence 

__ of insonsibility or coma, or sickness of the stomach— 
thus relieviog the brain, and eliminating the bilious 
‘and acid secretions, the one being the cause of coms 
“and the other of the nausea, etc. 

Sometimes emetics will fail to act, owing to too 

a depression of the vital energies of the system, 
h cases I usually combine with ipecac one 
n of Cayenne pepper, or a teaspoonful of brandy 
‘be administered; either of which will wonder 
- assist the ipecac in producing free vomiting. 
35 
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fecting agent :—To twenty grains of chloride of potash 
in a quart bottle, add one drachm of hydrochloric acid, 
‘and cork it tightly. Let the mixture stand about 
half an hour, and then add by degrees a quart of 
water, Shake well at every addition of the water, to 
take the water absorb the gas. After the water add 
three ounces of syrup of orange peel. This may be 
kept by the bedside of the patient, and will answer 

both as a disenfecting agent und a grateful drink. 
There is one important point to be mentioned in 
‘Connection with the treatment of the malignant forms 
of Scarlet Fever. When I find that there is a ean: 
‘tant tendency to swelling of the throat and ulcera- 
ion, I always administer an emetic, while if the 
) bowels aro inclined to constipation, I act gently on 
‘them. Tafterward commence at once with quinine, 
‘Connection with the prescription mentioned at page 

&nd the chloride of lime wash, 

there be an increase of pulse and fever while 
# quinine, I vither reduce the dose of quinine, or 
6 it aa bofore, in connection with another 

This plan will soon relieve the system. 
Achild from six to eight years of age, I give 
bWO grains of quinine at a dose, first observing 

of depression of the system. 

muently give tho quinine in the followine 


BR Sulphate quinine, ...- grs, xvii, 
‘Come. tinet. cinchona, 
Pilute snlphurio ac 
Srrup of orange peel, 


© two teaspooneful to a child six years old, thres 
& wineglass of water. 
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‘There is sometimes difficulty in getting children to 
take this preparation, In such instances, the tincture: 
‘of orange peel may be substituted for the tincture of 
cinchona. 

With tho treatment here presented, there will be no 
difficulty in curing the most malignant forms of 
Scarlet Fever, provided the treatment is commenced 
before the contagion has completely overwhelmed the 
vis vitat* of the system. In no caso should bleeding | 
be attempted. The physician might as well plangea 
Gagyer into the heart of the child at once as take 
Mts blood by blood-letting. 


D. MEASLES, OR RUBEOLA. 


This is an eruptive disease occurring in el 
It sometimes attacks grown persons—and i 
moto severely than children. Like scarlatina, one 
attack will generally scoure the individual against 
the same disease again. 

Symptome—The symptoms at firat are very 
to ordinary catarrh, commencing with ohilliness, r 
ning of the nose, red and watery eyes, slight paeice 
of throat, cough, soreness and pain in chest, difficult 
breathing, great heat and thirst, nausea, headache and) 
sneezing are the prominent precursory 
These symptoms continue four or five days, after 
which the eruption makes its appearance. It come 
mences generally upon the face, usually the 


* See “Law of Life," in “Boyhood's Perils and 
Ourse” 
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and gradually extends downward to the neck, breast, 
back, and finally to the lower extremities. 

‘The more profuse the eruption the higher the fever, 
which continues unabated until the eruption begina 
to subside; which is usually in four or five days, 
On the ninth day, they disappear, when bran-like 
scurf ix cast off from the skin, During the course 
of the disease, the cough is troublesome, which is 
occasioned by the contagion attacking the air pas- 
sages. 

The cruption makes its appearance in small scat- 
tered red spots, in the centre of which spots we fiud 
‘a small pimple, looking like small flea-bitea, about 
the size of a small millet-seed. These, as they grow, 
‘unite into red spots. They rise above the akin, and 
feel rough if the hand is rubbed over its surface, * 

Measles may occur at any time from threo days 
to three weeks after the child has been exposed to the 
contagion, It, however, usually occurs from the 
seventh to the fourteenth day. 

Measles may be mistaken for an eruption occurring 
in dentition, accompanied with the usual symptoms 
of cold, such as sneezing, running of nose, redness 
of eyes, ote. ‘The eruption which resembles menses, 
usually makes its appearance on a different part of 
the body from measles, commencing first on the back 
snd stomach. This eruption is of comparative little 
eonsequence, and depends on derangement of the 
stomach or bowels. With proper treatment and diet, 
it will disappear in twenty-four hours. 

The difference between Scarlet Fover and Measles 
is well marked. 

83" 
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Ths primary symptoms of Measles are 
running of nose, cough, hoarseness, red and 
eyes. ‘These are wanting in Scarlet Fever. 

The eruption from Measles appears in pn 
like flea-bites, which run together in patobes of a 
semilunar shape, while Scarlatina-rash consists of it 
nute pimples, diffused all over the body, producing & 
bright red color. There i also a roughness of the 
skin in Measles which is not observed im Sarl 
tina. The color of the eruption is also 
Measles being of a purplish or dark scarlet, 
lot-rash is of a Light scarlet eolor, ‘There is fora of 
Measles called Rubeola Nigra or Black-mossles. 
depend upon a low condition of the vital ( 
the system. A similar condition of system ia a 
in Malignant Searlet Fever. 

Conse—Likes all other contagions di Menales 
depends upon a species of Infusoria which 1 
the air-passages, and are thers nourished ax in 
Fever. They pass out under the epidemics as in Sean 
let Fever, or they may pass into the airpasiages and 
lungs, and thus produce inflammation, and plant the: 
seeds of Consumption, particularly when they a 
in grown persons with weak lungs. 

If the vital powers of the system are low, they ex 
ort a greater influence, “hh degeear ra 
more violent, 

Troatment.—Measles, in ordinary cases, require 
little medical treatment, The only danger to | 
prehended is from the damage which 
to the lunge by the passage of the 
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tnto the air passages, instead of passing out under the 


‘The bowels should be kept rogular, and the patient 
moderately warm. All warm drinks and emoetics 
must be avoided, as their tendency is only to increase 
the fever and eruption, by favoring the development 
of the contagion, 

T have found the same wash, which T recommended 
in Scarlet Fever, to answer remarkably well in casea 
where the eruption has been very profuse and the 
fever high. Under ordinary circumstances, however, 
it is unnecessary to make any application whatever to 
‘the skin. ~ 

Tf there be much fever, three drops of the Tincture 
Avonite fol. may be combined with five drops of the 
Tincture of Camphor and ten drops of Sweet Spirits 
of Nitre, and given every two or three hours in 
water. Should there be catarrhal symptoms, attended 
‘with distressing cough, the following may be given:— 


iv. 
Dose for a child of six years, one texspoonfal every two hours 


Pulsatilia is especially adapted to Measles—as much 
go a8 Belladonna is to Scarlet Fever—and may be 
given to children that have not taken the measles in 
the same family where the disorder exists. If it docs 
| not prevent the ooourrence of measles, it will make 
the symptoms much lighter than they would be other 
‘ 

wise. 
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om false membranous Croup. These two forms may ex- 
at at the same time, and it is dificult to distinguish 
them in the commencement of the disease, 

a. Carannnar CRovr—sometimes called Spasmodic 
Croup—usually develops itself’ suddenly. The child, 
on waking from sleep, gives utterance to a peculiar, 
shrilltounding cough, somewhat similar to the crow- 
ing of a cock. Sometimes it is preceded with a dry 
cough and hoarseness for some days previous. Thero 

_ ig considerable dyspnoea, or difficult breathing, which 
is very distressing, The voico is also rough and 
hoarze, 

6, Pseupo, ok Parse Mewpraxovs Croup some- 
times assumes this form from the commencement, At 
‘other times it is ushered in with the symptoma of 
Catarrhal Croup, and thus it is impossible to distin- 

“guish them until the false membrane has commenced 
forming, when the voice becomes whispering, and the 
eongh changes from a ringing or sonorous to a husky 
wound. 


Whenever the voice cannot be raised above a whis- 
per and the fiuces reveals white patches of exudation, 
‘we may be assured that it ix the worst form of Croup, 
As the disease advances there is great difficulty in 
breathing, much anxicty of countenance, and an im: 
Possibility to raise the voice so as to be distinctly un- 
derstood, with swelling of the throat. 

Trextment.—As soon as Croup is detected, which is 
generally at night, about or little after midnight, the 

- hil should be immediately taken into a warm room 
‘and placed in a tub of warm water, about blood-heaty 
while a towel wet with cold water and wrung out, 
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should be applied to the thront, and froquently re 
peated, giving at the same time the following :— 


‘Tincture neonite, fel, of Bh 


ized lobelia mixed with syrup. When T find the 
foregoing preparstion will not break up the attack, or 


anti! free vomiting is pro 
As asecond attack generally occurs the sncceeaing 


night about the same time with more isngeame 
toms, if the disease is not completely broken ap, : 
usually administer one of the following powders a 
supper, ne o'clock, and again about one 

fore the timo for the attack to occur, which 

nearly every instance prevent its oocurrenss, 


B Sulphate quinine, 


Palv. ipocnc, 
‘Mix—Make iato ten 
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‘This treatment will seldom fail to be successful in 
eatarrhal croup. 

Tf a falso membrane has formed the prognosis is 
not so favorable, The treatment already given should 
be persevered with and free vomiting produced in 
order to expel the membrane, and the following ap- 
Plication be mado to the throat, which has been highly 
extolled by some of the European journals, 

B Extract belladonna, ai}. 
Mercurial ointment, avi. 
‘Mix together, 


Tt is to be well rubbed! in on the throat every two 
hours. It will act much more promptly if the sar 
face be first blistered with ordinary blistering cerate, 

Spongia is recommended by the Homeopathics, and 
elaimed to be a specific, Its virtue probably rests in 
the iodine. If so, why not use the iodine at once? 
For this purpose, 1 would recommend one or two 
dropa of Zougal's solution, in a little water, and given 
every half hour. Iodine acts powerfully upon tho 
absorbents, and no doubt would be an efficacious re 
medy, in connection with the local application I have 
prescribed. I would, at least, recommend it to be 
tried in all apparently hopeless cases. 

‘The best preventive of croup is to sponge the 
ehild’s body daily with cold water, the year round, 
and rab itdry with a coarse towel. The child should 
be warmly clothed, especially its throat and neck pro- 
teeted from damp, chilly atmosphere. Its feet, also, 
aust be kept warm and dry. 
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FP. HOOPING COUGH. 


Writers generally recognize threo distinet stages of 
hooping cough. 

Ast, Forming Stage-——The symptoms are similar t 
ordinary catarrh, such as sneezing, dry cough, water 
eyes, headache, oppression in the chest, fever, 
which continue two or three weeks, when the second 
stage commences. This is called— 

2d. Convulsive Stage—During this stage the eongh 
is paroxysmal, of a convulsive and suffocative ehat+ 

" liar hoop is cased by the 
modic contraction of the glottis, giving rise to 
cult respirdtion during thi 
ms of coughing usually continue fy 
utes, at the termination of whic 
there is usually vomiting and expectoration of ropy 
mucus, The convulsive stage generally lasts from 
five to six weeks, when the third stage commences, 
which is call 
8d, Declining S 


system is made susceptible to this influence by col 
diseazes of the respiratory organs, debility, 

ote, When the discaso occurs at the latter end 
Spring, it usually runs its course with cot 
mildness, When it commences at 

Autumn, during the Winter, or b 


| 
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it is more trying to the patient—the Eastern and 
Northerly winds aggravating the cough and keeping 
up the irritation of the air passages, 

Treatment.—In a majority of cases, I have found 
three drops of the tincture of hyosciamos, three times 
‘8 day, for a child from three to six years of age, to 
answer remarkably well. In most eascs it seems to 
act as epecifically os belladonna docs in the preven- 
tion of scarlet fever. It quicts the nervous system 
and cough, and seems to cut short the scoond stage of 
the disease, In more severe forms I have found that 
it acts more promptly when combined with hydrocy- 
anie acid. 

RB Camphor water,. 3u. 
Tincture hyosclamos, 
Dilute bydrooganic acid, att" 

Dose for a child from thrvo to six years old, ‘teaspoonfal 
‘three times n day. 

If the paroxysms are violent and cough trouble- 
some, the doss may be gradually increased to two tea 
spoonsful three timesaday. Should there be consi- 
derable irritation of the bronchial tubes and lungs, 
which is sometimes the case in sovere forma, I use the 
following :— 

B Tincture aconite, 
‘Tincture hyosciam 
‘Tartar emetic, 


Dese for s child from three to six yours of age one teaspoon. 
fal thrve or four times a day, 


*Gtt. stands for drops. This preparation should be com 


pounded by a draggist, as bydrocyanic acid is » dangerous ro 
‘medy in unokillfal hands. 
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toms of ordinary catarrh, that a further deseription of 
them will not be necessary. 

Treatment.—When the disease first commences the 
feet should be soaked in warm water, and the follow- 
ing remedy given :— 


B inet, aconite,....-.--.2+ 222s ress eees, 
‘Tartar emetic, 
Morphis,... 
Water, or simple sy: ‘. 
Tf the head and throat should be much affected, the 
game quantity of belladonna as of ‘the aconite may 


‘be added to this mixture, and the same dose given. 

Doss, for a child from one to three years of age, 
Half a teaspoonful three or four times a day; from 
three to Six yours, one teaspoonful three or four times 
aday, 

Ff the cough be scvere with difficult breathing, s 
spice plaster should be applied, so a8 to cover the on- 
tire breast, and allowed to remain until the symptoms 
gubside; or the following may be spread thin upon a 
linen rag about tho size of the hand and applied over 
the bronchial tubes. 


B Cantharides corte, 
Simple cerate,.. 

“Mix well together and us 

Tt should be examined after aig ‘on three or four 
hours; and if much irritation of the skin hag taken 
place it should be removed, and a rag saturated with 
sweet oil applied over the irritated surface, The 
plaster may be repeated in three or four days if the 
inflammatory symptoms do not subside. 
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Treatment—As the movement of the parts causes 
pain, the female should confine herself to bed. Leoches 
‘are then to be applied; if these eannot be obtained, 
Poultices must be used. 

For pain and fever the following should be ase 7 


If the bowels are constipated, they should be opened 
Aby injections. Where there is a tendency to suppu 
ation, the abscess should be opened on the inside of 
the lips and the pus pressed out. 

Shoald the parts not incline to heal, a solution of 
sesqui-carbonate potassa, one drachm to four ounces 
“of water may be used, injected into the abscess, 

Abscesses of the labia sometimes terminate in fis 
tulas. In such cases the advice of some skillful phy 
#ician will be necessary. 

4, TeRiravion AND INFLAMMATION OF THE VULVA 
_ I¥ CHILDREN.—Children aro liable to an irritation of” 
_ tho lips of the pudendum or vulva. 'T'his will termi- 

nate in inflammation and give much trouble, if not 
rectified, 

" Symptoms.—Stinging and burning sensation, red- 
nnesa of the lining membrane of the external labia 
cand vulva, with s white discharge—leucorrhwa or 

whites,” Urination increases the soreness and smart- 

exusing the child to cry and retain the urine. 

STreatment-—Wash the parts well with Castile soap 

re “ph or three times a day, wiping dry. 








Mix—Apply twice < day with a 
ing tho surface with soap and water, wiping dey 


Should thero be any abrasion of the mucous mom- 
branc'of the vulva, the ointment of oxyde of zine may 
‘be applied night and morning. 

When the general health has suffered, tonics will 
‘be requisite, euch as jron, cinchona, etc, accompanied 
with a nourishing diet, avoiding stimulating food and 


drinks, and keeping the parts strictly clean. 

‘There are many other diseases of the external or- 
Bans of generation, together with various forms ¢f 
morbid growth, but as they will require the aid of at 
‘experienced physician, it is unnecessury to present 
‘thom in this volume. 


DIVISION IL 
‘DISEASES OF THE VAGINA. 


@, Iurrrronats Hrmen—The existence of an 
‘Smperforate hymen is not generally noticed until the 
‘age of puberty, At this time thd female may have 
all the symptoms which accompany menstruation 
‘without 'the discharge. There will then be s sense of 
*voight and fullness in the vagina and an enlargement 
at the lower part of the abdomen, just above the 
pubis, When these indications are observed, an ex 
‘amination will readily detact whether they are occa, 
Sioned by an imperforated hymen or otherwise. 
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fm sauce of water; two ounces to be injected threo 
tines a day. Tho bowels are to be kept regular, If 
thoro be frequent desire to urinate, with some scald- 
ing, the following may be given:— 


Be Sweot spirits oltre,... 3). 
Tincture Acouite, fok, 
Water, »...+ ij. 
‘One teaspoonful three times a day in aweotened water, 


When the vaginal discharge has ceased, cleanliness 
‘most be maintained, using frequent injections of cold 
‘water, mixing occasionally a little Castile soap with it, 

¢ Levcorrnaa, ox Warres—After the age of 
puberty this is oue of the most frequent complaints of 
females, It is  dischage from the cervical glands, 
and the follicles of the uterus, and vaginal and lining 
‘membrane, of a white, yellow, greenish or purulent 
‘character, the result of inflammation. 


pale and yellow or sallow color; the eyes ure sur- 
rounded by dark, leaden-colored circles; a dragging 
and weary sensation in the left side; dull pains in 
Wack and loins; nausen and loss of appetite, with 
‘more or less distention of stomach, palpitation of the 
“heart, difficulty of breathing at times, loss of sexual 
‘Gesire; pain in the head, located generally on top or 


‘back part; Iassitude, general debility, eto. 


There are two distinct forms of leucorrhoea, each 
@ distinct treatment. The first is called 
eal leucorrhova, the discharge taking place from: 
ds and follicles of the cervix of the uterus: 
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Jeucorrh.ea enn rarely exist without inducing dis- 

‘order of the os uteri, Accordingly the only plan of 

treating such cases successfiully is to suppress the cer- 
© vical discharge, 

‘The secretion from the cervix may also cause the 
Yagina to present a rimilar condition of a red velvety 
appearance and a pealing off of the lining membrane, 
This may extend the whole length of the vagina— 
give great pain in sexual intercourse, and suffering in 
walking and during menstruation. What is called 
irritable uterus is no doubt caused by leucorrhcea, 
attended with a nouralgic condition of the cervix and 
03 uteri. 

‘The symptoms of both are the same, as nausea, con- 
stant dyspepsia, and pain in the back, left side of the 
chest, groin, extending down to the thighs, ete. 

Leuoorrhoeal discharges have a very slight fetid 
odor, unless there be considerable purulent discharge 
from deep-seated abscesses. In cancer, the discharges 
‘fare £0 fotid as to scent the whole room in which the 
patient is confined. 

‘Tk is a very difficult matter sometimes to detect 
secondary syphilitic ulceration from ulcerations pro- 
duced by long-continued cervical discharges. Such 
fs slo the case in gonorrhesl discharges from the 
cervix. The treatment for leucorrhea will not have 
any effect upon cither syphilis or gonorrhea. 
Should the treatment for leucorrheea fail, it would be 
well to have the advice of some regularly qualified 
physician. 

Leucorrhceal discharges, it is proper to remark, 
will sometimes cause Balanitis, or irritation of the 





‘Inject balf night and morain; 

By this method the most satisfactory results may oe 
obtained in two or threo weeks, 

In severe forms of leucorrhoca, injections cannot 
bo disponsod with. ‘Whey not only arrest the die 
charge, but give tone to the uterine walls and cervix 
uteri, removing at the samo time much of the de- 
preased feel ‘the patient, 

In cases attended with pain, the following injection 
will be found of great 


dum, by a skillful physician, 


certainty of cure. 
Todine is also'a valuatile remedy in chronic indurae 


r, it should be used with the speculum only 
tho hands of an experienced physician. 
Vaetsat Levconnn@a—The constitutional 
mont of ‘vaginal levcorrhees ia similar to ‘that | 
eorvicdl, 


The injections, instead of being “acid, sie 





‘Copious ‘injections of cold water will proveof great 
avail in allaying irritation, removing the acid ecore- 
tions, and in giving tone to the walls of the vagina, 

Where the vaginal leucorrhoa has existed a long 
time, the parts will become so much relaxed us to 
‘cause prolapsus or falling of the womb. In such in- 
‘stances,.cold injections will overcome the relaxation 
‘and give tonicity to the parts, 

‘Whe injection I generally use is'the followings— 

B Bi-carbonate sods, .. 
Bicarbonate potash, 

Woter, wrecceeren 
‘Tnject half night and morning. 


Inject half night and moraing. Or 
‘with daily. 


When the vaginal scorctions will not yield to the 
‘preparations already given, the following may be 
— 


B Fowler's solution. 
‘Tincture coniam,. 
‘Tinctare neonite, fol. 
ee BYTOPpee reese 


oo teaspoonful three times a day, onevery other day. 
‘The preeeription ov poge 409 may be taken the intermediate 
\ day and ‘80 alternated daily. 


Tf the disease still proves obstinate, some vice of 
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RB Bin, Fodide moreary, 
Todide potash, 
Simple syrap,. 5 
Tiose—Oe teanfouufel three Habe’ a ayy waned 
In connection with this treatment the patient will 
Tequire a moderate amount of exercise in the oper 
air, with a rich stimulating diet, while the cold and 
tepid hip-baths should not be neglected. Sexual inter- 
course must be strictly avoided, and only moderately 
indulged after the subsidence of the disease, or the 
same condition may be induced. 
As Icucorrhoos is a disorder that requires a nice 
discrimination in adopting a proper treatment, it might 


be well in all cases to apply to some skillful physi 
cian for preliminary advice, before undertaking it 


management, 


DIVISION It. 
DISEASKS OF UTERUS AND FALLOPIAN TUBES. 


a, PROLAPSUS, OR FALLING OF THE WomMB—This is 
the most common form of displacement. By reference 
to the second Chapter of this work, the reader will 
find a succinct description of the four ligaments which 
are intended as partial support to the uterus im the 
pelvis. These are called round, broad, utero-saoral amd 
utero-cervical ligaments, ‘The uterus is also 
supported by the vagina, and the relaxation of i 
walls is always sufficient of itself to cause more oF 
less prolapsua. Dr. Ashwell maintains that the liga: 
ments afford but very little protection and 
the womb for this organ may be drawn down 
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putting it on the stretch. He contends that the blad- 
der, rectum, vagina and muscles lining the pelvis are 
the main supports to the uterus, (Fig. 68.) 
Syrptoms.—The symptoms will vary with the extent 
of displacement. There is usually a dull heavy pain 


Facnarves om rasicos ev ree wean, (From Sewer)! 


im the small of the back, and a dragging weight in the 
pelvis and at the lower part of the rectum. These 
7 
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ot support from the abdominal viscera, the bowels are 
allowed to press upon the pelvic viacera and tissue 
which support the uterus, and in consequence of 
this constant pressure it gives way. Fiy. 71 shows 
the natural position of the viscera when there is no 
Telaxation of the abdominal museles, and Fig.72 when 
there ix relaxation and displacement of the womb. 
Another frequent cause is too early exercise afer 
child bearing, Inflammation of womb, particularly 
of the cervix, increasing the bulk and weight of the 
‘organ, is also a common cause, It is likewise pro- 
duced by dancing, leaping and jumping, particularly 
during the period of menstruation, when the organ is 
naturally increased in weight from the congestion 
concomitant of the catamenial flow. 

Dreatment.—First remove the cause. If the abdomi- 
nal muscles are relaxed, an abdominal supporter is 
indispensable, in order to support the viscera and take 
‘the pressure from the pelvia. Supporters are strongly 
condemned by somo practitioners, Unless they fit 
properly, they are worse than useless, If properly 
made, however, they afford great relief, and those 
aeoustomed to them cannot be induced to forego their 
employment. 

Supporters have been recommended by manufac 
turers as applicable to alJ uterine diseases. Hence 
the abuse of them has led to their condemnation in 
toto. If we condemn all good and useful articles be- 
cause they are liable to be abused, we would soon dis. 
cover our error. I recommend the supporter in all 
‘eases of relaxation, and never engage to treat until one 
fa procured, The supporter should be as uncomplicated 
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a5 possible, mado of stecl with front and back pada 
Some are quilted and padded to euch an extent as to 
be really injurious, by keeping up too great a warmth 
of the parts, 

Tonics should be used to strengthen the general 
system. One of the following compounds may be 
used for this purpose: 


B Sulphate cinchona,. 
‘Citrate iron, (goluab) em 
Mako into twenty-four powders, Take oe thres Umea a dag, 
after ench meal, in sweet wine, 


Mix. 
Dose—two teaspoonaful three tines a day, after meals ‘Tobe 
well shaken before being used. 


To give tone to the pelvic viscera, the cord hip 
bath should bo used once a day, followed by friction, 
while injections of cold water into the vagina mus | 
not be omitted. If there be any discharge, injedta 


will arrest the secretion, and st the same time 
and strengthen the vagina, Observe the 
position as much as possible, and avoid b 
fatigued. Cold bandages applied on going to 
allowed to remain on all night, are also 
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‘Tho chief difficulty to overcome is the preasure 
ground the waist by the use of corsets and wesring 
neavy skirts. Such pressure must be removed. The 
clothes should be loose and be suspended from the 
shoulders, Attention to this requirement cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the mind of the patient. 

‘The use of pessaries I utterly reprobate. They 
were used by the Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Arab- 
jan physicians, and are still recommended by some 
of the old-school practitioners of the present day. 
They are made of silver, gold, wood, cork, sponge 
and glass, Their use is merely palliative at best, 
while they often produce irritation and inflammation 
of the os-uteri and vagina, and, by consequence, lay 
the foundation of more formidable diseases, such as 
ulceration and cancer of the womb, ‘The galvanic 
battery, in some cases, may be usefully employed, in 
connection with other treatment in prolapsus, espe- 
cially if applied by or under the direction of an ¢x- 
perienced practitioner. 

4, Rerrovension, on Rernoriexton oF Urenvs, 
—This is a displacement not 2 common as prolapsus, 
Tt may occur both in the pregnant and non-pregnant 
famale, (Se Fig. 78) The uterus is here thrown 
bask, the fundus resting against the rectum. 

Symptoms.—If the rotrocession is slight, there may 
be no well-marked symptoms. In other cnses, the 
®ymptoms are dyspepsia and hysteria, and sometimes 
Severe nenralgic pains in the breasts and along some 
portion of the spine; difficult breathing. Constipa. 
tion is a common attendant; the uterus pressing 
‘against the rectum preventing the expulsion of the 

36 





a mucus discharge from the bowels, p 
irritation, while the retention of urine is not unin 
quent, There maywalso be pains in the Joins, ex 
ing down the lower extremities, causing 
walking or standing. 

Chusee—Pregnancy, weakness of uteri 
and increased weight of the fandus of 
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falls, sudden shocks, distendod bladder, tamors in the 
uterus, such as polypi, which are usually attached to 
the fundus. 

Treatment—First restore the organ ‘to its natura, 
position. This may sometimes be done by passing 
two fingers up the vagina, and pressing between tle 
cervix-uteri and rectam, at the same time drawilig 
down the uterus with some instrament like the blade 
ofa forceps. 

Another plan is to passa uterine sound into the 
uterus and turn the instrument so as'to look towurd 
the bladder. Jf used with care little or no pain will 
bo produced, Before displacing the uteras the blail- 
der should be emptied, either by natural means or by 
the catheter. 

Tn cases of pregnaney the sound cannot be user. 
Draw off the urine and empty the rectum ‘by an 
enema. Then pass one finger into the rectum 90 a5 
to reach the fundus, and preas up the canal of the 
intestines. By continuing geutle pressure, the uterus 
will saddenly emerge with a sort of jork. 

Sometimes it is nocessary to have ‘recourse to in- 
struments. Dr. Bond's instrument answers a very 
good purpose. So does M. (aris!’s Air Pewary, which 
distends the ‘rectum, and by that meane overcoming 
tie displacement. 

After the womb ig replaced, the patient should 
maintain @ horizontal position, the bladder must be 
kept emptied, while coldwrater injections in the va- 
gina are not to be omitted, provided pregnancy does 
not exist, ag this will give tone to and reduce the con- 
gestion of the orgen, The cold bundages may also be 
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tabes are much inflamed, thickening may occur, while 
there may also be a discharge similar to what is ob- 
served in inflammation of the uteras. 
Symptoms.—Dull aching pain in one or both illiae 
8, accompanied by sensations of weight and 

boat; pain and soreness on pressure in the region of 
the Ovaries, with some fever, which is almost always 
intermittent. 

Causesx—Cold, blows in the region, over-sexual in- 
dulgence, suppression of menses, eto. 

Treatment—Counter-irritation in the region of the 
ovary, With the following :— 


Mix. 
Spread on rag and apply until it causes a smarting sentation 
‘Then remove it and substitute a greasy rag. 


Give the following :— 


B Tincture aconite fol, 
Morphine, . 
‘Water, . a. Riv. 
Dose—One toaspoonfal every two or threo hours, in water. 


e« AweNorRH@A, oR OxsTRUCTION oF MENSES— 
Two thirds of menstrual irregularities are included 
under this heading. 

1, Suppressed Menstruation—By this is understood 
those cases in which the menses have once occurred 
and been suppressed through some cause or other, 

Symploms—They differ materially in different per+ 
sons, With some thero is slight headache, a feeling 
of weight about the pelvis, pain in back and loins 

Bo" 





‘Tineture pulaatilla, 
Waterereeseree 
Dose—One teaspoonful every one or two hours until relief it 


Tf the discharge cannot be re-established, the patient 
‘must wait until the next period. A day or two prior to 
the next term, the bowels should be freely opened and 
Kept so until the period has arrived for the discharge. 
‘The pill of Aloes and Iron of the United States Dis- 
pensatory is ono of the most useful that can be given, 
providing the patient is not troubled with piles, From 


‘one to threo of these pills may be taken daily. There 
should also be taken before the period, the follow. 
ing:— 

‘B Rihorial tineture of cartharides, from olght to ten drops, 
‘three times a day, in water. 

Should this treatment not answer, and there be 
debility of the syrtem, it must be improved before 
the function can be restored. This is particularly the 
ease in consumption, scrofula, hepatic diseases, eto, 
Tf thers be no apparent derangement of the system 
except that produced by the suppression, an exami- 
nation should be made of the uterus, for inflammation 
and ulceration of the cervix will often cause suppres 
son of the menses, 

Should there be no assignable cause and the gene- 
ral health be good, the function should be forced, 
providing there is positive assurance that tho femalo 
jis not pregnant, and that her system is euffering from 
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the suppression, For this purpose the following may 


Make into forty pilla, "Tro or three pila to, be takea igh 
and morving. 


Extract black ellebor, 


Make into thirty pili, Dowe, one pill from three to al time 
a day. 


If the patient be troubled with piles, some other 
active cathartic should be substituted for the aloes. 

Should there be much pain in the lower axtremi- 
ties and back, and sense of fullness in pelvis with the 
suppression, the following formula, recommended by 
Dr. Dewees, will be found of service: 


B Paly, G. guiaci orpt,,. 
Curb, sod. vel potass, 
Paly, pimento,. i. 
Alcohol, dilute, oleh 


Digest for « few days, Dose, one teaspoonful three oF feet 
times a day, 


‘These remedies should always be taken pee 
before the period arrives for the 
menses. It is much more difficult to bring om the 
discharge at any other time, 
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2. Avsext Mexsravatiox.—The usual period for 
‘Menstruation is from the thirteenth to the sixtecath 
year, at which time the female is said to have arrived 
at puberty. Tn larger towns it occurs much sooner 
than in roral districts. Those brought up in laxary 
or sexual indulgence experience these changes sooner 
than those reared in hardihood and selfdenial. Before 
or about the period of puberty, the organs of genemtion 
undergo a change. They increaso considerably in 
size; the breasts enlarge, and other changes occur, 
the most striking being the catamenial flow. 

Physicians acquainted with the functions of the 
reproductive organs never attempt to force the menses, 
providing their non-appearance causes no derango. 
ment of health, for there may be all the evidences of 
puberty with the exception of the discharge, Thin 
may be owing to some malformation similar to that 
spoken of in the chapter on Hermaphrodism, ‘This, 
however, is not a frequent occurrence, 

. Amenorrhora may be occasioned by an imperfo+ 
rated hymen, as spoken of ina previous part of this 
chapter, Tt may also be occasioned by some couge- 
nital malformation in the vagina or os uteri. This 
is be ascertained before the function is forced. 
is only to speak of amenorrhooa exiat 
hind with a fully developed body and sexual organs, 

Symploms—Headache; weight, fullness and throb- 
‘Ding in the gentre of the cranium and back part of 
the bead; pain in back and loins; cold foct and bands, 
ecoming sometimes very hot, skin barsh and dry, 
slow pulse, and not unfrequently attended with epi- 
wpe 
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as possible, made of steel with front and back pads 


be really injurious, by keeping up too great a warmth 
of the parts. 

Tonics should be used to strengthen the general 
system. Ono of tho following compounds may be 
used for this purpose: 


B Sulphate cinchona,.... 
Citrate iron, (solunble), xv 
‘Mako into twenty-four powders, Toke one throe times = Gay, 
after cach meal, in sweet wine. 


Dose—two toxspoonsfal three times a day, aller menla To 
well sliakeo before being used. 


To give tone to the pelvic viscera, the cord 
bath should be used once a day, followed by 
tions of cold water into the vagina m 
not be omitfed. If there be any discharge, injedt 
solution of alum, one ounce to a pint of water. 
will arrest the secretion, and at the same time 
and strengthen the vagina. Observe the: 
position as much as possible, and avoid 
fatigued. Cold bandages applied on going to 
allowed to remain on all night, are also v 
cious, 
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The chief difficulty to overcome is the pressure 
sround the waist by the use of corsets and wearing 
neavy akirts. Such pressure must be removed. The 
clothes should be loose and bo suspended from the 
shoulders. Attention to this requirement cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the mind of the patient. 

Tho use of peasaries I utterly reprobate. They 
were used by the Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Arab- 
jan physicians, and are still recommended by some 
of the old-school practitioners of the present day. 
They are made of silver, gold, wood, cork, sponge 
aod glass. Their use is merely palliative at best, 
while they often produce irritation and inflammation 
of the os-uteri and vagina, and, by consequence, lay 
the foundation of more formidable diseases, such as 
ulesration and cancer of the womb. The galvanic 
tattery, in some cases, may be usefully employed, in 
connection with other treatment in prolapsus, espe- 
cially if applied by or under the direction of an ex+ 
perienced practitioner. 

4, Rersoyersion, on Rernoriexton or Ursrvs. 
—This is a displacement not so common as prolapsus, 
‘Tt may ocour both in the pregnant and non-pregnant 
femalo, (Se Fiz. 73.) The uterus is here thrown 
back, the fundus resting against the rectum, 

Symptoms.—If the retrocession is slight, there may 
‘be no well-marked symptoms. In other cases, the 
®ymptoms sre dyspepsia and hysteria, and sometimes 
“Revere neuralgic pains in the breasta and along some 
portion of the spine; difficult breathing. Conatipa- 
tion is a common attendant; the uterus pressing 
against eg Tectum preventing the expulzion of the 
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sire for solitude, frequent weeping without ctuse, 
poor appetite, lonthing of food; desire for chalk, dirt, 
slate pencils, acids, pickles, etc. The breath is offen- 
sive, bowels constipated, quick pulse, palpitation 
of heart and more or less headache, Some split and 
nite their finger nails; hair loses its natural color and 
falls out, and there aro an almost unlimited number of 
other indications which would be tedious to enumerate, 

Couse—Depressed vital powers, which derango all 
the functions of the body. The weakness is not un- 
frequently hereditary, the parents laboring under a 
similar condition, or has been brought about by the 
yiolation of some law of the animal economy, as by 
masturbation, etc.; living on unnutritious food, resi- 
dence in ill-ventilated and damp apartments, ete. 

Treatment.—If we take into consideration the pa- 
thology of the disease, the treatment will not be diffi- 
eult, Exercise in the open air is very essential; the 
ody should be protected from chilliness by warm 
clothing, and the patient should sleep on a mattrass, 
and in a well-ventilated room. The diet should be 
Mutritious, not stimulating; game, where it agrees, 
may be freely eaten. The habits should be regular, 
the mind kept cheerful by pleasant society, amuso- 
ments, ots. The surface of the body should be 
sponged night and morning with the following, and 
rubbed dry with a coarse towel, #0 as to produce ao- 
tion in the skin, 

Common whiske; . om quart. 


Cayenne pepper, ne teaspoonful. 
Soap sufficient to make lather. 
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In connection with this treatment, for it is all posi: 


+5 
Mx. ‘Dove, two tenspoonfule three times every other day afer 
meals, Shake before using. 
B Tincture nux vomics,. 
Syrup iodide of iro 
Simple syrup, . 
Dore, one teaspoonful 
after meals. 


% Ovanian Dropsy.—By this disease is unter 
stood an accumulation of fluid inthe Graafian follicle 
or cysts of the ovaries, The ovaries are capable of 
secreting an enormous quantity of fluid, but unlike 
other parts are incapable of reabsorbing the effased 
Aluid, and therefore unlike general or abdominal 
It matters not in ovarian dropsy bow rapidly 
the kidneys may scoreto, not the least influence i 
produced on the accumulation of fluid im the orate 
Although much attention has been paid to this subject 
of late years by the ablest American snd Europes 
physicians, there is still much obscurity cormocted 
with the dizease. 

As there are too many forms of cystic disease to be. 
spoken of in this volume, only the more 
will receive consideration. These are 
oysts, compound cysts, hydatic cysts, dermo 
or those containing hair, wath, ‘nonen. eu, 
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1, Semple Cysts.—Tho simple ovarian cyst is a sim- 
ple sac, while the rest of the organ retains its normal 
condition ‘These cysts vary from the size of a pea 
to the bulk of the human head. his form is gener- 
ally found hanging as an appendage to the ovarian 
ligament. The coats of the cysts become thickened, 
‘bot not uniformly so, some parts being thicker than 
others, The outer coat consists of the peritoneum 
which encloses the ovaries. The proper wall of the 
cyst becomes thickened, and consists of dense fibrous 
tissue. By this increase of thickness the cyst is pre- 
vented from rupturing. Sometimes the walls of these 
‘cysts become cartilaginous, and occasionally are found 
ossified or converted into bone. Upon the inner 
surface of this second coat there isa large number of 
Dlood-vessels, presenting a rectangular appearance, 
which are the carriers of the enormous quantity of 
Blood secreted by the epithelium lining the aac. (Fig, 
Th) 


Fra, 14 


RUEAE OVARY OOTAIVESE A WORNTILT TIETESTAD GRAAPIA¥ FOLAINUA ON OFOF 
(2 Yue sceriey ecuae—Tas (oer EAs EEEY DIVIOND TaLCOUR THX CUTS 
SORE SALAH G9 THE OVART 8 HEALTHY. (Ad. Nat.) 
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2. Compowna Cysts—In this form there may be a 
number of cysts developed within the parent sac. (Fig. 
75.) These forms of oysts are capable of groat disten- 


sion, and are usually found in ovarian dropsies, The 
fmaller or secondary cysts are always attached te the 
superior or parent cyst, and ure covered by the aime 
membrane that covers the principal sae, | 


of these axconlury cysts is very irregular, 
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larging rapidly, the walls becoming thin and raptur- 
ing, pour their contents into the parent oyst, 

Fluid Contents of Gysis—'The thinnest fluid is gen- 
erally obtained from the single cyst, The contents 
of the compound cyst are usually much more dense, 
of the consistency of the white of an egg, honey, or 
thin glue. Sometimes it ia ao dense that it is drawn 
off in long strings through the canula, Occasionally 
it is the color of coffee-grounda, at other times that of 
blood and pus mixed together. 

Quantity of Fluid —Tho quantity of duid that has 
boon taken from different persona is enormous, Jin- 
hoff gives a Sase where the right ovary contained 
forty-two pounds of fluid. Daret, a case of fifty pinta, 
Comper, one where eighty pounds of serum were drawn 
off, and another is mentioned by Muller where there wero 
one hundred and forty pounds in the two ovaries of a 
woman. The right ovary is twice ax often affected as 
the left. Seldom both at one time. The number of 
tappings which they will bear is astonishing. Pagen- 
siecher removed in thirty-eight tappings eleven hun- 
dred and thirty-two” pounds, Dr. Afead tapped a 
patient sixty-zeven times in five years and a half, and 
drew ninctoon hundred and twonty pints. Ford pune- 
tured an ovary forty-nine times, and removed twenty- 
seven hundred and cighty-six pints, Aeidrich, in 
eight years, punctured a woman two hundred and 
ninety-nine times, and removed nine thousand cight 
hundred and sixty.seyven pounds, In another case, 
in eighty operations he drew six thousand six hundred 
ye tetey-ene pints, equal to thirteen hogsheads of 
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8, Hydatids in Ovarian Oysts.—Thia is a very rare 
torm, few cases being on record. An interesting 
preparation is in the Pathological Museum of King’s 
College, England. It consists of an aggregation of 
cysts, many of them filled withthydatids, "They avere 
age in size a pigeon's egg, and possess the appearancs: 
of Acephalocysts (monsters without heads and hands) 

4. Dermoid Cysts.—These consist of fatty matter, 
bair, teeth, bones, eto, They seldom grow to large 
size, and not of frequent occurrence. Figure 16 
illustrates a case 


PPastas COME COMTADNISO NALD, FATTY MATTER, SERACEOUS GRAREE Ane Sal 
reanicas, 


(Aten Gentian 


a 
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Symptoms—In the commencement of the disease, 
there is a doll, heavy pain or soreness in the ovarian 
region ; often the menses are suppressed, with a slight 
enlargement in the iliac region. As the cyst en- 
larges, the intestines are displaced, dnd the stomach, 
liver, spleen, and diaphragm are forced into the 
thorax, Sometimes there is hectic fever, more or less 
pain, vomiting and general emaciation, Ovocasionally 
the sac ruptures, and the contents are discharged into 
the abdominal cavity, Fallopian tubes or uterus, 
When emptied into the abdominal cavity, the fluid 
may be absorbed, or it may cause scvere poritoncal 
inflammation and death. 

Cause-—Falla are a frequent cause; blows, inflam 
mation, suppression of the menses, eta, 

Treatment.—Had I epace, I might present a large 
number of cases that have been successfully treated 
after having attained an enormous size and been fre- 
quently tapped. 

The usual mode of affording roliof after the cysts 
have attained a size to interfere with the functions 
‘of the viscera and impaired the general health, is by 
tapping. This is but temporary. The only success- 
ful treatment is the removal of the tuimor, by some 
skillful physician. 

The disease may be arrested if taken early. The 
following is the most rational means that can be 
aiopted:—A pad should be applied to the tumor, 
secured by a bandage that will keep up a general 

Todine should be applied by painting the 
surface of the skin, or by moistening the pad with it 
twice a day. 














PART IIl. 
TOILET. 
CHAPTER I. 
STRUCTURE OF THE SKIN. 


‘Tas skin consists of several distinct layors, and 
serves several important purposes in the auimal 
economy. 

Ist. It affords a complete covering and protection 
fo the sensitive nerves. 

2nd. It affords a large exhalant surface for the elimi- 
nation of effete fluids from the blood. 

$rd. It possesses inhalant apparatus by which fuids 
may be absorbed. 

4th. It prevents the too rapid evaporation of the 
Buids of the body. 

Tho skin is usually divided into three distinct 
layers. 

A. Cutis vera, or sensitive skin—This forms the un- 
dermost layer, and consists of white and yellow fibrous 
tissue closely interwoven together. (#¥g.78.) Is ia 
usually divided into two parta. The lower, or inter. 
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This is the second layer of akin. It is the matrix of 
the epidermis or outer layer of the skin. It consists 
of a thin layer of homogeneous fluid derived from the 
blood-veasela, and contains the granules of cells which 
subsequently form the outer covering of the skin. 

@. Epidermis, or Cuticle.—This is tho outer layer of 
tho skin, and invests the entire surface of the body, It 
consiata of cells arranged in layers—those nearest the 
sarface being dry and consisting of mere soalon Itis 
imsonsible and umvascular, there being no nerves or 
Dlood-vessols found in it. It receives its nourishment 
from the basement membrane lying beneath. As new 
cella form, the others are pressed up and become dry 
and are thrown off in the form of scurf. Henge there 
is more or less scurf continually thrown off from the 
skin, which, if not eliminated, would clog ap the pores 
of which the ekin is supplied, and thas provent the 
evaporation of effete matter from the blood, From 
this fact, we porcsive the necessity of keeping the 
surface of the skin perfectly clean if we wish to main- 
tain health and a healthy appearance of the body's 
surface. 

Phe white and sonp-like crust observed covering 
the skin of new-born children, consists of epidermio 
scales, with miicus and oil globules. This is called 
vermiz cascosa. 

In blistering, scalds and burns, tho outer surface of 
the skin or epidermis is destroyed and stripped off, 
which leaves the sensitive surface, or ctitis vera, ox 
posed to the oxygen of the air, causing pain. 

‘The main object in treating burns should be to form 
an artificial cuticle to protect this delicate eurfaae, 
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Ch. aumbor of square 
ip hey in a man of ordi- 
‘n'y “ature is estimated 
at 2, 00, Aceordingly, 
thet al number of pores 
mus be 7,000,000, and 
the iength of tubing 
L7f9,000 inches, or 
146 388 feet, or 48,611 
yan or twenty-eight 
mils. 

Te fluid passing off 
frou these glands is 
usually in the form of 
vapor, and is called insen- 
sible perapiration. When 
wt is more profuse it ap- 
pears in drops, and is 
then called sensible per- 
aspiration, It usually con- 
tains lactic acid, which 
gives the perspiration, 
when it is profuse, a 
sour amell. There are 
about twelve parts only 
fn 1,000 of solid matter 
—the balance consists of 
water, The amount pass- 


14%, Camiorted tudes, composing the gland, which sre aultad by two aaereory 
ducte; 2 which aferward exile inte one spiral canal that pemes through the 
-—ebldarmnia ai 3, and pean on Ite wurTACR at 4; She cland (4 mbedied Un taeresaton 
heh are sean at 4, 8, 
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ing off in the shape of insensible perspiration, has 
been estimated at cleven grains per minute, Perspi- 
ration is wonderfully modified by the condition of the: 
atmosphere. When the weather is dry and hot it is. 
quite profuse; when it is warm and moist the perspi 
ration ia less, and whon the weather ia till colder the 
moisture of the ekin is diminished in proportion to 
the degree of the thermal changes. 

B. Sebaceous Glands—These are distinos from the 
sudorific glands—the former being mors abundant 
where the latter are the least abundant, and vice verea, 
‘They are absent on the soles of the feet and palms of 
hands, and numerous on the fice, scalp, ete. They 
are little crypts or sacs, imbedded in the cutis wera, oF 
true skin. (My. 78, /, and Mig. 80.) Sometimes thar 
are several of these clustered around a duet, into 
which they open. Sometimes the ducts of dhese glands 


Fro. 80, 
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perform a double function, forming a sheath fe the 
hair, and outlet for their glands. 

‘These glands (the sebaceous) secrete an imine 
mubstance, which serves to keep the skin smooth and 
pliable, and to prevent it from becoming dry and 
cracked by the action of heat, eto. The secretion is 
found more abundant in those who inhabit warm cli- 
mates, and with those whose oceupations nator them 
to high temperatures. 
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transition from cold to heat, and heat to cold, havea 
‘sad effect upon the skin, roughening its textare, in- 
juring its hue and deforming it with unscomly erup- 
tions. The head and face, especially, need protection 
from the atmosphere. Nor should any lady over go 
out into the hot sun without her veil, or without 
her having her head properly covered. Going out in 
the autumnal evening without a sufficient covering to 
the head, particularly, is exceedingly detrimental to 
the beanty of complexion, ‘The custom of drying the 
perspiration from the face by powdering it, or cooling 
it when hot from exposure to sun or dancing, by 
washing with cold water, is most destructive to the 
softness and brilliancy of the complexion. The exer- 
cise of a little judgment would teach every Indy that 
when she is over-heated, she ought to permit herself 
to cool gradually, and by all means to avoid going 
into the air, or allowing a draught through an open 
window or door to blow upon her when thus heated. 
Exoessive heat is as bad as excessive cold for the com 
plexion. In the dingy face of the desert-wandering 
gypsy, may be seen the effects of exposure to alter- 
‘pate heats and colds. Let all young women, espe- 
cially, attend to the few rules we have already laid 
@own, and each will then be able to retain her health 
and beauty to the latest period of life. 


GENERAL RECEIPTS. 


No.1. Wasu ror rag Skuy anp Compiexton.— 
To remedy the rigidity of the muscles of the face, 
‘and to cure any roughness induced by daily exposure, 
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the following wask may be applied, with almost cer 
tain aiid ve eee ee 
183, the celebrated Countess of 

rlapharsansth tient fet 
Tose-water, and wash the face with it, 


Rasa cleanses its pitt the roso-water — 
counteracts the drying nature of the branéy, and leaves 
the skin in a natural, soft and flexible state, 

No. 2. Comprextoy Pasre—The zis 
receipt for the paste, by the use of which 
‘Vestris is snid to have preserved her beauty till very 
late in life. It is applied to the face on retiring for the 
night. a 

‘The white of four eggs boiled in rose-water, 
ounce of alum, half an ounce of oll of sweet 
beat the whole together till it assumes the 
of a paste. 

No, 8. A“Rewankasie Wasnt,” said to 
used by the Beauties of the Court of Charles 
is made of a simple tincture of benzoin 
fn water. We quote:— 

“Mbis delightful wash seems to hays the 


fibres of the face, and gives the cheeks a b 
tosy color, Tt Sef co ee 
the ekin clear and brilliant. It is an i 
tor spots, freckles, pimples and of 
aot been of long standing,” 

No. 4. To Remove Porries—There are 
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kinds of pimples, some of which partake almost of 
the nature of ulcers, which require medical treatment 
but the small red pimple, which is most common, 
may be removed by applying the following twice o 
day i— 

Salpbor water, 

Acetated liquor of ammonia, 

Solution of potasea, « 

White-wine vinegar, 

Distilled water, .. 


These pimples aro sometimes oured by frequent 


washing in warm water and prolonged friction with 
@ coarse towel. The cause of these pimples is obstruc- 
tion of the skin and imperfect circulation. 

No.5. To Remove “Fixsuworss."—Sometimer 
little black specks appear about the base of the nose, or 
on the forehead, or in the hollow of the chin, which are 
called “‘fleshworms;" are occasioned by coagulated. so 
cretion that obstructs the pores of the skin. They 
may be squeezed out by gentle pressing. They are 
permanently removed by washing with warm water, 
and severe friction with a towel, and thea applying a 
little of the following preparation :— 


Liqzor of 1 onnee. 
Cologne, . a6 
White 


‘The warm water and friction alone are sometimes 
safficient, 

‘No. 6. Qusey Bese’s Comrizxion Wasu—The 
following recipe has been handed down from the 
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fortress, the stomach. Whilst trying coametios, it is 
an excellent plan to purify the blood with some gentle 
asperiont ; and the following simple preparation, which 
may be taken all through the spring, summer and 
Autumn, will be found highly advantageous:—Put two 
ounces of Epsom salts, half an ounce of cream of tar- 
tar, and the half of a rind of lemon, into a quart of 
oiling water. When cold, decant it into a bottle, 
cork it close, and take a wineglassful every morning 
vefore breakfast. It will remove giddiness and head- 
aches, besides operating as an admirable purifier — 
Billixir of Beauty. 

No. 10. Frecxtes—TPreckles are situated im the 
middle and outer membrane of the skin; and before 
avy other application, it will be advisable to soften 
the surface by the use of some mild balsam or paste, 
fhe following is an excellent preparation:—Two 
ounces of fine honey, one ounce of purified wax, half 
@n ounce of silver litharge, half an ounce of myrrh. 
Mix them well together over a slow fire, perfuming 
with oil of roses, eau-de-cologne, or any other agree: 
able perfume. Another: One ounce of bitter almonds, 
‘oie ounce of barley-flour, mix a sufficient quantity of 
nonsy to make the whole into a smooth paste; with 
which the face, more particularly whore the freckles 
are vizible, i to be anointed at night, and the paste 
washed off in the morning, 

No. 11. Freoxtx Pas’ The following iz a good 
application, the surface of the skin having been pre- 
viously softened by a little mild balsam or emollient 


One otince of bitter slmonds; one ounce of barley 
39 
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No, 16, Preventive Wasa ror Suxzvey.— Two 
drachms of borax; one drachm of Roman aluyn; one 
drachm of camphor; half ounce of sugar; one pound 
of oxgall. Mix and stir well together, and repeat 
the stirring three or four times a day, until the mix- 
ture becomes transparent. Then strain it through 
filtering paper, and it is fit for use. 
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various modifications of style, with an aualysis of the 
meaning and expression of each one—the merry and 
the melancholy, the dignified and the playful, the firm 
and the yielding, the proud and tho timid, the sainted 
and the coquettish, the practical and the poetical—each 
finding s picture of her own peouliar stylo, and 
goarded against stumbling ignorantly and uncon- 
sciously upon one which is entirely out of harmony 
with her character. It isa neglected chapter of the 
Arte, We admire woman too much to think that 
the propricty and fitness of beauty in the dressing of 
her bead is a trifling matter. Science and art might 
swell combine to give it some comprehensive systern 
and redeem it from the present barbarous hap- 
hazard.” 

This is the right view to take of the matter, expe 
cially at a time like the present when the principles 
of Art ure so much regarded, and when their influence 
‘on dress and personal decoration are so manifest in 
the highest quarters of refined and enlightened society. 
We therefore believe that it is not out of place in a 
yolume of the present character, to add our efforts to 
extend their use by practical Illustrations, so that 
there may be no excuse horeafter for the monstrous 
mistakes which have been made by many ladies on 
this eubject, through an ignorance of the right mode 
of adapting the Huir to the peculiarities of facial out- 
lines s0 a3 to enable every one to render herself the 


——"‘admired of all beholders," 


instead of repelling homage by a reckless and repeated 
outrage of the golden rules of propriety and good 
30 
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Cazenave, Erasmus, Wilson, and other cmincot physi 
Ologists and philosophers, are likely ever to romain as 
‘standard authorities in thia especial ficld of literatura, 
Tt is perhaps, neodless, to say that I have availed my- 
self of all such materials of information, and that I 
expect to be pardoned for addreasing. myself to the 
taak and giving to,the world the collected result of 
my rescarches and expericnce in a matter of really 
‘very great importance to, all classes of society, espe 
cially to the delle sexe, Besides showing the constitu. 
tional functions of the hair, and the best means of 
preserving it in a healthy condition, we shall show 
how to arrange the hair, and offer those golden rales 
which will serve to rectify all mistakes in respect to 
its ps0 us a facial adornment. 

Among the illustrations, the Frontisriscs 10 Pant 
‘Daren is especially significant of the tmprovement in 
hairdressing, which we are anxious ta inaugurate. 
Vide Bauzac, passim. “The Growzs and the Sa- 
‘TxRS may be supposed, not inaptly, to have tortured 
the shining braids of the fair sex, in those Medimval 
periods of barbarism, when it was drawn out forcibly 
to its utmost length, and twisted, and twisted over a 
eushion of preposterous height: but nowadays, the 
‘Cupids, it is obvious, have the task entirely to them- 
solves of moulding the tresses around a beautiful faov 
nto attractiveness and grace.” 


B. THE STRUCTURE OF THE HAIR. 


‘The whole body, except the palms of the hands and 
soles of the fect, is covered with hair, of a sof and 
downy obaracter. The hair of the hood is long and 
‘strong ; sometimes it is of remarkable length; while 
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it embraces every variety of color, ss shades betwees | 
the two primary ones of red and black. Hair consisie 
of a shaft, covered or enveloped by a distinct struc 
ture, called the corticle substance, and may be cam 
pared to the outer bark of a tree. 

a. Roor or Ham—The root of hair is first deve 
loped. It consists of two parts, Sheath and iulh "The 
bulb is two or three times the diameter of the hain, 
and consists of granular cells, ‘The cella form at the 
bottom of this follicle and gradually enlarge as they | 

Fro, 81, mount in the soft bulb, 
which owes its enlargmest | 
to the increase in the size | 
of the colle (Fig. 81.) Thess 
color of the hair is also de 
veloped in the bulb, which 
ia diffused with the Bair 
cells. giving it color In 
grey hair there is no color 
ing mater. The celts of 
the bulb ax they ascend, 





AeremmetAtion OF 4 MAIS MONT 
‘manenrcen, (Brom 9. G. Morton.) 
a, baanmient membrane of Bair fol- 
fale B lager of calls peeing p08 
1, wien Rewonse more AcAly as they 
‘syproach @, 2d form the cores, To9 
wedallary #ebetance of the Ralr eon 
iets of cathe ah the base; at they 
bpooe oloagated aod feally fbreusy 
a coverlog mater of Yi, 
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and they extend the whole length of tne shaft. The 
bair follicle is lined by a reflection of the epidermis 
‘oF outer covering of the skin, which dips down form 
‘ing an envelop for the bulb of the hair. (7g. 81, 6) 

6, SHarr.—The shaft is usually divided into the 
corticle, medullary, and fibrous portions, The cor+ 
ticle, as before remarked, consists of a layer of cell 
like the tiles upon the roof of a house. The fibrous 
portion consists of the aggregation of veils as they 
are formed in the bulb. It is colored with pigment, 
in young and healthy hairs, The medullary caual 
will be found in the centre of the hair, (Fig. 81, 6 
as is generally filled with coloring matter. In old 

fp and grey hairs the canal is nearly empty. 

\ c, Growrn or Hatr.—The growth of all hairs 
fake place at the root, (fig. 81, @) which is largely 
supplied with blood-vessels. These vessels supply 
material for the oclla of which the hairs are formed, 
and as the cells form they push the older ones up, In 
this way, additions are constantly being made to each 
hair. Hair is peculiarly susceptible of being affected 
‘by the conditions of health. If the system be debili- 
tated from any cause, the hairs will either fall off 
spontaneously or by degrees. It is only the bulb 
that comes away and not the sheath and germ, and 
hence may be regenerated. When the sheath and 
germ has been destroyed, hair cannot be replaced 


©. COLORS OF THE HAIR, 


‘The Coror of the hair is a point of considerable 
‘terest in its physiology It was once believed thas 
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beneath the skin. The coloring of the lighter haira 
as the red and flaxen, depend less upon, the depth of 
coloring of the pigment cells and granules than upon 
the preseuce of minute globules of a colored oil, In 
the hair of Albinos very: little coloring: matter. is 
present; in grey hair the color matter has deserted 
the pigment cells and granules, 

The constituents of different colored hair we thus 
see are by no means the same. All hair contains a 
certain portion of oily matter, some common salt, 
#ome phosphate of lime, a considerable portion of 
sulphur, various gases, and somo manganese and iron, 
Bair hair contains least carbon and hydrogen; brown 
hair the most carbon and tho smallest quantity of 
oxygen; red hair has the largest. proportion of sul- 
phur; grey hair the most phosphate of lime. All 
contain an equal amount of nitrogen. 


D. THE HAIR INDICATES RACES, COMPLEXION 
AND TEMPERAMENTS. 


‘The color of the hair corresponds with that of tho 
skin—being dark or black, with a dark complexion, 
and red or yellow with a fair skin. When a white 
sicin ia seen in conjunction with black hair, as among 
the women of Syria and Barbary, the apparent excep 
tion arises from protection from the sun's rays, and 
‘opposite colors are often found among people of one 
prevailing feature. Thus red-haired Jows are not un- 
common, though the nation in general have dark com- 
plexion and hair. 

Some writers suppose that there exists a certain re- 
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is the predominant color, Below this line, Spain, 
Naples and Turkey, are found the genuine dark-haired 
races, Taking Europe broadly from North to South, 
its people present all gradations in the color of the 
hair; the light flaxen of the colder latitudes deepen- 
ing by imperceptible degrees into the blue-black of 
the Mediterranean shores, ‘The exceptions to this gra- 
dation are the dark tribes still lingering in England, 
the Celtic majority of the Irish, while even the modern 
Normans are. included among the black-haired. On 
the contrary, Venice, which is in a southern Jatitude, 
has always been famed for the golden beauty of the 
hair of the people, beloved so of Titian and his school. 
Tt would seem that race determines the color of the 
hair. Taking the parallel of 51° north and following 
it as it runs like a necklace around the world, we find 
adozen nations threaded upon it like so many parti- 
colored bearda, 
The European portion of the necklace is light- 
haired; whereas the Tartars, Northern Mongols, and 
‘iginal American Indians bave straight black bair. 
Canada breaks the chain once more with the blonde 
tresses of the Saxon, 


&. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ON MEN AND WOMEN, 


Partial excess of hair, or the growth of hair, in 
axaal parts is very common, The Biblical story of 
Simpson, whose flowing locks were shorn by Delilah, 
isa strjking i instance of the kind. Such exuberance 
‘of hair is usually indicative of great physical vee 

: hh li in the male, but considered a misfi 
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kers and moustaches were fall and sy:nmetrical ax 
ever seen on amodern dandy or “lady's man.” She 
was married and the mother of several children. 

A bearded woman was taken by the Prussians, at 
the battle of Pultowa, and presented to the Osar, 
Poter L, in 1724. Her beard measured.a yard.and a 
half in length. 

Hippocrates mentions the names of ‘two bearded wo- 
mén, whose masculine appendage was no obstacle to 
matrimony, ‘namely, Phatusa, wifoof Pythias of Ab- 
dora, and Hanysia the wife of Gorgippus, of Thazes. 
Schenkiaz mentions several modern instances of the 
same kind, 

Bulwer, in “ Anthropometamorphis,” affirms that 
there is a mountain in Ethiopia, near the Red Sea, 
where the women have’ prolix beards'and whiskers. 

‘The great Margaret, governess of the Netherlands, 
-had a very-long stiff beard. 

Madame Fortunne,« native of Geneva, lately ex- 
hibived -in London, had a beard of enormous length. 
She was married, aged twenty-five, and the mother 
of a young child. ‘This case is mentioned in the 
Lomion Ecncet, of 1852, Numerous other instances 
*of bearded females are on record, 

The famous General Haynau, of Austria, whom the 
brewers of London, whilom mobbod, for his tyrannical 
propensities, and cruel treatment of Hungarian women 
eepecially, had a moustache half a yard long! Still 
greater was the beard of the carpenter depicted in the 
Prince's Court at Kidam, who, because it was nine foet 
long, was obliged, when at work, to sling it about him 
in a bag. 
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saline particles, attract the moisture in the atmosphere, 
and, by absorbing it, distend the body of the hair. 

‘The hair of a man's head is finer, generally, then 
that on the head of a woman; but if left uncut, it will 
not grow to the same length. A woman’s back hair 
is an appurtenauce entirely and naturally feminine, 
The hair upon the scalp, so far as it concerns its 
mechanical use, is no doubt the most important of the 
hair-crops grown upon the body. It preserves the 
brain from all extremes of temperature, retains the 
warmth of the body, and transmits very slowly any 
impression from without. The character of the hair 
depends very much upon the degrte of protection 
ecded by its possessor. The same hair, whether of 
head or beard, that is in Europe straight, smooth and 
soft, becomes crisp and curly in hot climates, and 
will become smooth again after a return to cooler 
latitudes. 

According to Erasmus Wilbon, the hair of women 
is coareer than that of men. It is not established that 
hair cut short tends to render it coarser and pore! 2 
He states the average thickness to be from gy to 
‘ghoth part of sn inch, and its ordinary length twenty 
inches, or now and then from that toa yard. Flaxen 
and chestnut hair are the finest, and white and black 
hair the coarsest. Witho/ confirms these views. He 
adds that five hundred and ninety-eight black, ax 
hundred and eighty-four chestnut, and seven hundred 
and twenty-eight flaxen haira, are about the average 
number produced on a square inch of the skin of the 
head. Tn some people the hair bas a natural “disposi- 
cents) aa In some it is very crispy; in others, 
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Sir Charles Wiking saw at Benares a fakir, the hair 
of whose head reached twelve feet. The tails of hair 
of the Chinese frequently reach the ground. ‘Their 
moustaches are sometimes seen eight or nine inches 
in length. Mr. W/ue mentions an Italian lady whose 
hair reached to her fect when she stood up. The 
Greek women are celebrated for long hair. English 
ladies have it from five to six feet long. Sometimes 
a head of hair is met with of the length of four feet, 
with a strong and continuous ourl throughout, Such 
hair is exceedingly valuable to the hair-dresser, 

The strength of the hair lies in its fibrous portion. 
In Robinson's “ Essays on Natural Economy,” we read 
that a single hair from the head of a boy only eight 
years of ago, supported the weight of seven thousand 
eight hundred and twelve grains, while one taken 
from the head of a young man aged twenty-two sup- 
ported fourteen thousand two hundred and eighty-five 
graina. Weber attributes some portion of this extra- 
ordinary strength to the elastic nature of the hair. 
A hsir ten inches long can be made to stretch to 
thirteen inches. 

The imperishable nature of hair arises from the 
combination of salt and metals in its composition, In 
old tombs and on mummies it has been found m a 
perfect state, after a lapse of over two thousand years. 
here are many curious accounts proving the inde 
structibility of the human bair* Mr. Jon Pitt, on 
‘visiting a vault of his ancestry in Farley Chapel 
‘Somersetshire, England, saw tho hair of a young Lady 


* See Geutleman’s Magazine for 1640, p. 140, 
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resistance is increased by having their transverse aeo- 
tions rounded in form, 

According to Youatt, hair, although sometimes 
covered with scales or rugosities, hag no serrations or 
footh-like projections. The difference between wool 
and hair is that hair is imbricated or scaly, while wool 
is toothed or serrated. Bichat also asserts that hair 
is of an imbricated or bristled texture. The projec- 
tions all point in one direction from the root to the 
tip, analogous to the feathered part of a quill. 

‘The various uses and economical purposes of the 
air are not clearly understood. There is little doubt, 
however, that, like the pubescence aad leaves of plants 
the hair performs some useful operations for the skin 
in absorption and ventilation. The leaves of plants 
and trees, we know, aro mainly instrumental in ab- 
sorbing the noxious carbonic acid gas of the atmo- 
sphere, and, after retaining the carbon, gives out tho 
oxygen purified, Plants which are divested of their 
leayea are invariably weakened in their growth or 

So, a deprivation of the human hair ia 
asually found to weaken and enervate the frame. Tho 
history of Sampson proves that strength lies in the 
Iuxuriance, vigorous growth, and proper functions of 
the hair. Of special purposes fulfilled by hairs, we 
have instances in the eyebrows and eyelids, which are 
‘beautifully adapted for the defences of the organs of 
vision; in the small haira which grow in the aper- 
fures of the nostrils, and serve as guardians to delicate 
membranes of the nose; and im similar hairs in the ear 
tubes which defend their cavities from the intrusion 
of inves, They perform, uso, the offee of au appa 
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the model of a beautiful woman, with soft, flowing 
bair— ‘ 
“ Hor ringlets anconfined, 
Abont her neck and breast Inxarlant play.” 

The elegance and ingenuity displayed in this archi- 
feotural pillar is in strong contrast with the Doric, 
which is formed after the model of a strong robust 
man. 

The Goddess of Beauty, without this clogant orna- 
ment of hair, though she had the brightest eyes, the fair- 
‘st complexion and the most fascinating charms, would 
Sppear hideous and deformed. Homer speaka of the 
fair one who set all Asia in arms, as the “ beautiful- 
haired Helen.” Apuleius maintains that no bald Ve- 
nus could ever please even swarthy Vulcan. Petro- 
yius describes the tresses of Circe, the enchantress, as 
“filling negligently over her beautiful shoulders.” 
Apnivius, ulso, praises her trailing locks, thick and 
Jong, insensibly curling, disposed over her divined 
neck, softly undulating with carelessness— 
“ Whose golden hair 
Around her sunny face in clusters bung." 


Ovid speaks of those beauties who plaited ther 
braided hair like spiral shells. Amasia is described ” 
with long flowing hair, distilling the perfume of 
myrrh and roses, and that of Venue as diffusing around 
the divine odors of ambrosia. Cbleriiige speake of 

“ Mirth of the loosely flowing hair," 
While the bards of Hellas boast of « Hypsipyls, that 
gorgeous beauty, whoss hair fell flowingly to her feet. 
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The predilection for certain colors of the hair differ 
1m yarious countries, In tho East black hair has ever 
‘been held in the highest estimation. ‘The most pol- 
ished ancient nations were passionately fond of red 
hair, Tho Turks aro fond of women with red hair. 
‘The inhabitants of Tripoli give their hair a red tinge 
by the aid of vermlilion. The women of Seinde and 
the Deccan dye their hair yellow and red, as the Ro- 
mans did, in imitation of German hair. In Spain red 
hair is admired almost to adoration, Lately an En- 
glish naval commander, who luxuriated in flery locks, 
while in that country, was greatly caressed in conse- 
quence by the Spanish women and looked upon es 
& perfect Adonis. In China a red-haired person is 
termed “Hung Maow Kis.” literally red-haired 
devil. Bed is beautiful to the Chinese. They extol 
the peach flower because of its form and delicate red 
color; all the fronts of their houses are red; thoy 
“use the vermillion pencil. The word Awe is a gene- 
tal term for spirits, whether good or evil, and equiva- 
Jent to our word apirita, Thus “red-haired devil,” 
instead of having an offensive signification, becomes 
“Deautifal spirit.” The Brazilians regard light hair 
and a ruddy complexion as enviable marks of no- 
bility. 

The Germans were in the habit of using a kind of 
soap of goat's tallow and beechwood ashes, to stain 
their hair red or yellow. The Roman ladies used to 
Aisguise their hair by wearing wigs composed of the 
hair of Germans. The peruke-makers of Rome, ao- 

4 
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‘From that soft mass of gold that curls around it 
Locks like the solar rays! 

Chains to wy heart, and lightaing to my eyes, 
O let thy lovely tresses, 

Now light and unconfined, 
Sport in the air, and all thy faco disclone.” 


Tn another place— 


“ Hor breast. 
Met his, under the flowing gold 
Of hor loose tresees hid,” 


Petrarch again— 
“ Loose to the wind her golden tresses streamed,” 
The royal poet, James the First of Sootland, writes 


@ his lady's “ golden hair.” 
Sir Walter Scott thus describes Clara in Marmion :— 
“Now hor bright locks with sunny glow 
Again adored her brow of mow." 


“ And down her shoalders graceful rolled 
‘Her locks profuse of paly gold.” 


In the Lay of the Last Minstrel :— 
* All loose her golden hair.” 
And speaking of Margaret, he says:— 
“ Heer blue eyes shaded by her locks of gold : 
His skin was fair, his ringlets gold.” 
Shakespeare seema to have delighted in golden hair: 
“Her sunny locks bung on her temples like the golden ooce.” 
Bassanio, in the “Merchant of Venice,” beholding 
Portia’s portrait, enraptured, exclaims :— 
“ Hore in her hair 
‘The painter plays the epider, and has woven 
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Rubens, are represented with golden or flaxen hair. 
There is not a single black-haired female head among 
them. It is to the fineness and multiplicity of hairs 
that blonde tresses owe the rich and silk-like character 
of their flow. In the days of the elder Palma and 
Giorgione yellow hair was the fashion, and the paler 
the tint the more admired. The women had a method 
of discharging the natural color by first washing their 
tresses with some chemical preparation, and then ox- 
posing them to the sun. In some districts of Africa, 
they prefor light hair. ‘he Gauls, the ancestors of 
the modern French, had the same preference, though 


_ that color is now in disrepute with their descendants 


who like black hair. 

Red hair is often considered a deformity, but why 
it is hard to say, since in all cases the hair and com- 
plexion suit each other admirably, The “golden 
locks” and “sunny tresses” of the poeta, invariably 
accompanied the blonde, frank and manly faces in- 
herited from Saxon ancestors. “ Villainous red hair,” 
“horrid red whiskers,” are terms of contempt and 
ridicule ; but hair is only “ villainous” and “horrible” 
when dirty and improperly worn. 

The prevailing sentimeat in modern times seems, 
however, to be in favor of dark or black hair. In the 
East black hair is held in the highest distinction, 
Tho Persians especially cannot tolerate any other 
color, The Song of Solomon gaya: “His locks are 
bushy, or curled, and black as a raven."" Black hair 
characterized the prophetic virgina of the Druids, 
‘The women of cecal Eapeszsis, are seldom 

cess of jot, they 
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‘The ancient Romans considered it indispensable for 
a beauty to have her eyebrows meet, and in Sootland, 
persons whose eyebrows are so formed are considered 
lucky. In the East, a powder composed of antimony 
and bismuth is used to darken the eyelashes. In 
Circassia, Georgia, Persia, and India, the growth of 
children’s eyelashes is promoted by tipping and re- 
moving the fine gossamer-like points with a pair of 
Scissors when they are asleep, By repeuting this 
every month or six weeks, they become, in time, long, 
close, fincly curved and of a silky gloss, The prao- 
tice never fails to produce the desired effect, and it is 
particularly useful when, owing to inflammation of the 
eyes, the lashes have been thinned or stunted. Byron 
in his “Bride of Abydos,” alludes to the beauty of 
long eye-lashes in the following exquisite linea 


* Asa stream Inte concealed 
By the fringo of its willows, 
Now rushes revealed 
Ta the light of ite billows, 


As tho bolt bursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound it— 
Flashed the soul of that aye, 
From the long lashes round it.” 


Another poet says:— 
“ Hialfdrooping lids, deep-fringod, they shade 
‘The large blue orbs that shine below: 
Bright eyes! by their awn tashes weighed, 
ull stil they languish to and fro," 


The Japanese have a tradition that tes sprang from 
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the eye-lasnes of their pagan saints. This fable, 
like that of the alleged discovery of coffee by goats 
browsing on the leaves and becoming frisky, and 
monks thence testing their properties, took its rise, 
vrobably, from its effects in promoting wakefulness, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


& STYLES OF WEARING THE HAIR IN ALL 
AGES AND AMONG ALL NATIONS. 


Oxerars modes of wearing the hair haye distin- 
guighed particular nations The Armenians and 
other Asiatics twisted it in the form of a mitre. The 
Parthians and Persians kept it long, floating and 
curled. It was thick and bristly with the Scythians and 
Goths, The Arabians, Abantes, ete., had it cut upon 
the crown of the head, while the Athenian Bacchantes 
kept it floating only. Girls wore it fastened upon the 
top of the head, and matrons had it tied and fastened 
‘upon the nape of the neck. To “remain in the hair,” 
signified unmarried girls, who wore their hair long 
and not twisted into knots like that of married 
women. * 

Ata medieval period the modes of arranging the 
hair were very varied. It was lost beneath the hat in 
the time of Henry VIII, It was a cloud upon the 
head in tho reign of George Il, During the same 
period in France, it was curled on the temples and 
eolleeted behind in distinct treeses by means of clasps. 
Margaret of Navarre frizzod her hair on the temples, 
and turned it wholly back in front. Puffing the hair 
‘and using white and yellow powder extravagantly 
were adopted The Tétes, or head-dresses, were built 

(258) 
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round the head. hey, too, wore false hair, both with 
their own and in wiga. 

‘There is in the British Museum a wig said to have 
‘boon found among the ruins of the temple of Isis, at 
ancient Thebes; and although so many centuries haye 
‘elapsed since it was fabricated, the hair retains its ex- 
traordinary hue, the curls their form, and the whole 
thing its veaisemblance, aifording a proof that the perru- 
quiere of those days possoased a secrot ours have not— 
that of preserving the curl of hair. If we may judge, 
however, from the fw authentic descriptions and speci- 
mens of their art which have come down to us, wa 
should say that they were by no means like ours, ambi 
tious of emulating and imitating Nature, for they seem 
to bave painted, frosted, gilded, silvered, and stiffened 
the hair until its actual identity was lost or destroyed. 

Tn the carly times in England, the style in which 
women wore their hair was very plain. It was 
dressed very simply, being parted in the middle, put 
‘bask off the face, and then wound up under the hood, 
‘or ooif, or cap, or suffered to float at length in curls 
down the back, 

We find Berengnria, Eleanor of Provence, Isabella 
of Valois, and Philippa of Hainault, thus represented. 
Blizateth, Queen of Heury VII, wore her hair thus 
on the day of her marriage, with a “calle of pipes 
over it” Oue portrait of Anne Boleyn represents her 
masimilar manner, Jane Gray is pictured with her 
hair parted in the middle and braided over the fore- 
head, while the back hair is concealed beneath a veil 
or cap; indeed, it was not until the reign of Eliza 
beth that we begin to perceive those elaborate head- 
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women wore bribed with large gifts to part with ther 
Natural tromics; children were enticed into loncly 
places and robbod of theirs, while even the dead in 
their graves were despoiled. The custom of dyeing 
the hair was also then very prevalent. Stubbs says: 
“If any have haire of her owne naturall growing, 
which is not fine ynough, then they will die it in 
divers colors.” In short, it was about this time that 
Art began to assume the rule over Nature. France 
“was the originator of the changes of the fashion in 
wering hair, as she is the inventor of new styles 
at the present day. Perukes were an importation 
from that country. Stowe says that they were intro- 
doced into England about the time of the massacre of 
Paris. 

Rondat Holmes, speaking of costumes and coiffures 
in 1690, mentions this peculiarity: “The ladies wore 
false looks set on wires to make them stand out a 
distance from the head." 

In the beginning of the next century, 1700, the baw 
‘Was suffered to grow very long, and either curled or 
allowed to float over the neck in a multitude of wavy 
Finglets, interspersed with ribbons and jewelry, or 
built wp into an edifice of ourls and frize, and sur- 
mounted with feathers, or gauze and flowers, or 
ribbons, 

Fifty years later, the absurd fashion of putting a 
eushion on the head, and combing the hair smoothly 
over it, prevailed, Some of these cushions were of 
ridiculous height. Sometimes the extreme ugliness 
and stiffness of this coiffure were occasionally d 
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the parting was over the temple, and the curls were 
raised on one side, the head almost in a“ Brutns,” sue 
ceeded. Afterward the back-hair began to be worn 
long; tied nearly at the crown of the head and raised 
10 curls, or rolls, or folds at the top of the head and 
these backed up by a high comb resembling that of a 
Spanish woman, while the front hair was disposed in 
French curls, like so many sausages, These in turn 
gave place to elaborate plaita looped down each side 
of the face, and surmounted by bows of plaited hair 
at the buck. ‘Thon, in turn, gradually stole in the 
simple bands, the graceful curls, the classic braids of 
the Inst twelve or fifteen years, as seen in England and 
the United States especially, which combine elegancs, 
neatness and artistic graco. 

Tn the earlier periods, in France, the women hid 
away their hair beneath their head-dressos, as was the 
fashion with the earlier queens of England. Then 
came the more elaborate styles and perukes One 
portrait of Marguerite of Navarre represents her with 

hair, curled over the head, and sprinkled 
with diamonds. It was, however, not until the be 
ginning of the eighteeath century that those turrets 
and mountains of hair were piled on the heads, Cush- 
ions, whalebone, and sundry other things were tsed 
to train the hair over and support it. 

A head-dress in the reign of Louis XTV., was ono 
of the most becoming of its kind. Tt consists of rows 
of fall curls raised one above the other to the crown 
of the head. Bctwoen cach row is a string of pearls, 
and in the centre of the head dress a sevigné is 
placed that its pendants ehall touch the top of 
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‘and tied up at the very top of the head, like that of a 
Chiness woman, and there raised in bows or plaite 
over wire or whalebone foundations, into a kind of 
reversed pyramid. 

The Spanish, the modern Grecks, and the Swiss 
modes of wearing the hair are familiar to all, The 
Portuguese and some of the Italians plait or braid 
their hair and then enclose it loosely in « silken 
net; or according to Lady Morgan, comb it back be- 
hind the ears, and dividing into tresses, confine each’ 
of these at intervals into beads or ribbons, and let 
them float over the neck and shoulders in a very 
graceful and picturesque fashion, Turkish women, 
too, divide their bair into innu: ble tresses, or plait 
them or gem them with coins or jewels. ‘The Ameri. 
cans have a similar fashion, but they add masses of 
false hair to their own, and when seated appear half 
buried in a heap of partially disheveled locks. 

A fashionable mode of wearing the hair in the 
eighteenth century is thus described: It was raised 
from the forchead to the temples and brought over a 
crape cushion, 4 small portion was confined and curled 
at the top of the head, whence a plume of ostrich 
feathers fell gracefully over the left side, while a 
single curl waved on the neck beneath. The re- 
maining quantity was divided into ringlets, and 
brought back over the right shoulder, Another mode 
of wearing tho hair prevalent for a long time in 
France, was having it slightly curled on the temples, 
and coflected behind into distinct tresses by means of 
bands or clasps of various kinds. 

‘The distinguishing fashion of the ninth and tenth 
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‘The Right toavrable Catharive Compton, Connlem of Egmond. 


Th some satirical songs and poems on costume 
written in 1755, we find the following description of 
the hair, as then worn :— 

“ Be her shining locks confined 
In « three-fold braid behind; 
Like an artificial flower, 

Set the fissure off before ; 
‘Tere and there weave ribbon in, 
Ribbon of the finest satin,” 


Phe follies of the head-dresses then worn by the 
ladies, are thus indicated in tho London Magazine for 
Ui 

" Give Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 
‘Of paste and pomatam # pound; 


Tea yards of ay ribbon to deck her sweot skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round,” 


Byron's deseription of Haidee may be appropriately 
cited here 
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Jong plats, and tied up with bows, which was preva- 
lent 8 fow years ago, was nota new fashion, for there 
is a portrait extant of the son of Villiers, first duke 
vf Buckingham (1637,) with his hair thus ornamented. 
‘The fashion for young people to cover the hair with a 
silken net, which was lately pravalent both in Bn- 
gland and America, as well asin France, was in vogue 
several centuries ago. Some of the neta were very 
elegant in form. 

‘The tribes and people of all nations have come pe- 
euliarity. in the modo of dressing tho hair, Whether 
Ethiopian, Creola, or Indian, women have always 
given much attention to dressing the hair, In many 
instances extromo good taste is displayed, but in tho 
majority the styles of wearing hair has not been much 
admired by the ladies of enlightened and civilized 
nations. In other instances, the head-dresses are 
‘uniquely fantastical and picturesque; but we will not 
now attempt a description of them. 


B, MODERN METHOD OF DRESSING THE HATR. 
‘THE LAWS OF ART AND TASTE, 


For a period much longer shan is usual in such 
matiers, the bair has been, until of late, worn Ma- 
dona-like, drawn plain over each cheek, aller the 
fahion adopted by Queen Victoria of England. Ib 
has, however, been reserved for the regal beauty of an 
allied nation to modify this fashion. The Empress 
Eugenia has introduced a style that is equally in good 
taste with that of the British Queen. It accordingly 
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examples of mistakes, defects, eto., will prove of ox- 
treme value Confining ourselves still to geueral ob- 
servations, we may state that some ladies press the 
hair down close to the face, which is to lose the very 
obaracteristic of the hair—ease and freedom. “Let 
the looks," says Auacrem, “lie ax they like;" for, poeti- 
cally at least, the Greeks give them life and 2 will. 
There are some of the beautifal sex, who wear tha 
hair like blinkers, which is apt to suggest that they 
may “shy” on near approach. Let a lady's head-dress, 
whether for a likeness or for daily adornment, be ar- 
Fanged ax in the portraits of Rembrandt or Titian. 
Let it subside imperceptibly into shadow so as not to 
exhibit too bard an outline. It should not, in fact, be 
at any time isolated, and by such means out of sym- 
pathy with all surrounding media, They should at 
Jeast have the merit of floating into the back ground, 
and, in their fall, softening the sharpness of the con- 
tours of dress about them. Wo may further remark, 
before giving some examples of mistakes and defects, 
ete, that as the human hair forme so striking an ad- 
dition to pereonal beauty, it will naturally be supposed 
that the utmost ingenuity has been put in practice to 
inereage it in glosay thickness and delicate pliancy, to 
perfect its color, and above ull, to arrange it in the most 
tasteful manner; and yet, by some strange perversion. 
the most fearful mistakes have arisen in adapting the 
hair to the peouliar physiognomical characteristics, 

Tn the following examples will be perceived how 
much there ix to correct with a view to the develop- 
ment of what Hogarth has so convincingly established 
w the ee of beauty. 
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DESORIPTIVE REFERENCE TO ENGRAVINGS. 
































616 THE ATR. 
SENTIMENT. 


As the modes wherein the hair may be arranged 
are very numerous, notwithstanding a certain adhe 
sion to the prevailing fashion, it may be interesting to 
remark the way in which an especial sentiment may 
be preserved and rendered still more engaging by a 
due management of the chevelure. 
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either side behind. Great care should be taken to 
part the buir directly in the centre of the forehead. 
Persons with very long narrow heads may wear the 
hair knotted very low at the back of the neck. If 
the head ix long, but not very narrow, the back 
hair may be drawn to one side, braided in a thick 
braid, and wound around the head. When the head 
is round, the hair should be formed in a braid in the 
middle of the back of the head. If the braid is made 
to resemble a basket, and a few curls permitted to fall 
from within it, the shape of the head is much im- 
proved, 

Fontaoxes.—By this title is designated 4 ribbon, 
which forms an important ornament in certain styles 
of ooiffures. The following is ita origin: Mademoi- 
selle de Fontagne, m: honor to the Princess Pa- 
latin, by the favor of Louis XIV., the great duchess, 
who spent from fifty to a handred thousand crowns 
& month, waa the embodiment of the graces, and 
the leader of the ton. While at a hunting party 
the wind having disarranged her head.dress, she fat- 
ened it with a ribbon, the bows of which fell over the 
forchead. hix fashion was immediately adopted by 
all the ladies of the Court, and it passed with the name 
of Fontagne throughout France. 


©. SUGGESTIONS POR GRACE AND BEAUTY 


We have already given the modes of arranging and 
dressing the hair in al! ages of the world. We may 
here present some of the peculiar means by which 
the grace and beauty of females are heightened among 

a 
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have immersed him.” Tho Moslem writer scems to 
have paraphrased Pope's lines; 


“ Fair tresses, man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair,” 


‘The Sindhian Beluchi allow the hair to fall in wild 
Juxurianoe over their shoulders The hair is dyed 
black when it becomes gray. The holy characters uso 
the henna plant to impart a red tinge to the beard and 
hair. 

Among the qualifications of a Singalese belle are 
that “her hair should be voluminous, like the tail of 


‘@ peacock; long, reaching to the knees, and terminat 
ing in graceful curls, and her eye-brows should re- 
semble the rainbow.” 

The ebon hair of the Kandian women is twisted 
into a knot at the back of the head, where it is con- 
Aned by gold, silver, or tortoiseshel]-pins, which are 
tasually most exquisitely chased. This style of ar- 
ranging the hair is adopted in Ceylon, by every native 
woman, and the coiffure of the hair, at the back of the 
head, is classically elegant. The four hair ornaments 
of a principal chief's wife, when studded with ambera 
and other gems, have often been valued at $260. 

Tn Barmah the hair of both sexes is worn long, and 
tied on the wop of the bead in a knot. 

The Chinese females wear their head uncovered and 
decorated with beautiful artificial Howers 

‘The Japanese women decorate their hair with fiow- 
era and ribbons, and use gold and silver 
ye the hair. They anoint it: 

‘and plait it Chinese-fashion. : 
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native flowers, sometimes in great profusion, at other 
times only a few Jessamine blossoms, or a small 
wreath, being woven in their black, shining ringlets, 
‘They display great taste in the use of flowers in adorn- 
ing their hair. They may be frequently seen with 
garlands of yellow flowers around their brows, and 
branches of the brilliant scarlet Hibiscus rosa Chinem- 
eis fastened in their hair. They dress the hair with a 
gummy substance obtained from the trunk of the 
coooa-nut tres, called pia, or in the viscid gum of tho 
Dread-fruit tres, which gives it a shiuing appearance, 
and fixes it as straight as if it had been stiffened with 
rosin. 

‘The hair of the South Sea Islanders is worn in va- 
rious fashions, according to the taste of the wearer 
‘Phe natural color of the hair of the females can scarcely 
‘be ascertained, as they use lime and pigments, which 
make it red, brown, whito, or black, according to the 
taste of the individual. They wear a sala, or kerchief, 
of very thin gauze-like paper-cloth, thrown loosely 
over the hair, and tied around the head in the form of 
a turban, ‘The color of the hair is usually red or yel 
low, by the universal method of powdering it with 
burnt shells and coral, of which powder they usually 
carry a small gourd or box filled with it about them. 

The Fejecs smear their hair with red ochre and 
grease, ‘The married women wear their hair short, 
the girls rather long. 

‘The natives of the Wallis Islands and the Naviga- 
tor's Group, wear their hair long and matted, which 
Serves as 4 protection against the hot sun and heavy 
rains. 5, 
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ta in the sacred writings and the custom now pre- 
vails extensively among astern ladies. (Sec 2 
King, ix 80; Jer. iv. 80; Ezek. xxiii, 40. Also 
Badiv’s Dictionary of the Bible.) 

According to Eadie, the Enatern ladies tinge their 
hair and the edges of their eye-lids with a fine black 
powder moistoned with oil or vinegar, The manner 
of doing it in the Kast is thus described: A amooth 
‘cylindrical pioce of ivory or silvor, shaped like a quill 
and about two inches long, ie dipped into the com~ 
position and placed within the eye-lashes which are 
closed over it, This “eye-salve” is made with lead 
ore and other ingredients. 

‘The Esquimaux women consider it disgraceful to 
ent off their hair. It is only done in deep mourning, 
or on a resolation never to marry, The act of cutting 
off the hair is of greater importance to an Nsquimaux 
woman than that of assuming the veil to an European 
woman, as she is then doomed to perpetual celibacy. 
Usually, they weave their locks into a double ringlet 
on the crown of the head, and ornament it with rib- 
‘bons and beads, 

‘The North Amorican Indians in every part, usualiy 
have Jong hair, arranged im various ways; sometimes 
flowing loosely, other times in braids, and generally 
ornamented with foathers, ribbons, ote. 

Frequent allusions are made in Soriptare te the 
fashion of wearing the bair. A bald head was con- 
sidered a great curse among the Jows. It was tho 
@ustom for the men to wear it cut short, but the 
‘women were required to wear it long, 

In the time of David however, the hair was ooa 
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that, “after taking a bath, the slave who attended her 
spent an hour and a half in dressing her hair.” 


D. DISEASES OF THE HAIR AND DIRECTIONS 
FOR ITS MANAGEMENT, 


There are numerous disorders of the hair, predis- 
posing to baldnoss, ringworm, premature gray hair, 
oto, Bodily infirmity, disease and mental irritation, 
sudden change of climate, have an injurious effect 
upon the hair. Many of the morbid states and con- 
ditions of the hair, owe their virulence and connection 
with diseases of the skin. 

‘The hair of the head may become weak and slender, 
and split at the extremities, from a deficient action 
of the bulb, in consequence of debility or impaired 
vital power, frequently connected with disorders of 
the assimilating organa. 

To preserve the hair and keep it healthy, all ex 
cesses or extraordinary excitement should be avoided. 
Mental and bodily over-stimulation are injurious, An 
equable temperament of mind and body are essential 
to the health and beauty of the bair. 

Qurling the hair in strong or stiff paper bas a 
very injurious effect. The more loosely it can be 
folded or twisted, the better for its free and luxurious 
growth Soft paper or silk, should be used for papil- 
dotiee when curling the hair, Those who wear the hair 
in bands and braids, ought to twist or fold it up very 
loosely at night, when retiring to rest. It should 
always bo liberated from forced constraints and plaits, 
‘Tt must be well combed and thoroughly brushed every 

45 
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few hours after receiving some dreadful news. Siz 
Thomas More became gray during the night preceding 
hia execution, Lord Byron alludes to this generally 
received opinion in The Prisoner of Chillon”:— 


“My hair is gray, though not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
tingle night, 
wo grown from sudden fear.” 


Falstaff, in Shakespeare's King Houry IV, says: “Thy 
father’s beard is turned white with the news.” Mad. 
ame Crmpon states that Maric Antoinctte’s hair turned 
white during her transit from Varennes to Paris, 

When the Duchess of Luxembourg was caught 
making her escape during the terrors of the French 
Royolation, and put into prison, it was found the next 
morning afterward that her hair had become perfectly 
white. 

A Spanish officer distinguished for bis bravery, 
was in the Duke of Alva’s camp, and an experiment 
‘was mado by one of the authorities to test his courage, 
At midvight the provost-marshal, scoompanied by his 
guard and a confessor, awoke him from his sleep, and 
informed him that by order of the viceroy he was to 
be executed, and had only half an hour to make his 
peace with Heaven. After he had confessed, he said 
that he was prepared for death, but declared his inno- 
cence. The provost-marshal at this moment burst into 
a fit of laughter, and told him that they only wanted 
to try his courage. Placing his hand upon his heart, 
with a ghastly paleness of furs, he ordered the provost 
out of his tent, observing that he had done him an evil 
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A description is given of the result of terror by 
Shakspeare in the Ghost’s speech to Hamlet :-— 


“I could a tale unfold, whose Nghtest word 
Would make * * * 
‘The knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

‘There is no doubt of the fact that alarm or fright 
May cause the hair to turn grey, or make it assume a 
certain degroo of croction. Dr, Hassall says that the 
sensation or emotion which causes the ereetion of the 
hair, is the result of the distribution of fibres of elastic 
and contractile tissue, throughout the substance of 
the corium, and their interlacement among the hair 
follicles, The cause may be, that sudden fear drives 
the blood to the heart; and the extremities being left 
cold; the skin thus contracts, and the effect is to raise 
the hair, 

‘The decay or fall of the hair usually commences at 
the crown or on the forehead and temples, It often 
takes place from disorder of the digestive organs, or 
of the constitution, or of a local affection of the sealp 
extending to the hair follicles, It indicates pretie 
ture exhaustion of the nervous energy. Premature 
Toss of hair may extend to all parts of the body. 7 

According to Dr, Copeland, the remote causes of bald- 
ness are any thing that debilitates or exhausts the 
aystem such as dangerous hemorrhages, low fovers, 
care and disappointments, the depressing passions, 
anxtety of mind, excessive study, the contact of ran- 
cid, septic, or putrid animal matters with the scalp, 
and the froquent and prolonged use of mercury. 

45 
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Acvording to Dzousle, Disjfenbach, Wiesemann, and 
Gesall, hair may be trangplanted and grow after such 
transplantation, in consequence of the adhesions and 
organis connection established between them and the 
adjacent tissue. 

Baldness was considered a curse among the Jews 
Among all nations a premature loss of hair has been 
considered humiliating and degrading. The loosen- 
ing of the hair, if neglected, will terminate im bald- 
ness, Blanching of the hair is mostly common in 
persona of swarthy complexion and black hair. 

Baldness is quite common among men, but seldom 
feen among women, Literary ladies however are sub- 
ject to this defect. Farmers, and those who exercise, 
or pursue manual labor out of doors, usually retain 
their hair; while the man of science and literature, 
the merchant, the shop-keeper and the factory opera- 
tive often become bald. In short, all who over-exert 
the intellectual powers, and neglect or are ignorant 
of the precautions necessary to preserve the hair, are 
subject to the affliction, for auch it really is, of bald- 
ness or gencral loss of hair, 

White and grey haira are natural to old age, owing 
to the decay of aystem and the exhaustion of the color- 
ing matter of the hair. There is a general dislike to 
the approach of grey hairs. The prejudice is equally 
shared by male and female. Philosophers consider 
grey hairs honorable; they ure certainly venerable in 
appearance, but there arefew persons who would not 
prefer youth and beauty to age, baldness, or grey 
hairs, however honorable and venerable they may 
appear, Baldness and grey hairs, however, are not 
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substance froma ill health of body or over-growth, 
shows a want of strength and a tendenoy to break— 
the one cannot be mistaken for the other. Shaving 
the head is injurious to the hair, and should never be 
Tesorted to unloas absolutely necessary, as in cases of 
sickness, Shaving the head incroases the irritation, 
on which the loss of hair depends. It may cause the 
hair to grow thicker, but it will induce it to fall earlier 
and more easily. 

‘There are several varieties of a disease affecting the 
hair known as Porrigo, That known as Porrigo fur- 
furans is common with adult females, Tt is usually 
confined to the scalp, but sometimes extends much far. 
ther. Porrigo iupinosa may be hereditary, and is not 
exclusively confined to the scalp, Porriyo decalvans 
is a bald or ringworm-soald. It may be cured by shav- 
ing the hair away from the spot, aud steadily apply- 
ing some stimulating liniment. It is common with 
both children and adults. There is another form of 
the eruption called Porrigo favosa, frequent with ehil- 
dren under four years of age. All crade vegetables 
and fruits, saccharine preparations, and stimulating 
substances are to be avoided in this form of discase, 
Porriyo soutulaa is a troublesome ringworm, and ap- 
pears spontaneously in children of feeble habit, who 
are ill fed, and not sufficiently exercised. It origi« 
nates in a great measure from uncleanliness, A 
tnedical man should always be consulted in this dis- 
ease, The disease is as virulent as it is contagious, 
Tt may be contracted from the thoughtless interchange 
of hats, bonnets, caps, etc., and the use of combs and 
hair-brashes promiscuously, When the waly i in 
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a to avoid false folds, or what is commonly called 
turning against the grain, which might even causa 
the hair to break. Such are the usual and ordinary 
requirements a3 to the management of the hair. 
‘There ix, on the other hand, a class of persons who 
carry to excess the dressing and adornment of the 
hair, especially those who are gifted with hair of the 
finest quality. Thus, females are in the habit of 
dragging and twisting the hair, so as to draw the 
skin with it; the eflect is to break the haine and 
fatigue the scalp, and finally to alter the bulb itself. 
The fine-tooth comb is also too freely used, especially 
when the hair is divided—a part that the most par- 
ticular attention seems to be bestowed upon. These 
separations, and the back of the neck whence the haie 
is drawn, in females, toward the crown of the héad, 
are parts which first show signs of decay, or falling 
off of the hair.” 

Little more need be added to the views of M. Cas- 
enave. In a hygienic point of consideration, as in- 
timated elsewhere, the dress of tho hair best adapted 
for females, especially for young girls, is that which 
keeps the hair slightly raised, drawn as little as pos- 
sible, carefully smoothed, and arranged in large 
bands #0 25 to admit the air to permeate; to unfold 
it morning and evening, and brush it lightly, bat 
earefally; in a word, to dress it in such a manner as 
will not require dragging or twisting, but leave it 
free, If fashion requires it to be tied and drawn, and 
the individual yields to the mode, it should be un- 
folded morning and evening, and allowed to hang 
loose for eoveral minutes. 
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“To woman particularly is hair an adornment. Take 
shat from her, and she loses one of her greatest orna- 
ments. Surely Venus herself would cease to be Queen 
of Beauty if she had her head shaved, And how 
busy Fashion has been, throughout all ages of which 
we have any record, with female treeses; how she has 
twisted and tortured, disfigured and confined them; 
dyed, variegated and blanched them; greased, stiff: 
ened and friazled them! In short, how she has done 
her best in some portion of every, nage to nullify their 
graceful effects, and convert that which should have 
been # beauty into a deformity, 

“Much has been said relative to treatment of the 
hair; and oils, balms, pomatums, creams and greases 
have been recommended without number for ita 
nourishment and preservation. Cleanliness, however, 
and friction are its best stimulants and improvers 
We do not advocate the use of sharp-pointed scratch- 
‘ing combs, neither do we approve of those very hard 
brushes with which some persons delight to torture 
themselves; but a moderately stiff brush, with bris- 
tles from about three quarters of an inch in length 
will cleanse the hair well and also produce a warm 
glow on the skin, and this should be well used morn 
ing and evening every day, and thon the hair polished 
‘with a softer brush. Cold water is the best wash for 
the bair, Soups, generally, contain too much alkali 
and pungent matter to act beneficially on the skin 
of tho head; but boiling water poured on bran, left to 
stand until cool, and then well-strained off, washes 
long hair very nicely. If the hair has a tendency to 
fall off, the skin of the head may be ‘rashed with & 
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nourishment, and pure fluid vegetable oi) is the only 
desirable application for this purpose. Tt should be 
well initiated into the roots of the hair as well as 
throughout the general texture, but it should not be 
lavishly employed, as in that case it would become a 
coy. 


As before remarked, every people employ some 
Kind of oil for tho hair, The Esquimaux and Green- 
landers patronize train and seal oil. The South Amo- 
tican fair ones of the Amazon and Orinoco, use the 
more delicate turtle oii. Others ue tho fat obtained 
from the alligator. The Zealandors adopt shark's oil, 
In the South of Europe, and throughout the Modi- 
terranean, olive oil is in constant request. Cogoa-nut 
oil is much used in the West Indies. In the Pscifle 
Islands, cocoa-nut oil and castor oil are used. The 
oils of the palm, butter trea, and earth-nut, are in 
vogue among the African people. Cleopatra was the 
first to lend the fashion in bear's grease, The fat of 
ducks, moles and vipers have not survived the age of 
William and Mary, while bee's marrow and hog’s lard 
play a distinguished part in the hair drexser's labora- 
tory, and greatly economize the destruction of Bruin. 
We are told by Melville, that the Typee girls devote 
much of their time in arranging their fair and redun- 
dant tresses. They bathe several times a day, and 
anoint their hair with cocoa-nut oil, after cach ablu- 
tion. Melville observes that this oil is fit for the 
toilet of a queen. Mrs, Osgood, an American poetess, 
thus sings in praise of this sunny ¢lime:— 

‘The glowing sky of the Indian isles 
Lovingly orer the cocoa-nat emilrs, 
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curls, eto. are all perfectly justifiable, under « suitable 
discrimination concomitant of propriety, good sense, 
taste, and refinement. 

“If a woman have long hair, it isa glory to her,” 
says the Apostle. Especially in young females, it 
should be allowed to fall in graceful ringleta, “ uncon- 
fined and free," over the snowy shoulders and awan- 
like necks of our American fair—alike modcla of grace 
and loveliness, 

‘That this ornament may be rendered as tasteful aa 
at is capable of being made, it should bo kept free 
from scurf and other impurities. 

Tt is advisable for those ladies who engage in do- 
mestic offices to wear a light bonnet or cap, to pre- 
serve the hair from dust and keep it glossy and clean. 

‘The following receipts are in common use—some of 
which are considered harmless, and may therefore be 
used with propriety. 

1. To Promote Tax Growra or THe Harr— 
The following receipt is a fuvorite one among ladies 
of the higher circles. Tt has all the elements of excel- 
lence in its composition. 

B Bay rum... --4 ounces. 
‘Mint, cantharides, bf 
Hartshorn, 

Olive oil, pure, 2 

Shake before using. This should be applied to tna 
head once a day, and the hair thoroughly satarated 
with it. 

2. Genxrat Twiaas’ Receipt ror Hatr—The 
following is General Twiggs’ celebrated Hair Res 
torer. Tt is also good for itching of the scalp. 

40" 
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tho spifita, at a temporature of sixty degrees, for four 
teon days, and then the liquid should be strained off 
and the other ingredients mixed. The sealp to be 
thoroughly washod with this night and morning. 

6, Aw Excettrst Harm CLEANSER—The cele- 
brated Lola Montez, the Countess of Landsfeldt, gives 
the following hair-cleanser, as used by a great beauty 
of Munich, who bad the handsomest hair of any lady 
in the Bavarian capital. 

Beat up the white of four eggs into a froth, and rub 
that thoroughly into the roots of the hair, Leave it to 
dryon, Then wash the head and hair clean with a 
mixture of equal parts of ram and rose-water, ‘This 
is aid to be one of the best cleansers and brighteners 
of the hair ever used. 

7. Hosry-warer.—This celebrated wash, known 
to fashionable ladies all over the world, is made as 
follows :— 


B Eztonce of ambergris, 


“ — bargamot, 
Oil of cloves,.se+. 


All these ingredients should be mixed together, 
and left about fourteen days, and then the whole to 
be filtered through porous paper and bottled for use. 
‘This is a good hair-wash and an excellent perfume. 

8. To Pxryenr Hat FROM TURNING Gray.—A 
retired Spanish actress warded off the approach of 
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considered a most valuable preparation :—Take of ex- 
tract of yellow Peruvian bark, fifteen grains; extract 
of rhatany root, eight grains; extract of burdoch root 
and oil of nutmegs (fixed), of each two drachins; 
camphor (dissolved with spirits of wine), fiteen grains, 
beef-marrow, two ounces; best olive oil, one ounce; 
vitron juice, half a drachm; aromatic essential oil, as 
much as sufficient to render it fragrant; mix and make 
into an cintment. Two drachms of bergamot, and a 
few drops of otto of roses would suffice. 

11. Pauma Cunisrt O11.—Take an ounce of Palma 
christi oil; add oil of Bergamot, or lavender to scent 
it, Let it be well brashed into the hair twice a day 
for two or three months—particularly applying it to 
those parts where it may be most desirable to render the 
hair most luxuriant, Thie is aeimple and valuable 
oil, and not in the hands of any monopolist. 

12, How 10 Darken THR HAtR.— Wash the head 
with spring water, and comb the hair in the sun, hav- 
ing dipped the combin oil of tar, Do this about three 
times a day, and in less than a fortnight the hair often 
becomes quite black, 

18. A Quick Harm Dyx.—Hair may be dyed black 
in a few seconds by moistening it first with a solution 
of nitric of silver in water (one to seven or eight), and 
then with a weak solution of hydro-sulphurate of am- 
monia, Constantly using a leaden comb darkens the 
color of the hair. 

V4. Hare-Wasn.—A good hair-wash is soap and 
water, and the oftener it is appliéd the freer the sur- 
face of the head will be from scurf, The bair-brash 
should alzo be kept in requisition morning and evening. 
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Sweet almonas; sct it over a slow fire, and gradually 
‘melt in it one ounce and a half of spermaceti, and two 
ounces of very fresh hog's lard. The heat must bo 
barely sufficient to melt theee substances, for a high 
temperature would make the oil rancid in a few days, 
The whole being melted, pour it into a china or carth- 
enware basin; and when almost cold, stir into it what- 
‘ever essential oils will communicate the perfame you 
prefer. Then put it into pomatam pots, and as soon 
ne it is quite cold tie paper over the pots. This 
unguent would be still better if ofl of ben were sub- 
stituted for of! of sweet almonds, and purified beof 
marrow for hog's lard. Beef-marrow may be purified 
by gently boiling a quanti of it in water, until the 
fatty part floats upon the liquid; it must then be 
allowed to cool, and the purified het removed. 
18, CoLonine ror Evenasnes ano Ryewnows. 
—In eyelashes, the chief element of beauty consists 
in their being long and glossy; the eyebrows should 
be finely arched and clearly divided from each other, 
The most innocent darkener of the brow is the ex- 
pressed juice of the elder-berry, or a burnt clove, The 
following innoxious compound, however, will have a 
more permanent effect:—Dissolye in one ounce of dis 
filled water, one drachm of sulphate of iron, and one 
ounce of gum-water, and a teaspoonful of Kaw da 
Cologne; mix, and having wetted the eyebrows with 
the tincture of galls, apply the wash with a camel- 
hair pencil. The deepening the color of the brow is 
‘A most venial artifice, for light eyebrows always im- 
part a very vacant and simple expression to the coun- 
tenance and invariably counteract the effect of Yom 
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immemorial; and somo of the inhabitants of Persia 
exercive a queer fancy in the choice of color. All 
dyes only color to the root of the hair; they must, 
therefore, be applied as often as the natural hair grows 
out and shows itself The cheapest hair dyes are 
powders principally composed of lime and an oxyd 
of lead. 

‘The following is one of these :— 

Hair Drs, No, A.—Take two ounces of powdered 
litharge, half an ounce of calcined magnesia, and half 
‘an ounce of powdered slacked lime, They are mixed 
intimately together, and are ready to be applied by re- 
ducing them to a cream-like consistency with soft 
water, When thus made into a paste, it is Inid on the 
hair in a good coating, and then covered up with a 
silk handkerchicf, The best time to apply it is before 
going to bed. In the morning it has to be rubbed off 
with o hard brash, fr it sticks like mortar, and ia a 
disagreeable, aJthough an effectual dye. The hair ia 
rendered harsh by it, and has to be softened with 
grease or oil. It is too troublesome for coloring the 
hair on the head, but may answer for dyeing the 
whiskers, This is the white powder sold for dyeing 
hair. 

Harz Dye, No. B—Another receipt of the same 
kind is as follows :—Take one ounce of litharge, two 
ounces of carbonate or white lead, and three ounces 
of powdered quicklime. It is applied in the same 
manner as the former. Litharge and lime alone will 
also color the hair. 

Harr Dre, No, C.—The hair dyes princrpally com 
posed of nitrate of silver are the most couvenien\ aut 

a7 
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tion of galls sr sumac may be substituted for the gallic 
acid. The sulphuret of potassium (in solution) may 
be substituted for the gallic acid, the ammonia and 
salphuret of ammonia, by applying it to the hair first, 
and then allowing it to dry before the silver solution 
is puton, It has a disagreeable odor, however; bub 
this may be counteracted by a porfume, such as oil of 
bergamot, lavender, or rose-water. In applying any 
nitrate of silver solution to the hair, some care should 
be exercised to prevent it touching the skin, 

d. Another hair colorer is as follows:—An ounce 
of sugar of lead, dissolved and mixed with six ounces 
of the sulphuret of alcohol, (alcohol in which flour of 
sulphur has been steeped,) darkens the color of the 
hair and restores it, in a measure, if groy, to its natu- 
ralcolor. Some perfume must be added to this mix- 
ture—rose-water is commonly used. This lotion is 
called “Tair Color Restorer.” Tt is miserable stuff, 
and ought never to be used. 

Remanks.—These hair dye specifics may be greatly 
increased in number without any increase in useful 
knowledge. We have given the best that are used, 
#o far as we know. 

The nitrate of silver costs one dollar per ounce; 
the other ingredients are cheap. For a few cents a 
person may color hit red or grey board by the above 
methods a splondid black, rivalling that of tae darkest 
crow. 
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hear the gum—is white, brittle, and extremely hara, 
consisting of solid Abres of an hexagonal form. 

8. Cexment.—This covers the surface of the teeth 
not invested by the enamel. Tt has the character of 
true bone and contains the same chemical constituents, 

Each tooth fits into « bony socket so firmly a3 not 
to admit of motion in the healthy condition, and sur- 
rounded by a delicate and vascular membrane called 
the periosteum. The teeth of the upper and lower 
jaws are supplied by their respective arteries and 
horyes, which pass into the cavity of the tooth at the 
lower part of the root, 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEETH. 


The process of development commences at a very 
early period of fostal life—about the seventh or eighth 
week. At this period the jaw becomes grooved, and 
is divided by septa into alveolar cells, or follicles, cor- 
responding in number with the deciduous or firat 
teeth. The follicles contain at first a yellowish-white 
fluid, whieh, after a time, takes on a granular form, 
Thik granular pulp, about the fourth month becomes 
enclosed in a distinct dental sac that subsequently be 
comes the periosteum of the tooth. Attached to the 
top of the sac is the dental cartilage. ‘This is pierced 
by the tooth in dentition and produces in some chil- 
dren very alarming symptoms, Within this sac and 
from its contents is deposited the enamel and cement 

of which mention has already been made. This de- 

posit generally commences about the middle of prog- 

nancy and is perfected a short time before the tooth 
36 
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©. MODE OF PRESERVING CHILDREN'S TEETH, 


When a tooth commences to decay, it is upon the 
external surface, gradually extending toward the in- 
ternal parts of the tooth. If no effort is made to ar- 
rest the decay, the destruction of the tooth proceeds 
rapidly on toward the internal cavity, while the ex- 
posure of ths pulp or nerve causes the toothache. 
When a tooth commences to decay, it should be ex- 
amined by a dentist, and the decayed part removed 
and the cavity filled with gold. 

The decay of tecth is often hereditary. ‘This wight 
‘be avoided, in many instances, by proper attention to 
them in childhood, After the first tecth make their 
Appearance, care ehould be taken to keep them ina 
cleanly condition. I'he mouth of tho child should 
be washed once or twice a day with a linen mg 
saturated with cold water, while the firat appearance 
of decay should be attended to at once by a dentist. 

Some mothers are exceedingly anxious for their 
childron to present an attractive appearance, and will 
spend several hours a day in dressing and curling 
their hair, while they appear totally indifferent about 
the teeth. What is more offensive than decayed or 
blackened teeth, in a child or female? It presents a 
more unseemly appearance than uncombed hair or 
tattered garments. When a child becomes old enough 
it should be taught to use, and made to employ a 
twoth-brush night and morning, while a piece of floss 
milk should also be paswd between the teeth afer 
every cleansing. This will prevent the tartar from 
forming on the teeth. 
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Years, another double tooth will appear in the rear of 
the arch on both sides, upper and lower, when there is 
seemingly a pause or suspension of their growth until 
the sixteenth year. From that time until the twenty- 
fourth year, dnd sometimes later, the wisdom tecth 
make their appearance. Thua we find that there aro 
three important facts to be borne in mind in regard to 
chifiren’s teeth, viz. :— 

1. The first teeth should not be removed too soon. 

2. They should be removed when the others have 
appeared, and are interfering with them. 

3. Whenever a new tooth has not sufficient space 

to assume a regular position, a dentist should be con- 
sulted. 
"The children's teeth should be examined every 
sixth month during the shedding of old and the deve. 
lopment of new ones, in order to keep the latter ree 
gular, clean, and sound. The advice already given, 
if attended to, will not only preserve the first teeth, but 
assist materially the beauty of the permanent ones. 


D. THE ART OF PRESERVING PERMANENT 
There. 


Every individual can do much toward the preser- 
yation of the teeth. The principal means to this end 
is to keep them clean. To do this properly, they 
should be well brushed inside and out and on the sur- 
face, night and morning, while the interstices betwoen 
them should be manipulated by using a linen or sill 
thread, so as to prevent particles of food from accu- 
mulating about them, thus inducifg their decay and a 
fetid breath. ‘The tooth-brush should bo rather hard 
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A fow drops of Ean.de-Colonge, Pellitory of Spain, or 
other tincture, may be used as a fragrantand salutary 
aidition, 

Rinse the mouth with cold water after every meal. 
he tooth-pick should not be of metal, but made of a 
piece of wood or a quill, not omitting to pass a silk 
of linen thread between each tooth, as before directed, 
daily. 

During an attack of fever the teeth are very liable to 
decay. They should therefore be the more frequently 
cleansed tvery day, uaing the dentifrice likewise tho 
oflener than in ordinary cases, Always rinse the 
mouth after taking medicine to prevent its injurious 
action upon the tecth. Sometimes mercury is given 
to produce salivation; the teeth become tender to the 
touch, the gume inflamed, and the breath offensive. 
Tt also makes the texth more liable to decay, 

In caze the patient should become salivated, the 
mouth ought then to be rinsed frequently with 
tinetare of myrrh and chloride of potash. One or 
two grains of the chlorate of potash may be taken 
internally three or fourtimes a day. This ia said to 
be a specific for sulivation, Sulphur is also a preven- 
tive bf salivation. It may be given in small doses, 
if the other should not answer the purpose. 

As before remarked, frequent examinations by a 
dentist, and the utmost care to kecp the teeth clean, 
can alone prevent their decay, and avoid much pain 
and anxicty concomitant of deficts and impurities, 
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Where the gums are much swollen and painful, a 
strong tea, made of poppy heads and chamomile 
flowers, equal parts, kept hot, with two pieces of flan 
nel alternately dipped therein and applied to the 
swollea part of the face, as hot as possible, bandaging 
the jaws before going to bed. ‘The following may also 
be taken internally :-— 

B Tincture nconite, fol. 
‘Tincture helladoun; 
Morphia, 

Water, « 

Mix—Dore, one teaxpoonful every one or two hours until pais 

eubriaes. 


Should there be much swelling and accumulation 
of pus, the gums ought to be lanced and the impure 
matter be pressed out in a gentle manner, 

Ls 
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STARTLING FACTS IN PLAIN WORDS 
FOR MOTHERS AND THE YOUNG, 


Tue olbaee of this Appendix is to reveal some ter= 
rible tra I do not intend to mince the matter, 
As the ulcer requires the baraing cautery for its crad- 
ication, to the moral leprosics of humanity must be 
probed to the quick in order to the purification of a 
world lying in wretchedness and despair. A sqneam= 
ish delicacy or eensitiveness may no longer in- 
dolged in regard to an evil which is hurling thonsands 
on thousands every year to a loathsome and untimely 
grave—an evil even threatening the utter extinction 
of the human race! Nothing now will do but plain, 
blunt, honest, sincere prenching—preaching like that 
with which Naruan reproved King Davi. Our 
is to do good by pointing out the horrors that 
must assuredly overtake scandalous and outrageous 
‘violations of the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God. 
To the almost entire absence of any effort on the part 
of those whose duty should be to warn the erring and 
thoughtless of the consequences of particular secret sing, 
the truly conscientious paysiiin cannot shirk his re~ 
sponsibility to the public, but should lift up bis voice 
in carnest. ¥ 
The horrible vice to which I allude is that of 
Owaxise or Masturbation, or, in still plainer terms, 
Senr-Poutvrios! Masturbation is from manus, a 
va 
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‘The effects of this vice are the more pernicious the 
‘earlier in life it is practiced. “In our gencration it is 
known even to tender childhood. Very many ans 
initiated in such practices by sorvantsand nuress. How 
important, th re, it is for parents, teachers, guard= 
fans, clergymen, physicians, moralists and humani- 
tarians to proclaim to the rising youth the baneful 

jaences of self-pollotion, in order to the resto~ 
ration of their bodily strength, mental vigor and purity 
of morals! Who will sy that it is not the duty of 
every one to strip the mask from aenaualism ere it“ bite 
Tike an adder,” and utterly wound and destray those 
who, in reckless ignorance and desperate heedlessness, 
rush upon misery and ruin? Truly, 
“View tk a monster of auch frighefat mien 
‘That to be hated needs bat to be ween.’ 


as in dies of a ce a horrors pea be ade 
tely revealed, even by the keenest and most pi 
of paca, I feel justified in entering upon a cies 
which shall have for its aim the expesure and correction 
jeyous moral and physical evils, the eradication 
of ciem and Quackery from our midst, and the 
ssa igation of those Physiological, Anatomical and. 
fugienio Iawa which ought to be known to every man, 
woman and child who would preserve the image of the 
Creator, and attain to that physical and mental per 
fection which would be his glorious inheritance, if his 
Tine of conduct could be made to square with the dice 
tates of Nature and a rigid obedience to her immutable 
behests. Therefore L purpose— 

Ist. To warn against the consequences of an unnatn- 
ral crime, and the excesses of wildly voluptuous errors 
and passions. 

|. To caution the victims of sensuality and scoret 
vieos of every kind against committing their lives to 
the care of the many ignorant and unprincipled harpies 
who fill the journals with the lying statements of their 
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ereation, he ought to bea rational and rensoning being. 
Tf he be not so, those who had the charge of his youth 
are greatly to blame for not having diverted his ineli- 
nations in the right channels, The boy should be 
taught that his instinets are not to be blindly grutified, 
ere is something in the mere thonght of sexual 
excesses at this period of life which is positively revolt- 
ing to a considerate mind. Puberty is a period of trials; 
danger menaces his dawning manhood, and a fearful 
bodily and mental wreck will be the consequence if 
parents and humanitarians fail to watch any prurient 
tendency, and lead him from the perila which environ 
his thonghtless course of conduct. When a child who 
has once shown signs of a good memory and of consider- 
able intelligence is found to evince a greater difficulty 
to retain or comprehend what he is taught, we may bo 
sure that it docs not depend upon indisposition, as he 
states, or idleness, as is generally sup} You may 
be almost sure that he is a victim of the odious solitary 
habit. ‘There is now no time to be Jost. Steps should 
be at once taken to prevent Masturbation, or the vice 
will soon become too inveterate in many instances for 
sucereefisl amelioration. In infants we must correct the 
habit by mufiling the hands, or in any other judicious 
manner, while in the boy it is of the most vital im- 
portance that the mind be directed in a healthfal chan- 
nol, by amusements, recreations, ete, in order to check 
the Secretion of the seminal fluid.* He should be 
taught to look pon masturbation as a cowardly, selfish, 
debasing and destractive habit, unfitting him for inter- 
course with boys of a proper spirit and generons and 
noblo impulses. We must not only warn our youths 
epi self-pollution, bat we should seek to lop 
_ all their muscular powers by means of suitable gymaas~ 
tic exervises, ete. Ye is not the strong athletic boy, fond 
of healthy exercises, who thus early shows marks 
* Manaclex are put on prisoners in jails, penitentiaries, etc, to pre- 
‘vent the practice. 
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usually placed in the hands of ong and thoughtless 
students and tyras at school. Tae large number 
‘of sufferers, the children of refined, intellectual and 
religious nts, have assured me they had first been 
Jed to seek sexual gratifieation from what they read in 
the elassice and from their imitative talents of those pre~ 
‘eocious youths whose imaginations had become woefully 
corrupted by reading immoral works, in entire ignorance, 
like themselves, of the terrible consequences subse 
quently entailed by the practice of masturbation and 
other secret vices. Often have they expressnd a wish 
that they could spare others the miseries whi they 
themselves had undergone from ignorance of Nature's 
stern and onerring laws. 


‘To enable man to people the earth, God has implanted 
i 


in him a sexual feeling that forms a predominant por- 
tion of his existence. Subsequent to food, the sexunl 
ification is the next sought after by the male, To 
ine crnel give tife are the dominant passions, Not. only 
was man commanded to “multiply and replenish the 
earth,” bat the same law is paramount in all organi 
beings. All are endowed with a sort of transereation 
which serves for the bountiful replenishment of every 
living thing. 
Works on Natural History are full of the enormous 
productive powers of certain animals. The Aphides, 
or plant-lice, farnish a remarkable instance of fecundity, 
A sine sexual intercourse is sufficient to im: ate 
not only the female parent, but all her progeny down 
to the ninth stethe At the fifth nee asingle 
ophie might be the skies of 5,900,000,000 
of young ones! The progeny of three flesh-flies would 
consume & dead ox as quickly as would a liont Nine 
millions of ova {ee) have been calculated to be spawned. 
by a single coilfis! 
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be perfect and in perfection, Immature development of 
the sexnal functions invariably results in sickly, weakly 
children, that can be only with great jculty reared to 
maturity. All breeders of eattle have long since ceased 
to Taiee their stock from either young males or females. 
Tn former times premature sexual commenco was ro- 
strained by stringent laws. Lycuneve forbade men to 
marry before the age of twenty-seven, and women befure 
the age of twenty. These laws were enacted for the 
express purpose of raising a vigorous race. Alas! how 
far has mankind fallen away from his pristine vigor and 
glory through the excesses of his lascivious and volup- 
tuons passions ! 

L would advive all to marry who have reached a full 
maturity of virile power. This is seldom the case in 
the male under twenty-five years of age, and in the 
frrale under twenty years. Roth sexes should vourish 
their vitality by a ‘proper course of dict and exercise, 

abandon every act calculated to impair the mental 
and phe stamina of the organism. 

Physicians and physiologists of all ages agree that 
the loss of one ounce of semen is more debilitating than 
the loss of forty ounces of blood! Hirrocnates tells 
us that the male semen is composed of all the fluids of 
the body, and that it is the mest precions constituent 
of the human organization. PyttraGoras terms the 
semen the flower of the blood. His disciple, ALCMEoN, 
considered semen a portion of the bran. Evriousus: 
Jooked upon somen as a portion of the soul and body. 
But to speak more plainly and exactly, by losing semen 
man loses vital principle. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that the excessive loss of semen should ener- 
vate and destroy body and mind. 

Tt is a great mistake to suppose thab continence” is 
detrimental either to the constitution of man or of 
woman. A life of celibacy} is never a cause of Iupo- 

* Abstinence from sexual indulgences. 
+ Bemaining unmarried acd abstaining from sexual acts. 
” 
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1 cannot, therefore, too often impress on the attention 
‘of my readers the great truth that, whereas licentious 
reading and idleness will induce carnal desires, exercise 
and a wholesome diet, with moderate intellectual em- 
ployment, will, on the contrary, for the time being, 
completely paralyzo the sensual passion. 

Persons are daily coming to me asserting that they 
have become suddenly impotent. I nsually find that 
the non-secretion are upon canses such as I have 
already named. When the patient returns to proper 


‘or natural habits, all fears of impotency cease. 
‘The Inte Futher Mathew knew his countrymen ex- 
ae well when he enjoined, not moderate indul- 
i 


it total abstinence from spirituous liquors. 

it ie with tho sexual passion. It is easier to abstain 

altogether than to be continent for a time and run into 

wild excesses at another period. He would be con- 

sidered a fool who would open the floodgates of an 

‘ocean and then attempt to prescribe at will's limit to 
the inundation, 

Some of my patients have said, “If we do not exer- 
ize our organs, we will become impotent.” Now, this 
iden is fallacious—an egregious error. As well say that 
it is necessary to eat or walk all day lest the muscles 
become absorbed. T have never seen a single instance 
of impotency of the’generative organs from this cause, 
but in very many cases from the abuse of them. “The 
bo is a to act i, henee erga ied etl 

ilo, ing, impossil ir 
‘sexual Fon obe tnnthilated fn woll-ormad 
adults. The functions of the organs go on unceasingly 
from puberty to old age. The seminal vessols may 
be full at times and empty at others, Emissions at 
night may oceur, yet the man remain in perfect health. 
‘The fear of impotency from leading a continent life is 
certainly without foundation. It 1s at once repugnant 
to physiology and common sense. Occasional emissions, 
in fact, act as a safety-valve in man. I can produce 
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corruption. These diseases are frightful enough of them~ 
selves, but they are doubly aggravated by the murderous 
treatment of the many wretched and miserable quacks 
who recklessly undertake their cure and amelioration 
in all parts of | the world. 

At is not my purpose, however, in this Appendix, to 
give a minuto description of any of these terrible dis- 
eases except that of 5; torrhoa. This is a terrible 
disorder of almost universal prevalence that has come 
very largely under my special notice in my treatment 
of nervous affections. 

As before remarked, Onanism, or self-abuse, ie a most 
loathsome vice and a deplorable substitute for a natural 
gratification of thesoxual passion. Its frightful develo 


ment depends more or less upon the age and sex of the 

patient. It affects both sexes pretty much alike pre- 

vious to the age of pabescene, after which its progress 
: 


is distinctly marked, differing in phenomena between 
the two, but finally ending in both in a complete 
derangement of the nervous system, producing imbe- 
cility, idiocy and Janacy, with all their lamentable and 
destructive concomitants, 

The following picture will give some idea of the 
gradual effects of this vice : 

‘The frequent indulgence of the habit soon induces its 
daily practice. Not only daily, but several times a day, 
masturbation is indulged in. The effect of the abuse 
is gradually revealed. The child loses its bright com- 
plexion, becomes pale, with a greenish tint around the 
eyes, which are sunken, surrounded by bluc margins, 

le lips lose their vermilion hue; the mind is indolent : 
the child sits as if engaged in deep thought, without 
looking at anything. It is averse to play, seeks solitary 

luces where it can’ indulge in its vicious propensitios, 

Ma becomes obstinate, peevish, irritable; its motions are 

slow and heavy, while it is startled and looks frightened 

when suddenly spoken to and bidden to do anything. 

It will sleep late in the morning, but without being 
oe 
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teria, ineanity, cto. Tt is no matter of astoniehment, 
then, that the bills of mortality show that consumption 
and nervous disorders carry off more than fwothirds of 
all who dic of the thousand diseases incidest to the 
hanan being. Those who will read the physicians’ re- 
ports of insane asylums, prisons, penitentiaries, hoepi- 
talsyete., will be astounded to find thut seff-abuse is the 
great evil against which medical science is most eape- 
cially directed, Were it not for the almost universal 
prevalence of this degrading and destructive vice, there 
would be little necd of insane asylums, hospitals aod peni- 
tentiaries; an army of physicians would be dispensed 
with, while the longevity of man would undoubtedly 
be increased in a threefild ratio at least. He might live 
to eighty or one hundred yeary, and die, not of discase, 
but of a ripe old ago—an age full of culm. serenity, 
peace and happiness, , 

Touching this subject of spermatorrhaa, the following 
isa translation from HUPELAND, a German physiologist 
of great distinction : 

“Hideous and frightful is the stamp which Nature 
affixes on one guilty of unnatural excesses, He is a 
faded roso—a treo withered in the bud—a wandering 
corpse! All life and fire are killed by this secret cause, 
sti nothing is left but weakness, inactivit 
paleness, wasting of body and depression of m 
eye loses ifs lustre and strength; the eyeball sinks; 
the fintures become lengthened ; the fair appearance of 
youth departs; and the face acquires a pale, yellow, 
leaden tint, ‘The whole body becomes sickly and mor- 
bidly sensitive ; the muscular power is lost; sleep brings 
no refreshment ; every movement becomes disagroeable ; 
the feet refuse to carry the body; the hands tremble; 
palos are felt in all the limbs; the senses lose their 
power; and all gayety is destroyed. Boys who before 
showed wit and genius sink into mediocrity, and even 
become blocklicads; the mind loses its taste for all good 
and lofty ideas, and the imagination is utterly vitiated, 
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the will indeterminate and wholly without energy to 
resist, The eves appear languishing and without ex- 
pression, and the countenance becomes vacant; appetite 
ceases, ax the stomach is incapable of performing its 
propor office; nutrition fails; tremors, fears and terrors 
are generated ; and thus the wretched victim drags out 
a miserable existence till, superannuated even betore he 
has time to arrive at man’s estate, with a mind often 
debilitated even to a state of idiotiem, his worthless 
body tumbles into the grave and his guilty soul is 
hurried into the awful presence of its Judge.” 

The illustrious physicians Horrmax of England and 
M. Lous of France bave also given very frightfal 
pictures of the effects of masturbation, “From the 
writings of Lown we translate the fallowing : 

All the eymptoms which arise from excesses with 
females follow still more promptly in youth the abomi- 
nable practice of masturbation; and it is diffeult to 
paint them in as frightful colors.as they deserve. Young 
persons addict themselves to this habit without knowing 
the enormity of the crime and all the consequences 
whicl physically result from it, The mind is affected 
by all the viseases of the body, but particularly by 
these arising from this cause. “The most dismal ‘mel- 
anchoty, indifference and aversion to all pleasures, the 
impassibility to take part in conversation, the sense of 
their own misery, the consciousness of having brought 
it upon themselves, the nevessity of renouncing the hap- 
piness of marriage,—all affect them so much that they 
renounes the world, blessed if they escape suicide,” 

The following extracts are taken from a report on 
the subject of Jdioey presented to the Massachusetts 
Legislaiare by Dr. Hows, in February, 1848, in obedi- 
ence to & resolution of that intelligent body directing a 
report on this appalling subje 

“There is anothor vice, a monster 20 hideous in mien, 
£0 disgusting in ature, altogether so beastly and loath- 
some, that in very shame and eowardice it hides its 

; 
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thought, one wish, one passion, and that is the farther 
indulgence in the habit which has already loosed the 
silver cord oven in their early youth, which hay already 
and, as it were, dissolved the fibrous part of 
their bodies, and utterly extinguished their eee: 

"Tn such extreme case there is nothing left to 
appex! to—absolutely less than there is in dogs or 
horses, for they may be acted upon by fear of panish< 
ment, but these poor creatures are beyond all fat and 
all hope, and thoy cumber tho earth a while, living 
masses of tion. If only such lost and helpless 
wretches existed, it would be a duty to eover them 
charitably with the veil of concealment and hide them 
from the publie eye as things too hideous to be seen ; 
but, alas! they arc only the most unfortunate members 
cof a large class. They have sunk down into the abyss 
toward which thovzands are tending. 

“The vice which has shorn these poor creatures of 
the fairest attributes of humanity is acting upon others, 
in a less degree indeed, but still most injuriously, 
enervating the body, weakening the mind and pollut- 
ing the soul. A tenarledge of the extent to which 
this one vice prevails would astonish and shock many, 
Tt is indeed a pestilence which walketh in darkness, 
because, while it xaps and weakens all tho higher quali- 
tics of the mind, it eo strengthens low cunning and 
deceit, that the victim goes on habit urisuspected, 
until he is arrested by some one whore practiced eye 

is sin in the very means which he takes to con- 
ceal it, or until all sense of shame is for ever Jost in 
the night af idiocy with which his day so early closes, 

CG iar a child who confides overything else to a 
loving parent conceals this practice in its innermost 
eget ea aone or daughters who dutifially, conselen= 
tiously and religiously confcas themsclyes to father, 
mother or priest on every ather subject never allude 
to this, Nay, they strive to cheat and deceive by false 
appearances, for as against this darling sin duty, con< 
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cheap books upon this subject. They should be put 
into the hands of all youth suspected of the vice. ‘They 
should be forced to attend to the subject. There should 
be no squeatnishness about it. There need be no far 
of weakening virtue by lotting it look upon such hideous 
deformity as this vice presents. Virtue is not salt or 
sugar, to be softened by such exposnre, but the crystal 
er diamond that regels all foulness from its surfuce, 
Acquaintance with such a vice as this—such acquaint- 
ance, that is, as is gained by having it hold up before 
the eyes in all its ugliness—can only serve to make it 
detested and avoided. 

“Were this the place to show the utter fallacy of the 
notion that harm is done by talking or writing to the 
young about this vice, it could perhaps be done by 
argument, certainly by the relation of a pretty extensive 
experience, This experience has shown that in ninety~ 
nine coves in a hundred the existence of the vice was 
known to the young, but not known in its true de- 
formity, and that in the hundredth the repulsive cha- 
racter in which it was first presented made it certain 
‘that no further acquaintance with it would be sought. 

© There are cases recorded where seryant-women who 
had charge of little girls deliberately taught them the 
habit of self-ubuse in order that tl “y might exhaust 
themselves and go to sleep quietly. This bas happened 
in private houses ax well as in the almshouses; and such 
little girls have become idiotic, The mind instinctively 
reevils from giving credit to such atrocious guilt ; pever= 
theless, it is there, with all its hideous consequences, 
and no hiding of var eyes, no wearing of rose-colored 

les, nothing but Tooking at it in its naked de- 
formity, will ever enable men to cure it. 

“There is no cordon sanitaire for vice ; we cannot put 
it into quarantine nor shut it up in a hospital; if we 
allow its existence in our neighborhood, it poisons the 
very air which our children breathe, 

“The above remarks forcibly apply to all our public 

50 
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“ Many, however, of those causes which thus affoct 
nervous. carey. favor congestion of the brain and occu 
sion disease of other genital organs, tending to disorder 
the functions of the ‘brain xympathetically. Of these 
the moet influential are masturbation and libertiniem, or 
sexual excesers, sensulity in all its forms and inordinate 
indulgence in the ue of intoxicating substances and 
stimulants, The baneful influence of the first of these 
causes is very much greater in both sexes than is usually 
su |, and is, 1 believe, a growing evil with the 
diffasion of luxury, of precocious knowlodge and of the 
viccs of civilization. It is even more prevalent in the 
female than in the male sex, and in the former it usually 
occasions various disorders conneoted with the sexual 
o 


ation, both regular and irregular hysteria, catalepay, 

ecstasies, vertigo, various states of disordered sensibility, 

ate, before it gives rise to mental disorder. In both 

wexes epilepsy often precedes insanity from this eause, 
ther 


either it or general paralysis often complicates the 

progress of the mental disorder when thus 
cceasioned. Melancholia, the several grades of dementia, 
cepecinlly imbecility and monomania, are the more fre- 
quent forms of derangement proceeding from a vice 
whieh not only prostrates the physical powers, bat also 
impairs the intellect, deb the moral affvetions and 
altogether degrades the individual in the scale of eosin) 
existence, even when manifest insanity does not arise 
from it.” 

The Massachusetts oy eays that “one hundred 
und ninety-one of the idiots examined were known to 
have practiced masturbation, and in nineteen of them 
the habit was even countenanced by the paronta or 
nurses, One hundred and sixteen of this number were 
males, and seventy-five females, Ta four hundred and 
twenty who were bars idiots, one hundred and two were 
addivted to masturbation, and in ten cases the idiocy of 
the children was ‘ manifestly attributable to self- 
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the faintest conception of the fearful extent to which 
this vice (masturbation), in all its appalling forms, is 
practiced, It is the destroyer of our youth of bo 

sexes, and still more of our husbands and wives. 

Catechise, promiscuously, every boy you meet, and then 
say if nine out of every ten, from eight years old and 
upward, do not practice it mone or less; and I have now 
the Jeast doubt that nearly every one does so after they 
have arrived at the age of puberty, No child is sale 
from this loatlwome habit; and as I have previously 
shown, our schools are especially the nurseries of this vi 

Mr, Woopnutpcr, in the “ Annuals of Education, 
says: “The futal vice is spreading desolation through- 
out our schools and families unnoticed and unknown. 
Our boarding- and day-schools are sources of untold 
mischiet”” 

Another writer says that “at West Point the mental 
debility occasioned by this vice was the reason why so 
miiny of its atudents were unable to pass examination.” 
“ But,” continues Mr. FowLen, “our families at least 
are safe, Exolaims the fond mother, ‘My daughtor’s 
native modesty is her shield of protection, Would to 
God this were so! but fixcts wrest even this consolation 
from us. ‘They may be less infected, yet women youn 
and modest are dying by thousands of consumption, of 
female complaints, of nervous or spinal affections, of you- 
eral debility, and of other ostensible complaints inn 
merable, and some of ineanity, caused by this practice. 

Mrs. Gove, in her “ Lectures to Ladies on Anatomy 
and Physiology,” ays: “About eight years since my 
Gasll Weal aveacensl to examioe his subject by the 


perusal of a medical work that described the effects of 
this vice when practiced by fermles. This was the first 
intimation | had that the vice oxisted among our sex. 
Since that time [ have bad much evidence that it is 
fiarfully common among them. There is reason to 
believe that in nine cascs out of ten those unhappy 
fernales who are tenants of houses of ill-fime have been 


wor 
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beings than the fabled hydraa and centaurs of antiquity ; 
men and women must be offered np in heeatombs at 
ite shrine until some mighty moralist shall arise by 
whose energies the monster may be destroyed, and 
humanity be once more reseued from the degmdation 
to which by its vices it has been reduced. Were the 
extent of the punishments which never fii follow 
the commission of the crime well understood, it is 
sible that the monition thereby conveyed might be 
sufficient. 

For this purpose parents, guardians and instructors 
ought to be well acquainted with the aymptoms and 
cases I have herein detailed. Nay, it is an imperative 
duty upon them to apply for carly assistance, that 
while they themselves enforce upon the youthfal min 
the religious and moral obligations which demand its 
restriction from a practice so degrading to all social 
daties, they may at the same time adopt a method to 
assist the constitution by an immediate check, and ulti- 
mately restore it by the extinction of the beastly pro~ 


sity 
As # matter of course, the treatment of spermator- 
rhaa demands the most rigid attention of the physician 
and patient, If we can check the propensity for mas- 
tarbation in childhood, vigorous and glorious manhood 
and womanhood may be expected, Delay our warn- 
ine and connzels to precocious youth until the habit of 
li-abuee shall become confirmed, and the chances for 
the improvement of the mental and physical finetions 
will be rendered tho more desperate and abortive. 
Nevertheless, it is never too late to aaltempt 0 beneficent 
purpose. Though the ravages caused in the human 
be obstinate and deep-seated, yet if the 
conducted by a physician of” éxperience, 
tience and good sense, recovery is not impossible even 
the most complionted of eases. Thousands on thov- 
sands of victims, however, throw themselves inte the 
hands of quacks, who not only rob them of their money, 
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GLOSSARY 


or Tix 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TERMS 
BMPLOYED IN THIS WORK, 


te 


Abdomen. The cavity situated between the lower part of the 
thorax and the region of the pelvis, containing the intestines, 
ate. 


Abnormal. Unhealthy, unnataral, 

Abortion. Miscarringe. 

Abrasion, Exoorintion. 

Abacess. Cavity containing pus, 

Absorbents, The lacteuls and lymphatic vessela, 

Abworplion, ‘The act of taking or sucking up. 

Acacia, Gum Arable, 

Acetate, A salt containing acetic acid, united to a base, 

Acitic Acid, Vinogar. 

Acetic Tincture. A tincture made with vinegar. 

Aconite, Monkshood. A native of Burope. ‘This plant is eal. 
Uvated in gardens as an ornament, It is extousively used as 
a febrifoge. 

Acme, Height of diseas, 

Adipose. Fatty. 

Afferent, Namo of lympdaties conteying lymph to the glands; 
also, nerves which convay impressions to the brain and spinal 
cord, 

Affix, The aot of owing to. 

Ague-chill, ‘Tho cold stage of an intormittent, 

Albumes. A substance found in animals and vogetables, and 
which constitutes the chief part of the white of ems. 

(603) 
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Balam Copaiva, Liquid resin used for inflammation of mucous 
‘membrane. 

Battery, Galvanic, A connected series of copper and sine 
plates, alternately arranged, with acid and water, 

Belladonna, Deadly Nightahade. 

Bicuspides. The first grinding teeth, molars, 
i To divide into two branches. 

Bile, & yellowish laid secreted by the liver, 


Camphor, A valuable antispasmodic and nervine, 

Canula, A hollow tabo. 

Cantharides, Spanish fica, for blistering. 

Oapiliarics. Hair-like vessels for conveying the blood from the 
attories to the veins, 

Capsicum, Bed pepper, or Cayenne, 

Cartilage, Grizzle, 

Cafamenia. The menstrual flux. 

Catheter, A hollow silver tubo used for evacunting the bladder, 

Caustic. A substance which destroys parts by combining 
ebemically, or disorganizing them, 

The anmurried state. 

Gervex Uler?, Nock of the womb, 

Chalaze, The dense internal albumen of the egg, in the form 
‘of spirally.twisted bands, produced by the revolving motion 
of the ogg in its descent through the ovaduct, 

Chlorine, An elementary gua, 

Chlorosie, Green sickness. 

Cholera Infantum. Summer complaint of children. 

Oicatriz, A scar. 

Gicarrizetion. Process of healing, 

Gitric Acid. Acid of lemons. 

Ciliary, Reeembliog small bairs, attached to cells of the mucous 
‘mor brane, 

GQitorix, A body resembling » male penis, situated below the 
tone veneris, above entrance to vagina, withia the labiala 

Coletram. An unhealthy condition of milk, or of the lacteat 
secretions, 

Cena, Tnsensibility. 

sit 
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Blement, A simple constituent or principle of tho body, or any 
other Rubstance. 

EBmaciation. Wasting away. 

Bmnesis. Vomiting. 

Evwolics, Medicines provoking vomiting. 

. Medicines believed to have the power of act 
ing on tbe uterus or womb and exciting the mengos. 
A surgical instrament. 

Brotic, Bxcessivo vonory, 

Bnamet. Outer surface of tho teeth, 

Bwbryo. ‘Tho young being in tho womb. 

Bucysted. Covered with a auc. 

Enema. Injection into the rectum, 

Epithelium, ‘The thin layer of cells which covers the nipples, 
lips, mucous membranes, oto, 

Byigonemal. Reluting to generation, 

Epigenesis, Generation, A theory of conception, according 
to which the new being Is created entirely avew, and receives 
at once from each parent all that is necessary for its forme 
tion, 

Evolution. Development of germs. 

Bracerbation, Aggravation of fever or other disense, 

Exoretion, Substances secreted and thrown off from the body, 
as urine, perspiration, ete, 

Exhalants. Vessels which throw out. 


Fallopian Tubes. The ducts which convey tha ova from the 
ovaries to the womb, and the semen toward the evaries. 

Febrifuge. Medicine to subdue fever. 

Fibrite. Belonging to fever. 

Fecundation, Twprognation. Tho power to produce young. 

Fistula. Deep-ecuted ulcer, with @ tubo or eansl opening ¢x- 


ternally, 

Flaceid, Soft, plinblo, rolaxed. 

Fetus. Tho young being in the womb pasted from the embryo 
Stage, four months after conception, , 

Follicle, A little bag or depression in the mucous membrane 
lined with ieoreting colle. 
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Infusion. Watery decoction. 

Tufusoria. Minuto animaloulm diffused through tho atmo. 
sphere or water, The lowest microscopic types of Life or ex 
istence, 

Unjection. Clysters. Fluids forced into the urethra, vagina, 
tera, meetum, ete, 

Integument., That which covers any ¢ as the skin, ox, 

odin. Blementary body obtained from seaweed. 

Trritability. Susceptibility of excitement from any exciting 
canse. 

Trritation. The effect of stimulants, 


Kalegynomial. Corpounded from threo Greek words, beaut 
fal, woman, law ; meaning, the law of female beauty, 


Labia, Lip. 

—— Majors. Large, or exteral lips of the vulva. 

—— Minors. Small, or internal lips of the vulva, 

Lactation. Yielding milk, Giving suck to the young. 

Lazetive, A wild purgative, 

Leech, An agnatic worm, 

Lewcorrha. Whites, n vexual weakness or discharge from 
vagina, peculiar to females, 

Lymph, A thin, transparent fluid, which circulates in tha 
lymphatics, 

Lymphatics, Glands or vessels carrying lymph. 


Maceration. Softening In water. 

Magneria. One of tho earths having a metallic basie, 

Malaria, A noxious gas arising from decomposition of vege 
table matter. 

Segall ‘ Deformed, defective, irregular, unantaral, le 
formed. 

Momme, ‘Tho breasts or the bosom of a female, 

Measles. An cruptive fever, 

Meatus. A passage. 

—— Urinarius. Channel or outlet for the urine. 

Mens Divina. ‘The Divine Mind. 
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Polypus, A tamor growing in the cavitios of the body. 
Pregnant, With child. 
Procreation, Feonodation, Generation. 


Prolapse, Falling of the womb, 
Purwient. Resembling pus. 
Pus, Matter produced by suppuration. 


Rask. Patches of redness on the skin, 
Regimen. Regulation of diet no as to promote health. 


S&baceous Glands, Glands that seceote the olly matter that 


lubricates the akin, 

Sedative, A remedy thot lessens arterial and nervous excitement. 

Semen, The Guid substance ejaculated by tho male in tho act 
of copulation. 

Serous, Watory, 

Sexual Congress. Ooltion. 

Spermatozoa, Auimalcule contaiued in the male semen, which 
impregnate the ova, 

Spermatacoon, Singular of spermatozos, 

Samina. Substance, strength. 

Sudorific, Producing perspiration, 

Sudorific Glands, Swent Glands, 

Superfictation. Impregustion of » woman already preguaat, 


Tonnic Acid, Astringent property of oak-bark, 

Tartar Pmetic. Tortarited antimony. 

Testes. Testicles. Orgnne in the malo which eorrospond with 
‘the ovaries in the female, Generative organs. 

Tribades, Women having abnormal clitorces, or who act 
toward women as if they were males, A society of women 
among the ancient Grocks, who indulged in the vice of " Les 
dian Love,” or unnatural connection with their own sex. 
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